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Southern 
friendship 

CHINESE Pxesidait Jiang 
Zemin said .yesterday diat 
closer ties between Egypt 
and Quna would help 
mote greater cooperation 
among the natjons' of. the 
South and set an exan^de 
for devekfring countries in 
the 2lst ceaturyf teports 
Nevine KhaBL Jii^ spcdce 
A a news conference win^ 
ing tg) his ofiGcial visit to 
Egypt that b^an last Mon- 
day. 

dementing Egyptian- 
Chinese ■friwmta'hip ^vonld 
not rally serve fee interests 
of fee two peoples but 
would also prranote co< 9 - 
eration between couixlries 
of fee South and set an ex- 
ai^le fiir developing coun- 
tries to emulate," Jimg stud. 

.Hai^ also qxdce of **dif- 
ficulties and problems” in 
China's rdatiims wife .fee 
United States, wbidi • bs 
characterised as 
sawi^ de^iite some re- 
cent miprovemeDis.f'see p^) 

Monitors meet 

TALKS betwe^ r^ne- 
sattatives of five natirais on 
an a ugeuien ts to mooitocfee 
US-broIceced 26 April 
ceasefire in Soufe Lebanon 
resumed yesterday in Warii- 
ington, after feOiog on 
Tuesday to reach a broa 
a greem ent cm mrior issues. 

Ambassadors fiom Syria, 
Lebanrai, Israel, France and 
fee US (feose fee Ldianese 


dty of Naramra as fee head- 
quaiters of fee monitotii^ 
group, after five horns of 
talks on Tuesday. But 
representatives cufibed on 
fee groiqi's and 

the procedures to .in- 
vestig^ ceasefire vidar 
tions. 

Chopper deal 

EGYPT has concluded a 
$100 miUian deal wife fee 
United States for fee sipply 
of 10 SH-26 sub manh e- 
Ininting helicopters. Tbc^ 
are expected to arrive in 
Egypt in October, rqnirts 
GalaJ Nassar. The is 

of jmRiml US nsiliiaiy 
aid to UMalfog 1.3 

billion draw since Egypt 
signed a peace treaty with 
Israel in 1979. 

Under the provirions of fee 
new deal fee US Kaman 
company will reequip 
SH-2F heliccipters now be- 
ing used by the US Navy 
arid convert them into fee 
SH-2G model The new hel- 
icopters will opetate in con- 
junction wife E^ptim de- 
stroyers and 
tnrhM^g fee Amoxam- 
built Kranc-^pe fiigai 
Rashid (Rosetta) and Dom- 
iat (DttuniedB). The latter is 
pertidpstmg for the first 
time in fee Qec^atra *96 
war games, grouping Egypt, 
.France and Itafy. 

(seep.3) 

Pharos ruins 

THE NEW season of fee 
Freocb-Egypdm ar- 

chaeolo^cal excavation of 
the submerged luiDS of Pha- 
ros Island off Qaii Bey Fort 
in Alracancfaia bqgan <m an 
au^ctous note, rqiorts 

HaHm. The eferome 
problem posed by fee pres- 
ence of a breakwater rai top 
of fee antiquities has been 
resolved wife the amounce- 
ment by die Supreme Coun- 
cil of Anticiuhies (SCA) tins 
week that the 180 concrete 
blocks are to be removed. 

“The concrett blocks are 
not going to be 'ebo^Ietely 
raised from the site, but de- 
posited elsewhere under- 
water,” said Abdd-Halhn 
Noureddin, seerebuy- 
general of die SCA. 
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p/K>fo;Hbssam Drab 


IN a showcase competitioD, 56 
squarii players representing 13 
countries test thrir mettle 
against each ofeer in the fhst 
Al-Afaram International Squash 
ChampioDship, rqjorts Inas 
Mazhar. 

The qualifying and first rounds 
are currently brag played in the 
Cairo Stadium indoor complex. 
Beginning Saturday, fee second 
roi^ mam draw matches, 
however, will be played on a 
state-of-fee-ait glass court on fee 
Pyramids Plateau. 

Under the blazing Giza sun, 
flanked 1^ fee shadows of die 
three great pyramids of Khufu, 
Khafie and Menkaure, and 
surrounded by the walls of die 
glass court, feey will compete for 
fee $100,000 poL 

The 100,000 pounds st^Hing 
court was brought in from London 
last Saturday bm is being erected 
by British engmeers using 
eqiupment provided by Al-Ahram 
Organisation. Army stikff, 
combining their logistic ridJls and 
manpower, will build fee 
qwennor stands surrounding the 
court 


Arafat shuffling with a new deck 

Talks with an Islamist parly may be the reason why Arafat has yet to assign the portfolios c»f his first cabinet, writes Tarek Hassan ffom Gaza 


Portfolios assignment postponed 


AS HE walked to the chy hall of the 
West Bank town of Bcfekbem yes- 
terday, Arafrt was met 1^ a large 
groiqi of Pakstmians protesting fee 
arrests of numerous Isumiic activists 
by fee PaleainiaD authority, nqxnted 
AFP. Arafat is in Bethlehem to attend 
a two-day Palestinian Cramcil session 
wfaidi was scqyposed to witness fee an- 
nouncement of the asrignment ofprat- 
folios to the 26 Palestinian cabioer 
mranbers, vfeose names were an- 


nounced last week. Council speaker, 
Ahttied Kraei, said Arafat planned to 
announce diedistributioi} of portfolios 
at next wedc*s legislative session in 
GazaCi^. 

Also yesterday the Isradi author- 
ities prevented Indsar Al-Wazir, a 
member of the new Palestinian cab- 
inet and widow of assascinareH Pal- 
estinian leader Abu Jilu^ from trav- 
elling from the Gaza Strip to fee West 
Bank to attend a meeting of the self- 


rule council in Bethlehem. 

Nabil Shaath, a close aide to Pal- 
estinian ihesideDt Yasser Ara/at, said 
Israeli authorities claimed feat her 
travel pass was revoked last monfe 
after she was accused of transporting 
a Hamas activist in her car from Gaza 
to fee West Bank. Israelis refused an 
offer by Shaath to take hw in his car, 
saying she should have boarded an 
ea^er bus can}ang other Gaza mem- 
bers of fee legislative council 


The fonnation of fee firat Palestinian cabinet after last Jan- 
uaiy's electirats was a tortuous job indeed After wedts of 
deligr, Yasrir Ai^ finally managed fo annonnee the 
names of some 25 ministers last Thmsday. He has not yet 
reached a decision over the aag gyime^ of portfolios, how- 
ever; nor has he filled all fee cabinet seats. JuftMined 
soiaces say that negotiations wife some opposition &c- 
timis are expected to lead to fee indusitm of anofeo’ three 
names m fee new cabinet. 

Thore arc rumours about attempts to secure fee par- 
ticipation in the cabinet of one member from one of fee 
two main Damascus-based o{^)Ositkm gtpops, fee Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) and 
feePopularl^ntforfeeXiberatioDofPriestiQefPFIJP). ft 
is now also certain, that top-level n^otiations wife the Is- 
lamic National Salvation Party, fonned last Mareb and 
made iqi mostly of fixmer Hamas mexobers, are under 
w^, and that .^afet peraonaDy mtt membris of that pax^ 
last Mond^ his retnni CaiFO. 

• The secz^Biy-general .pf fee Pdestnuan l^reridency, - 
Tayeb Ab^TRahhn, tolAAl^Mram Weekfy that fee meet- 
ing took place at the request of fee leadra tKf tlw party, 
who srai^ m diacuss wife Aiafot feieir vnsh to participate 
in the new calxiieL nkei Abdd-LatiL fee party ^kes- 
pecson, coafinbed yestenh^ feet n^)tiatiraia were under 
w^ saying: **We have asked for the education or social af- 
feiis portfolio.'* 

The cririnet formation anoonneed last wedr included 
only members' of groiq>s and orgamsations officially be- 
longing to fee PLO. It was the anedler PLO organisations, 
however — wife the excq)tion of Fatah, of course — rath- 
er feian the major ones, triuch scooped the mmisterial 
p o s* s _ This is due to the frut dm* it was gmgn organisations 
such as the Popular Strug^ Front, Fada, and Al-Sh^ 
Party ( the fbniMr communist party) which stqjporied Ar- 
afat in bis negotiations wife Israel The frxmer communist 
party is now for the first time iqnesented in the cabinet by 


its first man, Bashir Baighouti, rather than bis dqxny, So- 
liman Nqab, who rep re sents the party <hi the n.0 Ex- 
ecutive Commhtee. 

Anotfaor newcomer to the Palestinian official scene is 
Abdel-Jawad Saleh, fee fonner mayor of Beiiah. who was 
e^qieUed by the Israelis in fee 1970s and who served on 
the PLO Executive Committee during ibe 1980s as an in- 
dependent memb^. Ever rince his letum to Ramallah last 
y^, Saleh has been considered a key figure in the oppori- 
tion to Arafr^ and he reaped fee hi^^est votes in tte Ra- 
*naibh constitoency during la^ January’s elections for his 
oftoositioD to Osto. Now maziy observers doubt wfeefeer 
Sdrii be as vodftrous as many esqiected 

in his opposition inside the Legislative Council. 

In fa^ flimnst 80 per cent of fee new cabinet was 
formed of members of the newly elected legislative coun- 
cil, and many observers believe fea* Arafat has sou^t to 
undennine opposition wifein fee council ferough this 
move. One caimot really consider fee members of fee 
council to be one nmfied bloc wifein fee cabinet, how- 
ever, since most of fee councO members in the cabinet are 


drawn fiom Arafat's organisation, Fatah. 

The only council members inside fee new cabinet wbo 
are neither members of Fatah nor close to it are Abdel- 
Jawad Salefa and Emad Ei-Falougi, the fonner Hamas 
member who broke ranks wife his organisation to siqipoit 
Arafat Bear^ in mind EI-Falougi*s special rel^ratship 
wife Arafat h is most unlikriy thi^ he will pl^ a prom- 
inent oppositional role within fee cabinet Thus so So- 
ldi, along with Bargbouti, and possibly the two or three 
ministeis to be noxnmated this wedt, ate those expected to 
express dissent, albeit not very loudly, in discussioos of 
the many crucial issues upon whidi fee new cabinet win 
havetonde. 

When the new cabinet met in Gaza last Saturday, it 
formed a committee to draft a political economic and so- 
cial progr amm e. It is die p rogamme, more than the for- 
mation of^cabmeltfaatmatterafeAra&t; last we^ he 
made it clear feat he wants fee council’s vote of con- 
fidence on his new cabinet to be based on tto pro- 
gamme. He needs die vote if he is to pro c e ed in his nego- 
tiatirais wife the Israelis from a position of strength. 


One significant feature of the new cabinet is the huge 
discrepancy between the percentage of those membe r s b^ 
longing to the PLO's Executive ComDrittBe, tradhionally 
fee highest Fttlesdnian decision-making body, and that of 
memlim of fee Palestinian Council tesidmg in die seff- 
ruie areas, in the fovoor of the latter group. Refeicit^ the 
number of PLO old guards to a symbolic figure has been 
one of Arafat's main tactics since his peace deal wife Is- 
rael 

Thus Arafat's recent demand feat Israel allow tbe Pal- 
estinian Authority to run fee PLO’s diplomatic misskuis 
abroad came as no surprise to anybe^. ft is a long- 
overdue snife to the PLO’s political department and its Tu- 
nis-based president Farouq Qaddoumi, fee Palestinfan For- 
eign Minister, who refused to join Arafat in Gaza becuise 
of his opposition to the Oslo Accords. 

In his bid to have full control over tbe new cabinel Ar- 
afat has also played fads usual card: a balanced mix of 
members belonging to infhientinl Palesthdan familipR to 
various important regions. Among the most fnominent 
sons of notables in fee new cabinet are a member of fee 
wealthy Al-Maari family from Nablus, a member of tbe in- 
fluential Hebron Al-Qawasmeh family, and Freih Abu 
Meddin from Gaza. 

The one i m porta n t region which seems under- 
represented in die new cabinet; given its inqiotiaiice in the 
fi^ status negotiations, is Jerusalem, with only two 
names, Hassan Tabboub, a rriigions figure, and Bafeir 
Barghouti, a communist who is not from Jerusalem prop- 
er, but from neig hbourin g Ramallah. 

Many Palestinian commentators believe diat Arafat’s 
new cabinet lacks tbe strength that will be required to suc- 
cess frilly navigate fee difBwiH phase ahead. They suspect 
that in selecting his calrinet Aimt has once again reserved 
for fahnself the dominant role in the Palestinian arena, le- 
ganlless of vriietfaer diat involves voirang assent or dissenl 
on die domestic front and at tbe negotiating table. 


Press law 
bargaining 

Dissent continues in the committee drafting a 
new press law, but the Press Syndicate’s 
chairman remains optimistic a fair compromise 
will be reached, reports'Shaden Shehab 



A wide^Head pexception. amoogstjoun^- 
ists feat a 9iura CotmcQ crarnnittee drafting 
a new jaess law will not agree to nai^ of 
dteb A»iw*nifa has ie*ignitBd die confixaita- 
tion between die government and the press. 
However, Ibrahim N^e, diainnan of the 
fress Syncficate, remains convinced feat a 
mutually agreeaUe sohitioD can be reached 
inifaee^ 

Tile has witnessed sevaal 

stmmy sessions, *rife sjfeis on many issues 
i ^^An g fee new law. Reports that several 
on fee eonwnittee are insisting on 
the paovision of harfe penalties for pub- 
lishing offimees and lestFietions on jxeto 
freedom, have dissppranted and angered 
journalists, vfeo had bdieved that die com- 
mittee was set iqi to draft a more hbeial law 
fean Law 93, passed nearly a yev ago. 

However, Nafie, who as synfecatB ebitir. 
man is a menfeec of die cranmittBe, told 
Afirom f^eeUfy he was **<to^mistic diat a 
ctmqtomuse be reached in the ad, one 
diat will snike a fair balance be t M f eeu inedia 
rig^ and obiigadons,'' to Nafie’s view, *11 
is obty nsBirri to find ifivesepoinis of view 
in ai^ discusarai betwe e n the syndicalB and 

fee deridoD makers." He prefecte^ how- 
ever, that “80 per cent of fee joumalisis' de- 
be KTced on fay fee committee." 
The joumalists^ad proposed amendineitts 
^ifeich weitt beyond cancellatirai of Law 93 
to vtfeidi tb^ fligected. 

Tito jwntol^’ niam g^ Nafie added, 
"was to all die provisions of Law 93, 

and ttiis is ex^y what we wiQ addeve. We 
cannot have it all; afeat is inqxtttant is that we 
do not give iqi our basfo rigjito and drinands." 

The crisis between die'govemrneot.and 
journalists enqited at die end of last May, 
vriien ds govranment rushed amenfeneots to 
fte Penal Code and dto Criminal ftocediires 
Law, known as Law 93 of 1 995, d&w^ the 
Pete’s Assembly. &saedjounjalisfa held 
9 X extraradiiiBiy generaT assemblies to die 
Piess Syndic^ to qui^ successtod, ple^ 
tog to get ^ law T^ealed, and dneatoicd to 
st^ a general strike on 24 June. 

However, Ptesideat HomiMubaiak tottr- 


vened, and met wife tbe Press Syndicate's 
conneiL A senti-govemmental committee, 
indudiog journalists and l^al experts, was 
set qi to draft a sew press law, a^ worked 
OQ h mid-Jiiiy last year und last March. 

Dminga 10 Match eactraordtoaty general as- 
sembly, journalists demanded srane amend- 
ments to fee draft as a preconditioa to tbe 
syncficate’s rqiproval Tbe draft press law and 
^ amendloients were submitted to Resident 
Mubarak «feo in turn paraed them ou to fee 
Sfauta Coundl committee. 

The co mm ittee is expected to complete hs 
«<;cAn«Biftng on 25 May. The full Shura 
Council win thoi (fiscuss the draft, before it 
is returned to President Mubarak, ufeo in 
tom win sutonit h to die Perce’s Assembly 
for final enactmeoL 

TIk ccKifiontBtiao took a sharp turn vfeen 
Th nAhw Nafie, of the Press Syi^ 

dicate and a member of the Shura Council 
committee, walked out of a cmnnnttee meet- 
ing when fee groiq> refused to "*"™d an ar- 
ticle stating that a member of the Supreme 
Press Council must attotd meetings of tbe 
Press Syndicate's (Sscqitinary board. Nafie 
is mriefang that fee bo^ slu^ be tindted 
to syndicate members. He also opposes ar- 
tidra im pnsmg jmsoD sentences <m those 
firand ^ty of tibel an ofimee he believes 
shouldteponiriiable by fines 0 ^. 

As a pranlt, the Press Syndicate council 
a meeting and issued a statement saying 
the f o imcil toasted dat a new press law 
must *inchide all the amendments that the 
syndicate and gen^ assembly agre^ 
iqxjn”. The coitocQ, the siatanenf said, 
would "rinde l^ Mutoak’s toitiadve, wiudi 
calb for a civilised and comprdiensive press 
lawtotalffi us into die 21a century”. 

It eootinued: "The cramdl is surprised that 
suggestions of some members of fee 
Shun Council cmnmzttee reflect a desine to 
restrict press freedom, limit the legitittiaie 
rightK of Journalists, a^ place some soit of 
crnitml nn fee Press Synfecare.*' 

The qmdicate's council agreed to call an 
«Hrtrr wiinaT y general assembly on 21 May. 
“If the rtiwftrtme of the Shura Council com- 


mittee is not to the journalists favour, fee 
council is plaimtog to suggea a sit-in on ^ 
May as a laotesL” said council member 
M^di Mefaanna. “We will also suggest cel- 
pJwating 10 June (the date of the first ex- 
traordinmy gen^ assembly) as 'Jonroal- 
ists' D^'. T^ is all we can do. We can onfy 
express our re&sal" 

Od the same day Nafie walked out, Mus- 
tafa Kamel Mnrad, leader of the o^xisitirai 
liberal Party whfadrew fiom fee comnuttee 
altogether. Mm^ told die tf'eetfy' diat tbe 
“committee’s nwin target is to mbap jour- 
nalists in any way possible.” Most of the 
committee nienibeis, he added, were ob- 
sessed wife placing more restrictions (xi tbe 
fieedcHD of ^ press and finding wi^ to pot 
Joumalists tojail.'TwillDOtanownQMifto 
tate part to d^** he vowed. 

Salabeddin Hafaz, managing editor of Al- 
Ahram told the W^iy he agreed feat fee 
committee was "dmriinated by extr emi st 
membera who are striving to place le- 
sirietions on the freedom of & ptK^. Their 
numbers, he gready exceed those 

whose liberal fefnl^g is "to aocordanee 
with the couiBiy's deoacratic process.” He 
cited tbe msisteoce of many members dm li- 
bel ofibnees should be punishable 1^ im- 
prisonmeal pointing out feat such a policy is 
at vatianoe wife that of develop countries, 
triiere only fetes ate inqxised to such cases. 
The co mm inBe, Hafez added, ”is traally ig- 
noring fee amendments (tomanded \ry fee 
joumriists*'. 

Hafez sees the journalists* next genoal as- 
sembly as a watershed because ^ wiU de- 
tennine how things will dcvelqi to the next 
sage." 

There was, however, some rdief among 
jounudists when fee committee agreed on 
^ articles fee fenft press law that were 
included in feeir Tbe most im- 

poalant of these states that no wifro' should 
be taken into ctistoch' in connection with a 
puUicatiaiofiltoiceexcqKtoooecase — vi- 
olatingArticle i 79 offeePeml Code, which 
draft wife fogilting or defaming dx pres- 
ident of the republic. 
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A bridge 


to Beijing 


After forty years of diplomatic 
relations, Egypt and China 
turn to each other for support 
both on the regional and 
international levels, writes 
Nevine Khalil 


Egypt and China are loolm^ towards each 
other for stronger economic and political 
ties, and Pr^drat Jiang Zemin's visit to 
Egntt this week promises to bear fiuit in 
both areas. The five-day visit resulted in 
econmnic, technologic^ and cultural 
cooperaticm agreesnenls between the two 
states. Egypt also received a $4 million 
grant, and China is to build a free zone at 
die port city of Alexandria to mariret its 
products. 

President Mubarak has bad two meet- 
ings wiA Jiang since bis arrival on Mon- 
day on the ifaitd of a six-state tour of 
Affica. Their disci^ons focused on bi- 
lateral relations, the Arab-IsraeU peace 
process, and political ccxndinaticm in botti 
dm legicmal and the internatioiial arenas. 

The two countries have in common an- 
cient civilisatioiis, and botii have de- 
velc^)ed into key regional powers. Egypt, 
with its leading role in Afiica and the Aridr 
world, and China, a prominent nuclear 
state widi veto power on the UN Security 
Courrcil and a nst growing economy, both 
have stroog fritii in their relationship and 
a^ire to d^elc^ it further. 

China has always supported Ard> caus- 
es, and as a permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council has fiequently stood by 
diem. Last month, C hina backed Egypt’s 
positicm for lighter diplomatic sanctions 
against Sudan instead of die strong ec- 
onomic sanctions or an arms embargo pro- 
posed by die US. China takes a more mod- 
erate steod than die US in continuing 
sanctions i^ainst lia^ because it believes 
ftat wpoiOBg sanctions on any country 
harms its p^le. It also sigiported the 
Arab viewpoint ^riien Israel sl^ed Leb- 
anon fitf 17 days. Egypt complained that 
US bias towards Israel, topped by Wash- 


ington's military aid to Tel Aviv, causes a 
“dugerous imbalance” in the region. 

C hina concors witi) the Ar^ viewpoint 
that US diplomacy in die region does not 
sufficiently lake into account the interests 
of Arab countries and it has called upon 
the Americans to "pay gi e ater respect to 
the viewpoints of Ai^ nations”. Foreign 
Minister Qian (^dien said that China 
Ueves that any solution to the Aiab-lsraeli 
conflict **must eonsida fre interests of all 
sides in a peaceful and balanced process”. 

C hina, which has always siggKirted die 
peace process, has many interests in the 
birdi of a peaceful and s^Ie Middle East, 
first and foremost being that the region has 
die potential to be an even gr eat e r market 
for Chinese products. Dui^ his talks 
with Mubarak, Jiang said tiiat stronger 
Sino-Aiab relations were in the interest of 
all parties. He reiterated this sentiment af- 
ter meeting with Arab League Secretary- 
General Esinat Abdel-M^uid, saying that 
his country was striving to develop Sino- 
Arab relations in the coming period. 

China established diplomatic relations 
widi Israel in 1992, only after the vdieels 
of the peace process begun to turn. 
Since then, relations have developed rapid- 
ly, especially in economic areas. "Our be- 
lief is that the relationship between China 
and Israel, based on eqiulhy and mutual 
benefit, is in the interest of ite entire Arab 
world,” said Sheng Guofan^ ^kesman 
for the Chinese president while in Egypt 

In the intenudional arena, Egypt looks to 
China to balance out Western biases in 
«mfUcts as the Lockerbie msis, arid 
the suffering of die Iraqi people. "The new 
world order is in dire n^ of China's in- 
depoident stands. C hina is a great power 
playing an important role on the world 


stage,” commented Egypt’s Foreign Min- 
ister AmrMoussa. 

During their discussions, the two pres- 
idents stressed dint Su oations great and 
s mall, rich and poor, should st^ on an 
equal Iboting and participate in managing 
world afiaiis,” Sheng reported. 

Id a veiled lefermice to die tension in 
Sino-American relations over (he maverick 
state of Tmwan, China said diat "ik> coun- 
try should interiere in the affairs of other 
countries, and threats do -not solve prob- 
lems”. In a more general sense, Beijing be- 
lieves that "all problems should be solved 
throu^ CKisuItations and ne^tiations”, a 
viewpoint which can be tak» to incli^ 
the Arab-Israeli conflict as well as the 
struggles on the African continent. 

On the domestic economic front Egypt 
itself tmplementiiig an austere ecanomic 
reform programme, takes great interest in 
China’s economic miracle. Moussa said 
that cooperation with China in all fields 
was particularly important because of hs 
size and politick and economic weight 

Muba^ and Jiang witnessed on Tues- 
day the signing of &ee agreements del- 
ing widi economic, technical and cultural 
cooperatioiL The fi^ includes a S4 milli on 
dollv grant to Eg^t which comes second 
only to South Afiica as a recipient of Chi- 
nese aid on the African continent ^dnn 
die Arab world, only Saudi Arabia re- 
ceives mme funds from China. 

In addition, ChhiB is to build a goods 
promotion centre in Alexandria, similar to 
the free zone in Port Said, for its product 
an idea first si^gested by Muba^ while 
visiting Beijing in 1994. Egypt imports 
textiles, electrical, chemical and ag- 
riculture goods fir^ C hina, md imports 
finm C hina last year amounted to $450 



Hosni Mubarak with China's PresidoitJiai^ Zemin pfioftxAff 


millioiL On the other hand, Egyptian ex- 
ports, mainly consisting of raw cotton and 
steel, add up to only $ 1 5 mfllioTL 
The Eg^’^ian side has repeatedly ex- 
pressed rnsmy at these figur^ describing 
them as "very weak” in comparison to Du- 
bai’s SI billion and Israel's $800 million 
trade wUh China Whfle China describes 
economic relations as "good, but needing 
gradual development”, Egypt is eager to 
see trade between tiie two countries multi- 
ply many times over. 


Sheng told Al-Ahram Wedify that steps 
will be made on both sides to increase 
trade following Jiang’s visit "We should 
inqmit more goo^ EgypL” Sheng ac- 

knowle^ed. However, .'the rwoblem lies 
with the Egs^rtian side, mainly because of 
its uDComptttive prices. "Our trade is free 
and we export everything the ^yptrans 
need,” he said, "and we hope that Egypt 
will provide us with a more detailed pro- 
granune for export goods which are suit- 
able for the Chinese market” 


Egyptian officials said-foat the 
scale of invqsunent between tbd 
two country . ^ 

irmata to ifae anfoitioDS of bodt 
ieaderah^ While 'Qnna hdie^ ' 
♦hut jornt-veaftnes and mvesInMot ' 
by tiae i»ivam sector are a more 
suitable frame wor k, fisr bOatcaal 
‘ecmxunio lelationSj.tiieR are ontyr . 
niBe Chinese investmeift p ra jects . 
lit Egyp^ wocifa $45 milHon aho^ ' 
ge&er. ■ AMmi^ h- initiatives 1^1 
bosiiiessinen from both oanntries* 
ate nmiiiiiai, "the two peadieis] ao-> 
knowledged . tint liaeii coaoiries; . 
dxwiM promote coo p eration in tin?' 
field ofmYestment” Sheng sad. - 
- Jiang also met wifo paxliamear. 
speaker Fatiti, Soronr and Shun! 
Council ehafnna n Mustafa Kamaf 
TTrfmi. Yesten^, be visited a ee-| . 
taiiiics&citoty intiie lbthofRant>‘ . 
aHan cilj^ as wdl ss a carpet fro- ;' 
tdey. T& Chinese delegation 
inctuded itiie fixeign minister, .tin’ , 
mmigter 'of fixeign bade and ecr 
onomie cor^ieitfuxi, as well as tile! 
tntnirtwr rtf.mteotx, 

^ang'^! visit to ^ypt, the .&st! - 
•amce he itecaste . prosideirt. in,' 
1993, is part of. his mangura tour of tii^ 
cor^nest; aimed ax stxe^tiiemDg Siac^ ' 
Afifoan lelatioiis. it began with visits W 
Kenya and Etinopia, and he wili continne?. . 
to Mali, Namibia and Zimbabwe. While' 
in Addis Ababa, Eaog viated the Oi^tH ' 
isation of African Unity ^OAU) head-r' 
quaitos and. met wifii its secret8iy-|- 
general Saleih Ahmed SalenL .la a Aawi . ': 
of furtiier s u pp o r t and interest in Sm^[ . 
Afidcan relations, Jiang donated $300,000’ 
totbeOAU.; 
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On the high-tech road 


The Ministry of Education’s new technology centre could help build a 
new generation of savvy computer users. Rania Khallaf reports 


Mrs Suzanne Mubarak inaugurated the 
restored Minisby of Education building 
^ w^ and hs new Technological 
vdopn^ Centre (TDC). The building 
— origmally a palace — was constructed 
by Khedive Isr^ in 1872 for bis adopt- 
ed daughter Faiqa Hanem iqxxi her mar- 
riage to Mustafa Pasha. Hh by die 1992 
<^ar*hqiraiw ffae buflding OH El-Falald 
Street in downtown Cairo bad to be re- 
stmed. 

The TDC is newly established as part of 
die national educatiotial plan initiated in 
1992 by President Hosni Mubarak who 
declar^ that educational development is 
the starting point fbr a society diat can 
meet the chaUen^ of the 21st centuty. 

The cenbe will research and initiate 
studies to \osep abreast of the rrqiid inter- 
national development of educational 
technology, like multi-media cooqiutor 


l earning, and tO Higseminate dw technology 
and meAods in schools. The TDC will pro- 
duce die ministry's first video and CD- 
ROM educational pro gramm es on subjects 
like science, physics and m-^rths and will be 
connected to die Internet and to school 
traaning centres by satellite. 

Annually, 12,000 teachers will be given 
q>ecial training courses in conununicatioiis 
technology, said Raafot Khaled. a prom- 
inent official at the Ministry of Edu<^on, 
as will students at foe foculties of educa- 
tion. 

The [TOject, said Dr Venese Kamel Gou- 
da, Mizuster of Scientific Research, will en- 
courage other governmental and private 
schools to af^ly new learning syste^ and 
train a skill^ new aeration of scientific 
Tesearchers. The ministry pailicipated in 
translating scientific progimnmies and ter- 
minology into Arabic and preparing multi- 


media student computer pirigt a intne-a 

The Minisby of Edu^on plans to es- 
tablish other technological develo^nent 
centres in various govemorates to drrectiy 
supervise advanced learning methods in 
newly established schools. 

Since 1992 foe Mimstiy of Education has 
established 5,500 schools throu^bout the 
couQtiy and hia started to provide 2,000 of 
these schools wifo new ^cational de- 
vices, particnlariy computers to gafoer and 
analyse scientific data, electronic libraries 
and educational museums. 

The restoration of foe palace, which cost 
LEI 1 milli<XL retains its architecbiial style. 
The palace is deconued wifo stained glkss, 
gild^ ornaments and Roman columns. The 
first floor of die building includes tte office 
of Ali Mubaial^ a pioneer tfaudoer arid Min- 
ister of Education for four terms between 
1868 and 1891. 



Mrs Sanaiine Mubarak meets students at the new Technological Devdopaiesit Centre 
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Espionage case rocks Delta village 


The espionage trial of a former havai ser^nt DOCtOfS 
has stirreci controversy in his home village ,, , „ 

- attackmedical 


about Egyptians working in Israel. Omayma 
Abdel-Latif visits Nawasa Ei-Gheit 


normalisation 
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Almost two months after the news broke 
that a residcDt of foe Delta village Nawasa 
£]-Gheit has been ehaiged with providing 
Israel wifo military secrets, locals find 
it difficult to belief Abdel-Malde Abdel- 
Moneim Hamed, a former naval sergeant, 
has pleaded not guilty to the ctoges 
again.q hhn and his trial bas been ad- 
journed until next Saturday. 

"We were shocked by foe news foat 
someone from the Hamed fiunily has hero 
spying for Israel This village has pro- 
duced fauodieds of matyrs whose tales of 
heroism are still fresh in our memory. Had 
Hamed follen into the hands of the people, 
t^ n'ould have tom him to pieces,” <»e 
villager told Al-Akram Weekfy on the con- 
dition of anonymity. 

One morning last March, locals woke up 
to find that tb^ villas was under siege. 
Hundreds of pdice officers and tens of ar- 
moured vehicles sealed off the village and 
began searching for the accused villager 
who allegedly sold secrets to Israel. The 
hunt and sifosequent anest of Han^ 
thrust Nawasa El-Gheit into tiie limgiigiit 

— peifaqs fbr the first time in its history 

— and left residents dumbfounded. 

Anotiier vill^er said, "If he were to be 

proven guilty, it means that before be be- 
trayed Egypt, be betrayed us — his nei^- 
bors, relatives and even his sons and 
^ugfaiers who did not have d» slightest 
idea about their father's crimes.” 

There is hardly anytii^ nmiy^al about 
Nawasa El-Ghiet, located 1201on north of. 
Cairo, that would make it stand out among 
the hundreds of ofoer Delta viU^es sur- 
rounding it But mgdia reports claim the 
village is notorious for exporting its young 
men to woric in Israel Residents, however. 


deeply resent tiiese rqjorts which tiiey 
are totally urifoondcd. 

"The number of those who went to work 
ffl Israel is no more 60 out of a 

ulation of 50,000. Some magjwrnng 
die number is 4,000, but tins is not true,” 
said lawyer Osama El-Gaiyia, a resident 
of Nawasa. 

"We still hold on to ‘a psychological 
barrier*,” said El-Gaiyia, refoii^ to tire 
term coined by tiie late President Anwar 
El-Sadat, who urged that the "psycho- 
logical barrier” between the Arabs a^ Is- 
rad should be removed. "We were bom. 
wifo it and not even a hundred peace trea- 
ties will make us change our views. In fois 
village every bouse has had somebody 
kUled by an Israeli soldier during the wars 
of 1967 and 1973. Even the few numbers 
that sought work in Israel were always 
looked down iqron by the villagers. Ma^ 
parents could not accept tiie fict that tfaev 
sons work fix die Israriis no matter bow 
much they pa^,” El-Gat^ sakL 

After foe disclosure of the espionage af- 
fair, officials of foe ruliiig National Dem- 
ocratic Party (NDP) in the vQl^ that 
foe number of those working in Israel bas 
decreased. And many villagers udio were 
working there have now retaimed home. 
"Pe<^le don’t want problems. They were 
eammg a living, but if Israel wants to play 
dirty 8^ ejtoloit our laboix, there is no 
need for their money,” said Mohamed Ba- 
dawi El-Tanony, the head of the Nawasa 
muni(^«lity arid the village's NDP rqne- 
sentative. 

According to one doctor, tin villa’s 
recent past closely mitrors the political 
and ectmomic dian^ foe regiMi gone 
daoi^ during the past decade. In the late 


’80s, most ofresideiits had a relative or 
two working in Iraq. But after die Inup 
invasion ofXuwait in 1990 and the 
War the following year, people lotAed 
to Saufo Arabia, tiw Uiiit^ Arab Emi- 
lates and Kuwmt Still, jobs were hard 
to come by and maiqr soi^it errq>l^ 
meat oppotunities in Geaxnzy. Fnmce, 
andlt^. 

After restrictions inqx)^ on trav- 
elling to Israel were Ufm in 1994, w(xd 
^xead of tiie huge salaries avail^e in 
Israel fix- those vrao work at die Aq^ 
Gulf port of Eilat Eager jdb-seekeis 
rushed to tiy tiieir lock, mosdy finHing 
work in constmedoo. 

The situation' has led some reiigioas 
leaden in foe vill^ to issue a Jatwa to 
forbid teavelling to Israd. During 
Friday pt^ers secii^ She^ Wagib 
Sabe' of. Omar Add Mosque dedared 
money from Israel as haram (for- 
biddeo). He cited tiie exanqile of Hmnza 
El-KaUoal^, die &st yill^Br to wodc in. - 
Israel, who came back wifo Ll^OOO 
and bought goods to set iqi a busiaess: 
His goods were stolen the stxy next day. 

*nins is a strong evidence that this 
mon^ has no benrats,” says die ghetWi 
But some argue that since the mmioy 
was in return fbr work vriiich does not 
inflict h«Tn OQ tiie country it is haUd 
(lawful) monQ^. 

Bofo El-Taiioiy and El-Gaiyia bdieve 
foat foe govemmeot should seriously 
consider revisug tiie deddon which 
lifl^ the restrictions <xi travellii^ to Is- 
rasL *These restrictions shottid be re- 
activated' since tiie Israelis are now 
vridi covert weapons,” El- ' 
Tanony stud. 


THREAD of the Doctors’ _ 

• dicste. Dr HanniW El-Stye(l 

caHed iqKxi aO ^yptiats to dbpl 
. aeekii^ jobs and mecfitel bea^ 
ment in Israel, irotxts Omayma 
Abdd-LatiC ' 

Et-Sayed, who is also a Na- 
tional Democcatie Party ^4DQ 
hiember of parliament said die 
pheaumeaxui' of .young Egyptian’ 
labourers seddn^ wmk in land 
was "a mgrace”. 

. "It is dtameftd dut our yoiing^' 
men have to tiieir Irvnig 
working fix the Isradis,” El-^' 
Sayedtold^iffexBfi Weddy. - • . 

The syndteatt head aceo^ un--’ 
named *TxdDera of narmafisatibn”*' 
» beiqg reqxmdUe fix tins 


- He added tint a request mi^' 
be submitted to tiie Poople’s As- " ' 
sembly.' to investigate die 
Clearing numbers of Egyptiadr ' 
seddi^ woik in Israd. 

"The Isradis are no more me<t 
icaHy advaund than ns. It' is tin- 
true tint Israel has better mefocBl ' 
care onreatmen^ hut the nrxnnl'^ 
isation'fandGen^vdtehavelbstany - 
sense of paiziotisni 'tD Egypt; try ; 
to poitFW Israel as heaven da * 
csrUi,’’s8idQ-SeyedL ' 

In a' related . development foe 
Dootors* Syi^cate is taking dis- 
cnrfinaiy actiop ^ doctor 

wtm recrotly visited Isiad. 

Normalisation vrifo- TwmiJ ht" 
bamed, aoootd&ig to die zraur ' 
latims of tin qrndicate’s 
assembty, and any doctor - 

does Dot RhMg Am* pftgaai* 

IflriMte 10 Lj^e . 


■ ■ m After nearly .four months of testing the airwaves 

Upper Esypt on 


the TV screens. Itohab Saad reports 


For the very first time. Egypt's southenunost gov- 
emorates of Qena, Sohag and Aswan will have dieir 
share of the spotli^t, on foe new CSiannel 8. "We 
want to show people who we are: our culture, our 
traditioos and our life,” said foe chanoers bead, 
Hashem Ghaleb, "because some believe we come 
from another planeL" 

The station grew from two hours of pn-ijiar ex- 
perimental broadcasting last Ramadan to eight 
hours a day since April It is scheduled to broadcast 
even more as of 31 May, when it wOl be in- 
auginted by Minister of Information Safwat £1- 
Sberif on Media Day. 

The new channel makes Emt’s regional covers 
age more comprehensive, admng URier Egypt to 


foe national channels 1 and 2, Cairo’s rhannel 3, 
foe Suez Canal cities* Channel 4, Alexuidria's 
Channel S, foe Delta's Chanel 6 ^ Minya and 
Asshit’s Channel 7. 

Channel 8 progr amming plans range from tourism 
and news bulletins to features onUppei Egyptian 
customs, folklorie arts, healfo and loi» sgticultute. 
Man-on-the-street interviews are airo a priori tTn 
an atten^x to find out foeir prtfolems and to create 
a relationship between the p^lic and the efanmd,”. 
said Ghaleb. 

Since all Channel 8 employees are from Qdia, 
Sohag and Aswan, they will ^ve tiw opportunity to 
demonstrate foeir talent as broadcasters and eves'^ 
actors, said Ghaleb. The statirm's studios "can pex^ 


as their starting point in the world of 

^•pped with foro video cameras (and ex- 
pectn^ anotiier three), 16 directors, 15 scSt wS-' 
ers, nine mtcrviewere, force news anchored pro-' 
graimne ynoimyrs, five translators and^ 
afonmstntive cadre^ Btashem Ghaleb is confid^ 

S* potential^eSS 

1 rV especially if ftey 

of th«r own next rSL: 
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Cleopatra 


Egypt, France and 
Italy joined this : 
week in; naval war 
games that chalked 
up some firsts: Italy 
participated for the 
first time and ; 
France used a 
nuciear-iiowered 
submarine for the 
first time. 

Galal Nassar reports on 
the exercmes and 
ponders their 
political - 
implications 



The French frigate Dnqaesae fires an anti-aircraft missile 


The Meditefranean’s oldest and strongest na- 
powers — Egypt, France and Italy — 
join^ hands in na'\^ war games this wedt, 
• dq>Ioying a total of 13 naval muts off Egypt’s 
north era shores. The exercise, dubbed “Cle- 
opatra 96”, begm on Saturday and was due to 
end today. Egypt and Fiance have .been con- 
ducting joint naval manoeuvres every other 
year since 1992. This year, Itafy joined for the 
first time. 

The exercise was divided Into duee main 
stages: tbe first, which began last Saturday, in- 
volved coofercaoces among commaodeni to 
draw up training and action plams; the second, 
which started on Tuesday, consifiied of mock 

battles at sea, about 100 nautical miles from tbe 
Egyptian coast and extending all tiie way from 
Maisa Matrouh in the west to El-Borollos Lake 
in tbe east; the tirnd and final [Hiase on 
Wednesday and Thursday inclu^ training to 
repel air attacks on naval targets as weu as 
meetings among commanders to evaluate the 
war games and draw lessons fincmi tiiem. 

The battle scenario ran Eke titis: enemy naval 
units guard a ^hip carrying an impo rt an t crm- 
signmoit; friendly units intcicqA the enemy ves- 
sm and attack them wifli navrd gms and nus- 
stlcs as well as warj^anes; tiie headon battle is 
followed by liv&'anBxiuiiitton shooting ex- 
ercises, inchufing tbe use of suifrice-to-sai&ce 
missiles. 

Of the 13 naval units in the games, Egypt coDr 
tributed seven — the US-made Knox-class de- 
stroyer Domiat the Spanish-built corvette Snez, 
a Chinese^nade Rmoeo-class submarine and 


four missfle-launcfaing boats. Egypt also pitched 
in with a number of F-I6 jetfi^tteis, naval re- 
coonaissance planes and helicopters. France psr^ 
ti<^)ated with four vessels — the anti-submanne 
frigate Dopleix, tbe missile-aimed j&igate Du- 
quesne, die command and supply shq> Marne 
and ibe nnclear-^ioweted submarine Emraude. 
The Preach units were manned by a total of 900 
sailors. The Itah'an cantingent consisted of two 
frigat^ die Zeffiro and the Sfinge. 

Ihe units paiticipatuig in the mock batdes set 
out at first light on Tuesday, ^littii^ into two 
fences; a blue force represeuti^ tbe enemy, con- 
sisting of Egyptian, French and Italian vessels 
under a French commander; and the friendly 
orange force, also with vessels from the three 
countries but under an Egyptian commander. 
Tbe French ship Marne play^ the part of the 
enemy sdup canying inqioitant cargo and the 
bine force guarded iL The mange foro attacked 
the enemy with air cover provided by Egyptian 
F-16 filters. 

During the mock fighting the two sides per- 
formed traming exercises in refrieUing. moving 
wounded personnel, resening drowning seamen 
and f^vag^g eqppmenL The night-time battles 
fbatused electromc warfeie and rai^ jamming. 

Submarhies also played tiieir part, frying to 
do(^ underwater sonar to avoid deiectioiL On 
Wednesd^ mornmg, the blue and orange forces 
teamed iq> for a joint exercise to ic|m 1 enemy 
aircraft attacking the naval formation com- 
prising all 13 vt^els. The raiding aircraft were 
Egyptian F-16s that came under naval fire from 
locto launchers and surface-to-air missiles. A 


shooting drfll followed, using live surface-to- 
sujfoce and surface-to-air missiles, before the 
joint fleet retunied to base in Alexandria. 

Egypt's Vice Admiral Essam Badawi, tbe 
Navy's director of training, told Al-Ahram 
Weekfy that ^Cleopatra 96^ is the third biennial 
round of war games since 1992. Italy is par- 
ticipating fliis year for the first time at its own 
request, he ad^d. 

“Apart from the US 6fh Fleet, Egypt, France 
and Itafy are tbe oldest and strongest naval pow- 
ers in tbe Mediterranean, “ B^wi said. “So 
their naval forces bad to strive to establi^ close 
friendly links among their officers for die sake 
of MeditecraDean security and stabilrty.” He not- 
ed that diis was the first time France threw in a 
nuclear-powered sutHnarine, “and changed 
die tactical concept of tbe manoeuvres this year. 
We concentrated on submarine detection and re- 
pelling enemy attacks.** 

Bartewi alw remarked diat die war games 
confoined advanced Western- made annament 
wfd) Easteni-built weaponry developed with 
Egyptian expertise to test them on an actual tibe- 
ater of opeiaticms. Another notewordiy feature, 
he said, was the use of Egyptian missile- 
launching boats of the Ramadan class. *Tt is 
well-known that J^gypt is tbe best country in tbe 
world in the use of missile-launching boats in 
combat,”'Badawi said. **We have bad experience 
in this.” 

Captain Marin GilUer, the French Naval At- 
taebS in Cairo, qioke to Al-Ahram Weekfy about 
what he perceh'^ as important highlights of the 
manoeuvres. *^e exercise this year involved 


photos: Hussein Fathi 


both day-time and night-time action and is 
bound to have many benefits, foremost among 
them dK collective and cooperative effmt 
made in supply, movement of ^ps at sea and 
shooting at siml^ targets.” He also cited anti- 
submarine warfare and action against raiding 
F-16 aircraft as well as the use of ship-based 
beli^ters. 

Gillier said diat Egyptian and French naval 
officers began meetings in Egypt and Fiance 
last March to prepare for (he war games. 

Egypt launched a new policy of joint mil- 
itary manoeuvres with foreign countries after 
signing a peace treaty with Israel in 1979. 
Most prominent among these exercises is tbe 
“Bright Star'' series held every two years with 
the United States in Egypt's Western Desert 
and along die northern coast. Tbe latest in diis 
series was conducted in 1995 and lasted seven 
days. It was by for tbe biggest to date: besides 
tbe United States and Egypt, it included con- 
tingents from Britain, France and tbe United 
Arab Emirates. A total of 56.000 troops par- 
ticipated in h along with 800 adreraft and 30 
naval anits, includmg an aircraft carrier. The 
types of ground forces taking part iochided in- 
^by, mechanised units, armour, paratroops, 
comnumdos, marines and electronic warf^ 
personneL 

Egypt has been holding joint naval exercises 
with (he United States Britain in the Red 
Sea in June every year. Egypt and Britain also 
tove a separate series of joint naval ma- 
noeuvres dubbed “Sea Winds” in tbe Med- 
iterranean. 


PARTICIPATION in tbe “Cleopatra 96" joint naval war games 
with Egypt and Italy is France's latest move in a five-year-old 
effort to project itself as a force to be reckemed witii in the Mid- 
dle East and Gulf regions. Fiance eleariy wants to counter^ 
balance the influence ^tbe United States in the two le^on. 

France was a member of tbe international miEtaiy aiiianrn-^ 
led by tbe US, which ejected Iraqi troops from Kuwait in 1991 . 
After die war, France began vying with die US for a presence in 
die Gulf^ concluding several joint defence agreements with 
Gulf countries and be^ to provide them widi anns. It also 
joined in promoting diw economic and industrial development 

In his book The Blad: and the Green — Fundamentalism, 
Oil and the Dollar, France's fotmer Defence Minister Jean- 
Pierre Ch6v6nement wrote in a chapter devoted to US policy 
diat the Gulf War was prim^^ “a war against Europe bdiind 
its back”. He said the conflict m the Gulf between Europe and 
on foe one hand, and the US, on tbe ofoer, was es- 
sentially a conflict of strategic and economic interests. 

It was natural that France should fry to regain an effective 
preseoce in the Middle East to restcae the equilibrium. 

Hav^ established a footing in foe Gulf militarily and ec- 
onomically, France stqqied into the Ar^Israeli fray at foe 
height of Israel's massive attacks on soudiem Lebanon fol- 
low!^ suicide bombings inside Israel last February. France 
sent its foreign minis ter to foe re^on to negotiate a truce 
and be made parallel shuttles with those undertaken by US 
Secretary of State Warren Ovistopfaer. France contributed 
handsomely to foe truce eventually concluded last month. 

Now, France is back in prominence in foe r^on, joining 
Egypt and Italy in naval exercises in the Mediterranean. 

In an interview published last February, French Defence 
Minister Charies M^on enqihasised France’s interest in Mid- 
dle East issues, e^ecially those involving Ldranon and Syria, 
in foe li^t of the accelerating efforts for a peace setdement 
wifo Israel. France wants to have a role in security guarantees 
in southern Lebanon and Syria's Golan Heights in an eventual 
peace agreement wifo Israel. 

Under foe recent truce between Lebanon and Israel, France 
became one of foe countries m aking up a siqiervisioD mech- 
anism. Other members of the team are tbe US, Israel, Syria 
and L^xmon. 

French President Jacques Chirac has a clear vision of what 
France should do to rdnnld its stature in the Middle East and 
foe Mediterranean r^on. Chirac has selected what be con- 
siders a “guaranteed” ally to serve as France’s bridge to foe 
Arab world and a point of rest in the Mediterranean basin — 
Lebanon. France is contributing substantially to Ldjanon's le- 
ccmstniction after IS years of civil war. 

Chirac also believes that it is in Europe's inteiKSt to look 
south and deal wifo the Arab countries overlooking the south- 
ern shores of the Medtterraneaa — a process that has already 
started. Chirac views the US role of peace broker in foe Mid- 
dle East as being tilled in Israel's fovour. Consequently, he 
holds that France should i^y a full balancing rale in an Aiab- 
Israeli peace settlemenL *^Ve must play our part in full to save 
the pace process and to entrench a s^ement,” be raid. This 
position exp lains the part France played in adtieving last 
month's Ist^-Ldianon trace. Chirac also has described the 
Gulf r^oD as “an excellent ally and economic and strategic 
partner” for Europe generally and Fiance m particular. 

France's current active movnneot toward foe hft'ddle East 
and tbe soutbem countries of foe Mediterranean basin, in- 
cludmg Morocco, yUgeria and Tunisia, is an integral part of 
French strategy. Hiis includes paitk^tion with these coun- 
tries in economic, militaiy and security activities. French par- 
ticipation, along wifo Italy, (he current gharrman of foe Eu- 
ropean Union, in the “Cleopatra 96” naval manoeuvres is clear 
evidence that Paris fully realises fi»t Egypt is a key to the 
Middle East and Meditenmiean regions. 


Monumental appeal in parliament 


Some of Egypt’s most precious monuments are crumbling to pieces. The 
Higher Antiquities Council has been making the case fbr urgent action 


Recent parliamentary debates and a speech de- 
livered by . Abdei-Halim Noureddin, secretary- 
general of the lE^er Antiquities Council (HA(^ 
to foe Cnfone, Tooriam and InfbonatiMi com- 
mittees of foe People’s Assembly have revealed 
that there is a p re ssin g need far a wjdo*seale na- 
tional gMnpaign to reston scane of Egypt’s most 
precious moouments. . 

The pariiamectary debates raised two main cod- 
cenis: one is fitat national devdopment plans could 
negatively affect Egyptian moninnaits jmd the oth- 
er is that restoring the monumeaits could destrinlise 
social conditions in areas where moaumeiits are 
densely populated by poor families. 

Accrading to Nourradin, a number of nalicHial de- 
velopment plm are currenfiy posing a direct threat 
to monuments and antiquities. Tra' example, we 
now have problems wifo die Imgation Mhukty 
f>an<g foe El-Salam «»"ai jvoject in Sinai could di- 
rectly destrity a nuofoer of antiquities there,” he 
paiid. He pointed out t^ scaae sections of the new 
line of die Cairo underground metro, the Sound and 
Light stnictuie in the ^landds area.and the 


House Hotol in Giza were all “floating on a sea of 
antiquities. 

Noureddin insisted that the new ring road being 
constructed around Cairo and the brir^ being built 
over the Nile in Luxor could both seriously tiireaten 
priceless monuments. The Luxor bridge, be said, 
was bei^ oected de^te (^iposhioa fixm the HAC 
and a presidential decree ^t bans anything being 
constructed witfam six kilometres of ancient sites. 

Aoemding to Noureddin, the Luxor bridge lies 
just 400 metres away from antiquities on foe west 
bank of Nile. The HAC's secret^-geneial add- 
ed, finfoennore, that his organisation’s consent to 
tile Cairo ring road was “a grave mistake”. 

. "The fact is that most people here in Egypt still 
finget that these monuments are no lon^ ours, but 
are now under UNESCO's direct supervision,” said 
Noureddin. “We do not have the ri^t to undertake 
any projects foat could seriously affect historical 
monuments.” I'foureddin conclude that foe two ob- 
jectives of establishing new development projects 
and preserving old monuments should go hand in 
hand; one should not be at the expense of the other. 


Another problem is that the HAC faces a severe 
shortage of ftmds. “As a matter of fact we need as 
many as 6.000 flats to house people who may be 
evicted from homes near as many as 600 Mamie 
and C(^c monuments in Cairo; we cannot just 
throw foem into foe streets,” said Noureddin. In 
Luxor, the HAC needs 2,500 flats to bouse families 
currently living in the Q-Korana antiquities area, 
which bolds a fhiid of the world’s ancient monu- 
ments, inehifHTig foe Valley of Kings. 

“Tbe jxoblem is that encroachments on antiquities 
and monuments are made not only by poor farnilies, 
but also by state authorities,” said Noureddin. “For 
exanqile, the Education Ministry occupies 14 his- 
torical monuments, foe raling National Democratic 
Party occupies 10, fire and water stations occupy 
62, while 75 monuments in foe Islamic area of EI- 
Ariiar and Ghouriya are leased as shops.” Nou- 
reddin mentiooed, however, ^ a recently formed 
national committee bad managed to rid 148 monu- 
ments of encroachnieDts in Upper Egypt out of a to- 
tal 691 affected, 30 out of 367 in the Delta, and 71 
out of 730 in Cairo and Giza. 


But tbe costs of restoring monuments in Egypt are 
exorbitant need LE35 million to restore the 
Hanging Church in Coptic Cairo and LE3S million to 
restore tbe Islamic area of Ghouriya. Monuments at 
foe Citadel in Cairo need LE2S-30 million, and Lux- 
or monuments need between LE15-17 million,” said 
Noureddin. In all, foe HAC needs as much as LESOO 
million a year to launch a large-scale canqiaign to re- 
store Egyptian monuments, l^ortunately. according 
to Noureddin, the HAC's armual revenues are cmly in 
tte region of L^O-90 million — mainly generated 
from foe sale of tickets to historical sites. 

Tbe HAC’s secretary-general was ha^y to men- 
tion, however, foal his organisation, winch employs 
up to 26,000 personnel, had recently received a SIS 
ifoUion grant from tire United States Congress and 
LE150,000 from the Arab Development Fv^ Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak has also ap^ved foe alloca- 
tion of LEI 00 million for restoration woric, of which 
LF‘^0 million is destined for foe Pyramids area. 

Salah El-Taroty, chairman of foe Assembly's Cul- 
ture Committee, said tiiat foe earthquake of 1992 
threw into sharp focus tbe fact that many ancient 


Egyptian monuments were crumbling to pieces. He 
criticised tiw poor technical qualifications of con- 
tractors undertaking foe repair work. According to 
him, tbe recent collapse ofthe ceiling in the Mosque 
of Amr ibn El-Ass was largely due to uh' 
professional restoration. 

Yehia Shaalan, parluunentaiy deputy for Luxor, 
and Radwan El-Shaer, deputy fyr the Pyramids area 
in Giza, laid blame at the feet of Culture Minister 
Farouk Hosni and the HAC. Tbe deputies bofo felt 
that foe HAC bad not formulated a clear-cut strat- 
egy on restoration work and foat Hosni rarely paid 
field visits to historical monuments. Other dqnities 
called fi)T a numlm of district museums to be es- 
tablished and for there to be tighter control to pre- 
vent foe smuggling of Egyptian antiquities. 

Noureddin concluded tfatf Egypt's historical mon- 
uments required more help fo™ the HAC alone 
could give. “It neei^ tk efforts of everyone and the 
collaboration of tbe ministries of Culture, Educa- 
tion, Local Administration, Agriculture, tbe Interior 
and Awqaf to save some of Egypt’s most precious 
ancient treasures,” he said. 


Coasting 

along 

ancient 

routes 

A team of nautical archaeologists 
have made the fimt survey ever of 
shipwrecks off Egypt's Med- 
iterranean coast to discover more 
about trade in eariier eras. Hala 
Halint investigates 



L-n A Kmd amphto^ (tete diird to early second oentnry BC) found at Has Hawala; the stone sand anchor beii^ raised at Ras El-Hikma 


cargo of a late-seventeenfo 
century wreck of a merchant 
near .^aHana Ighfirf q foe 
Red Sea, surveyed by foe INA- 
SCA team last summer. While 
pieces of the same type of pm*- 
celain have been fou^ in Tur- 
key, infocating one possible 
tra^ route followed by the Sa- 
ri«Tm ship, rtii.c shard revealed 
that another destination of foe 
ship's cargo could have been 
Norfo Africa. 

But providence was not al- 
ways so bountiful: on certain 
si^ recalcitrant weather con- 
ditions prohibited divera from 
inq«cting reported ship- 
wrecks. In Bir Saleh, for ex- 
ample, the team could not in- 
vestigate foe shwwreek, but 
neveitheless found on land op- 
posite foe harbour a fresh wa- 
ter well, remains of buildings 
and coins. Most interestingly, 
however, tbe site was littered 


almost every authority 
of Neptune were needed for 
elimmaiy arcfaaeologieal sur- 
f shipwrecks along Egypt’s 
west Me£tertaDean coast, 
eied this spring. The survey, 
gken by a team from the 
Pa branch of foe US lostitiffi 
otical Axdiaeology <INA) in 

lation with the Supreme CooD- 

Antiqulties (SCA), was «»■ 
i by^A Secre^-Gen^ 
•Halim Noureddin as being 
si of its bod to take place 
this stretch of tbe Med- 


itcEranean eoast 

Chies lor possible sites were 
mostly based on foe observatitws of 
local spear fifoermen and snodeeU- 
ers» explained D(»glas Haldane, (be 
American directicr of the team. But 
anmborae reporledly sighted on 
or on. & sea bed were not 
iiecesraiily taken to iixficate - tbe 
pr q teaee of sfa^wiedcs, ance they 
could siri^ l yve been duziq)^lty 
a taew in ite ixoce^of deaung a 
sfaip’shold. Aziofoer reason forscq>- 
tigjgn, Haldane elabr^ed, was 
“foe ships and foeir cargoes, bving 


sunk in shallow water, have been 
spread along the sea bed by the 
waves, fous tosing much of their in- 
trinsic archaeological valueL” How- 
ever, given that scuba-diving is a rd- 
' atively recent acti\^ wbidi was in 
any case prohibited along that 
stietdi of coast for military reasons, 
pliimta- of archaeological remains 
fod not present a threat — in contrast 
to the Ired Sea where looting of sub- 
merged sites occurs on a regular ba- 
sis. 

The surveyed 16 reported 
sites from Sidi Abdel-Rahman to 


Ras Hawala, taking in six ancient 
harbours and me anchorage and in- 
vestigating land sites in foe hope 
fliat they would yield evidence re- 
lating to sea-fiimg. Part of the 
team’s Tmmftdiatw aim wSS U> find 
out how research equipment and 
strate^es were to be adapted to the 
peculiarities of the E^ptian Med- 
itenanean coast The survey's wider 
obje^e was, as Haldane put it, “to 
bi^ a body of knowledge [on nau- 


tical archaeology in the Med- 
iterranean in Egypt], to network and 
create a dialogue wifo others work- 
ing in the field elsewhere.” 

As if to underscore die im- 
ponance of this objective, foe team 
came upon a significant find on land 
at Ras Gibesa, recalling other finds 
niade in foe Red The small 
fragment of porcelain from a peony- 
scroll dish was r emin iscent of por- 
celain ware that fonned part of foe 


Ed|te^^Wtedi|HCirolo$ 


with glass shards of many col- 
ours. indicating that a glass pro- 
duction centre had once existed in 
tbe area. At Ras El-Hikma, on foe 
oto band, the team were able to 
verity the fishermen's accounts of 
brokro and intact amphorae around 
an island near foe coast. 

From the abundance of ar- 
chaeological remains found on this 
she, Haldane beheves that a number 
of ships sank here. In addition to 
bhs of wood covering the sea bed, a 
stone sand anchor was found and 
rais^ Tbe amphorae found at the 
Ras El-Hilcma she date from foe 


first century BC to tbe seventh cen- 
tuiy AD, and come from different 
parts of foe Meditetranean. Hens, as 
elsewhere, foe contents of the am- 
phorae were emptied and sifted of 
sand, tbe ranaining organic materi- 
al to be analysed later for clues to 
foe ships' cugoes. 

The earliest archaeological ev- 
idence was found at foe team’s last 
stop, Ras Hawala (ancient Calamae- 
um or Promoniory of Callias) — a 
North Aegean amphora dating be- 
tween foe fburfo arc third centuries 
BC. AmcMig ofoer objects found at 
Ras Hawala was a Byzantine iron 
anchor “of a type dated in ofoer 
contexts from the sevoifo to foe 
ninth century AD”. On the w^ to 
the harbour, the team came upon ”a 
large beaehrock city wall” but the 
temains of foe ancient city were 
covered by dunes. 

Ahhou^ Haldane bad hoped to 
discover a Bronze Age, or nmraon- 
ic, shipwreck, tbe possibility is not 
precluded foe team under- 
takes a more in-deptb suryqr next 
autumn. Among other sites, tite 
team plan to investigate foe area of 
Marsa Matrouh: late Bronze Age 
Cypriot ware has been found there, 
a^ a border fo r tress of Rainses n 
exists at foe neaitty Zawiet Umm 
Rakham. As with this preliminaxy 
survey, adds Emad Kludil of the 
INA, ^ team wiD be joined by ar- 
chaeology students from foe Faculty 
of Arts, Alexandria University, 
whom such surveys provide tbdr 
only t mmmg in nauiic^ ar- 
diarology. 
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Fishing ban stings fishermeti 


A two-moDtb baa on fishing in die Med- 
iiHiiHiimii and the Red Sea imposed by 
die General Auihori^ for Fish Resource 
Devdopment, an affiliate of die Min- 
isby of Agriculture ^OA), has left ftsb- 
emMP sntertieg und« the sun with sodi- 
ing but empty nets. 

The deoee, which was issued on 27 
March and went into effect on I May* 
has beat severely criticised on the 
grounds that it wRl put oeaily 40,000 
figherman Out of woik and leave 2,000 
fidihig boats beached. Moreover, critics 
state, n will cause the price of fish to 
soar. The duration of the ban was later 
halved. 

Abbas EI-Taiabili, a columnist at At- 
Wt^ new^iqier, the mouthpiece of the 
onnsidon Wafil Party, described this 
decre e as a blow against fishennan m 
villa^ sunouodixig Damietta, Port Said 
and AtexanAia. R^idents of these vil- 
lages depend on fishing for their Uve- 
li&od. He added that the neotive ef- 
feds of the decree will not be limited to 
fish ermen. Those woriung in the main- 
tenance of fishmg vessels, nets and ice 
factories, as well as owners of fish 
shops, will also be bard hit 

Officials at the MOA, however, state 
tint the decree is in the long-term intei^ 
ests of fish ermen as it protects Gsh by 
henning fighing during the breeding sea- 
son. 

At a stonny pariiamentary session in 
die People's Assembly on 5 Nfay, an^ 
called for the cancellatimi of “such 
a sudden and unjust decree" which af- 
fects the livelihood of thousands of fisfa- 
ertnen. MPs noted that since most of the 
fish in the M^'t en anean do not stay in 
one location, the ban will have no real 
inqiacL Therefor^ they questioned, wbat 
function will the dec^ actually serve. 
In a measure of c omi noniise. Minister of 
Agriculture Youssef Wall reduced die 
duiatim of the brui to one mondL 

The reduction, however, did not garner 
rave reviews fiom firiiermeiL Immedi- 
^ly after the decree was issued, fisher- 
men in Eabet El-Bo% a Mediterranean 


A ban on 
fishing in the 
Mediterranean 
and Red Sea 
during the fish 
breeding , 
season has 
fishermen 
seeing red. 
Mona 
El-Nahhas 

reports 



the Meditetnnean vriiete fishnsooiees. 
axe dwibdZiqg as a resnft of ovex- 
fishtag." &is, he said, the first tmictint 
Egypt has banned fi^g in the Med- 
Itetanei^ but a shnllar policy h» been 
m {diace m dielM Sea from May to ' 

tessber ^ in the noithem laies for two 


to skmoolhsperyear. 

“All the M edite oanean rim countries 


Damietta fishmongers are seeing hard times 


pbotofAlotamedAltn 


town in the Damietta Govemoraie, 
staged angry demoostrations, on 

the Damietta chief of seeui^ to inters 
vene and either lift the ban or pay a suit- 
able compensation to fisfaermen. The 
firiiiflg fleet in Ezbet El-Borg, they note, 
accounts for nearly 70 per cent of 
EQUit's total fighmg fleet 

The efifects of the decree in Eafaat El- 
Borg are already visible. On a tour of the 
city. Al-Ahnm Weeldy dteerved that the 
majori^ of the fisheonen were doing 
eveiytoing but Ashing — playing cards, 
drinking coffee or staying home. More- 
over, hundreds of vessels were 

anchored to the sh<xe and covered The 
fish markets were also deserted “With- 
out fl^Ling, all of us will die of hunger," 
commented an elderiy woman. 

“The whole town dqiends on fishing 


as die main soorce of income," said 
Mustafa Abdel-Hamid, a figherman 
“We bve no other means of eanung 
moo^." 

OdiCT firiMnnen like Ahmed Kama] 
hinted that the decree came about as a re- 
sult of political considerations and lob- 
bying on the part of the fish farm in- 
dustry and the impoiiejs of fioaen fiA- 
“Thesc sectors, vra ihetr contacts and 
big officials are the onea who will ben- 
efit fiom the decree since th^ will be 
able to raise tfadr prices in response to 
die shortage of fish in the maricet," he 
said 

As readily as the complaints awid 
cluiges poured forth on the part of fisb- 
ermen , SO too did altemadves. Nasr Ah- 
med, an owner of a fishing trawler, sug- 
gested that it would be more effective to 


issue a decree whkh bans fisfamg vrifain 
7 irm of the shoretine, but allowing fish- 
eimen to fish in d e epe r water s . “This 
would be the best way to protect fish 
Amng the breeding season," he 
Officials at the General Anthony for 
Resouroe Developm^ hourever, 
would iKtt be baited *ThU fij^»^g ban 
vras not a sudden deciaoD," said Ab- 
dallah Hammad, rfatiniwn of the 


impose a rimflar ban evety yeai;*' adiM 
Hammad 

The decce^ he eagplained, was 'baaed 

on I' nn rtm nVpfpiintifHUt by 'tito ' UK- 

affiliated Pood and A^icottural O^gn- 
isation (FAO^ and foe National OcearH 
ographic Institute, which calted foe ifae' 
eSatiDatian of 30 per cent of tiie Conn- 
ie's fiehtng float and hfmmg . fiflliing 

durioe tito breeding seasoiL 

“TsSmg into coosidention foe needs 
Of tiie fishameo, we decided to 
ihe second r ec o m foendati o o, " he 
The authority bad ahea^ dedded m Oc- ' 
tober 1992 to sttip issumg new' ficences 
fix fishmg vessds. The decisiem was imr 
plemented in Jamnsy 1994 to give own- ' 
era of firinng vessds enot^x ttmw m fin- 
iah ongoing construction. However, said 
Wammiiiij most of tiie fisheoiien Violated' 
the decree even after it went into e&ct 
and cootmued to build new vessels. 

Addressing foe topic offish prides in. 
idation to tiie dec^ Rawmari staled 
tiiat the caufo fiom tiie Meditecmrean ac- 
counts for only 12 per cent of the tofal 
catch. “Most of our stock comes fiom 
the nottiiem lakes, tiie Nile and fish 
farms," he said. Therefore, “those who 
rfatm rtwrt the will SEC of 

the catdi and lead to a subseqnent rise in 


GAFRD. “It was issued after neariy six 
TTvmfog of ne ptijatinns the fishei^ 
men's union and conceroed «etg«rifi<^ ii^ 
stitotxxis." The fishennen'sunkn. Ham- 
mad noted, approved the decree on 30 
March. 

Countering allegations that the decree 
came as a resuh of outside lobbying 
ixessure, WgTmrtad stated that it aims “to 
protect our fish supplies, e«p»vMaHy in 


at price are wrong," noted Hann 
wmiH. nf firfi urawtc^ hg 


i>^l«ine«^ was already high before the 
him was unposed, but tins was a result ctf 
greed on foe past of menihanls tatiier 
tiiah a produce siqiply and dernand. 

The authority, he sttoed, wfll not emn- 
fishermen for tiie lo sse s i »aitttng 
die Mie-rooiith ban. ‘'This is there- 
^lonribflity of the fisheanen’s araocia- 
tjons nd nmen^ he —id. 


Great rush on housing shares 


TTts sale of a 75 per cent stake in the equity of a state-owned housing company stole the spotlight on ftte stock exchange this week, gfh eree n Abdel-Razsk report 


Representing foe first case of near-total pri vat- 

exchange, million shares of tiie Medinat Nasr 

Housing and Development Ounpany (MNHD) 
were pul up fix public subscription last we^ 
MtmD's parent compaity, the National Company 
for Constniroon and Urbanisation, had initially pul 
tgi for sale 400,000 shares of its subridiafy last Sun- 
day. The offering included 10 per cent of the 
MNHD’s apital and each share valued at LE 6 S. 
However, witiun die first two bouts of foe first da^ 
of subsenptiem, the offering was more than three- 
times oversubscribed. The subsertotian period was 
scheduled to last three day& 

To meet the demand, a hi^ ministerial committee 
bea^ by Ptitne Minister Kamal El-Gaozouti, de- 


cided to increase the share offering to three nullion, 
or 75 per coit of the cotzqiany's total equity. Ao- 
carding to foe commiiiee’s de^mi. 10 per cent of 
tiie shares will be set aside for the company's Em- 
ployee Shareholders AssociatioD (ESA). 

llie Ugher-foan-expected demand fx the shares, 
said Taher E1-Ma^ir^ MNHD's diairman, came 
as a surprise. However, die nirii, he ackted, was a re- 
sult of the company's strong financial p^atirtn 
“MNHD posted a pre-tax net profit eff LE 66 nullion 
over a nine month period cn^g 31 March," stated 
El-MaghrabL *Tn fiscal 1994/95, the compaity's 
pre-tax net profit was only LE36.5 million. The 
conmatty,. he noted, has ingre^M;«fi the projected 
19^/96 dividend fiom LE8.4 to LE9. 

“Anotto reason for die hi^ demand was diat die 


offering was well tiiought out and p r ep ar ed," srid 
El-Ma^ii^ Before foe shares were put 19 for pub- 
lic snbscrqrion, MNHD officials met with lepre- 
sentatives of brokerage bouses and mvestment 
funds to discuss the company's positiaa and sub- 
scription procedures. 

What makes this offering unique, he stated, was 
foe diverse back^mnids ^ the subscribers. Bro- 
kerage bouses received purchase orders from 
around 400 foreign investment funds, in addition to 
local and foreign businessneo, banks and small in- 
vestors. 

As a result^ this share offering, the conqnity's 
ownerslup rixuctore and le^ status will chan^. the 
National Co m p any for Cmstiuction and Urbai^ 
isation will retain 25 per cent of the riiaie^ 


MNHD's ESA will anprire a 10 per eeast stake and 
dto test wiU be hrid by infovidnafa and firaoicial in- 
stilutions. MNHD, therefore, will be sulgect to the 
ConqaamesLaw 159 of IMI instead of die PnbKc 
Sector Uw203 of 1991. 

SherifCatarah of tito Financial Brokerage Graqp, 
twt nf the gnmpmieg wfcrtt* manageri fon i«m», sirirf 
that whole the was warmly wricomed Ity 

the public in tiie first 1 ^, the derision to increase n 
to 75 per cent of the eqn^ made the sale more q>- 
pealing to both fiireign and local investors. 

“TItey luriied in to buy because the dedsaoo 
comes as a clear si^ial fiom the government that it 
is serious about privatisation," he MjH On the sec- 
ond and tiiird days of the offering, pnnfoase orders 
for five miffion shares were Bubrinttod. , 


The shifting fortunes of Port Said 


It is a bot summer nooroiiig m Port-Said, 
the harbour city straddling ^ noitbem tqi 
of die Suez C^iaL A groiqi of peddlers are 
trying hard to attract customers; but hav- 
ing little hick. “There is notfaiiq; really in- 
teresting to tnty” commented one shc^iper 
us^ to come to this noithem port on 
exclusive shr^pping tours. 'The prices are 
no longer as ebrap as they once were," be 
added. 

Once a duty-free zone under the 
(open door) policy launched in the mid- 
1970^ Fort Said was a popular com- 
mercial cerdre for tire entire cwiitiy. Whh 
commodities langi^ fiom canned fiuit 
cocktails to electric goods, the city at- 
tracted a wide range of consumers who 
had been denied access to foreign prod- 
ucts. 

However, over the last decade, a grad- 
ual nationwide lifting of tiie to on im- 
ports, coupled with foe mass piofoictkm 
of locally manufactured cofBisner goods, 
have puriied the rity out of the sh^iping 

ItmriightL 

Now, thee are signs ttiat tiie state of re- 
cession, from which Port-Said has suf- 
faed, may soon be revoawd; tiie town is 
e xp ecte d to get a new duty-fiee zone and 


Once a flourishing model for Sadafs open door policy, Port Said has fallen on hard times. Not for much 
longer, Dina Ezzat finds out, as she tours the city, talks to focal businessmen and the US ambassador 


an infusioa of refieshzng fbieigD in- 
vestments. 

Last Toesday, the Amerkan Ex|xess 
Bank opened a faanch in Port Said. “Ibe 
city has a good fimndatioo fSK* mvestiiiient, 
and tins is ^y we are here," said Ahmed 
Dafabous, AoKiicatiiEiqRess's executive 
director and legiona! bead of its ^Gddle 
East operation. “In two years it [Poet Said] 
will tniff! of^ it has tiie infiastiuctare, and 
the people here kiiow die [business] sys- 
tem," he added. 

A number of businessmen interviewed 
by Al-AAraM fFedify agreed that Dab- 
bous’s wgtrmwft for ^ city’s recovery is 
reasonable. Qoientiy under construction 
is a lar;^ new duty-free zone. This, ac- 
cording to Ibrahim Soudan, predde^ of 
Soudittco, an imporf-expoct fim bas e d in 
Port Said, will prototy give die loss of 
life to trade betweco iiOTtiieiii harbour 
and ofoer Me di te rran ean trade ports. 

Accordiiig to Edward Walker, the US 
ambassador to Eg>pt uiio presided over 
American Esqness's maugoial ceremony. 


die ocamg of diis bank to town reflects re- 
newed US investor mteiest in the dty. 

Walker has just lecumed fiom a two- 
week, 10-state tour in the US where he 
highlig hted the investmesl qqwitutiities 
for interested US businesaes. He predicted 
dnt sKxe US investmaits are soon to 
come. In Walker's view, Egypt's oommit- 
meiit to economic reform has ^radoed US 
investor interest in die country as a fiiture 
busmess c^ipaitiioity. There is, he s^ a 
sUfi fiom “polite iu te re sf to “acute inter- 
esf. He stated that potential US projects 
m Egypt wiU not be clustered u Cairo, but 
will go to odro* cities like Asaut, Alex- 
andria and Port Said. 

Tmrigring tfw «pmaign of US bUSISeM 
in Poit-S^ are two miyor projects that 
wfll be Snaooed ^imatify Ity American 
Ejqiiess. Tire fiiri IS a S2S rruDioa martial, 
and <^ier is an erqiart-orieiited plastic 
p roducts fitotory. 

Poet Said's busmeanen are exjiertiug 
tfatf witii peace oa tiie i^rcoal hocBon, 
business -mil flourish. "P«ce will geoer- 


ate wider trade opportunities for evetyoiie 
in tiie n^on, and Port Said wiU certamly 
benefit fiom this," said Fatin Ayouti, a 
Pott Said-based businessroan. 

Over the last fow years, an obrious pres- 
• eoce of the United States Ageoity for In- 
tenatiopal Development (USAID) in 
Port-Said has at tested tbe watera and 
paved the way for US investmects. Since 
tbe late 1980s, USAID has provided 
rixxt-lerm loans for the hxqxato^ smong 
otiier thingg, indistrial materials^ a^ 
cicultural products and frozen meat It afao 
funded and intcn>frDject$ through 
its links with local ooD-govemmenta] or- 
ganisations. 

Tbe cooperation bet w e en USAID and 
tito SnnJI Enterprise Deve lopment As- 
sodatioaafFartSaid(SEDA^abutoae 
exam ple. Widi a US g^ ofLEdmillkm. 
SEDAP has disbursed 1,582 loans since 
the hegtnnmg of 1995. Ranging in size 
fiom 1 £S 00 to several thousand pounds, 
foe lams, ufleie d at Iti per cem iniefest, 
have bed channdled into existing pro- 


jects . Id a meeting with tie board of SE- 
DAP, WaOcer cajay ed the US’s will-' 
rngneas to offer technical assistance fbrhn- 
prov in g the quality of goods produced by 
micro-cniBqiQses, ittadiy etahliog than 

Eg;^ is the second largest rec ipien t , of 
US aid aftex Israel However, die cuzfoot 
SI J union in milit^ asristence arid $8i5 
miUioo in econoniic aid annually aiti ex- 
pected to he reduced. Wdbr confirmed 
that tins is not gong to haiqieD tiu yen; 
and is unlib^ even next year. BuL be said, 

"Thi» jnh nfmrtnnnnnii tn a mnwi- 

liy is to [eveDluaOy] run iisdf oat offaisi- 
aes^ after helping the aid revolt realise 
econo m ic de v do^neat . 

Additional US m v esimeu te m Egypt are 
wuiinatMi at SU bfllkn. Of these; 70 per 
cent are channelled voto indostiy, with the 
ofl busmess topping tbe list 

In an to further trade he- 

tween Egypt and the US, last year both 
states si^im an a^eement of ecanomic 
partnership. The [ arti i gi- g hip aim« . at ■ 
changing Ibe nature of the economic ties 
betw ee n the two countries from a doaoi^ 
recipiemrelarionshiptoaone-tD-catohasi- 
nessidationriup. 
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Market report 


El-Temsah tops trading 


GIVlhKi an indication of a marginal 
tecovoy, the General Market Index, 
the capital market's leading bttometer, 
gained 0,^ points to close at 200.64 
for foe week 
en£ng9May. 

Only LE6431 
million in 


hands, also re- 
secting foe 
week's light 
trading. 

Am^ foe 
hardest hit 
were some 
manufacturing 
s e ctor 



companies, 

-wifo their loss 
in share value 
pushing down 
the sector’s in- 
dex tty 0.52 
points to 

26127. 

Shares of foe 
General Com- 
pany for Paper 
Maoufactunn 
g (RAKTA), 
received a 

sharp blow 
wfaa dto 
from LEZ5.8 to LE24.7, a 14.68 per 
cent dedine in share value. Shares of 
the .Alexandria Poitlaxxl Caneot Com- 
pany, however, witnessed a LE24199 
mcreasB to close at LE3S9.9 per share. 


And, while the Suez Cement Conqiany 
led the maricet in terns of number of 
shares trad^ Hs shares dosed d. their 
opening price of LE41.90. The com- 
pany traded 
152,660 
shaiei^ . ao- 
ooonfoig fin 
22 A 6 -per 
cent of tiie 
market's total 
tnnsactionsL 
For. the fi- 
nancial . sei^ 
tor,:'tito |BC- 
tuie .was a 
Uttie bri^ttei. 
fts index 
gained 3A2 
ponds to ' 
close ' . ' at 
206J4. Hie 
Egyptian En- 
gmeos ' for 
Arab In- 
vestment 
CoixqiaiDy 
grioed LEI 
per riiare to . 
close ' at' 
I£142. . 

Ibe service 
sector’s mdex 
lost 0.83 
poinis .;to 
dose at 136.47. Siares of El-Temsah. . 
Tourist Projects Coicbg^y realised tiie - 
most substanfori gams, on the' madeel; 
gaining LE74.40 to level off tt LE310 
perrii^ 


^ Msi Tue Wed Hiu 



ifalfwa«' - - ^ . 

EGYPT'S ooiapetitive poatko was 

debate during a kewre organised . 

fo Reseanfo'fonim 0®F) last weifc W^ ;.; 

WihiihaaeBd^ Aepor^ 

iiwmaaitip dif*****' of tiic ERF., 800 xeyoMC* 

speaker at rite lectnrr/Egj^ laiied 27tti oitt 
S°cf48 countries m Ihe Worid-Economw^. 
urn’s .1995:. Worid Competitiveness Repott 

(woii 

' “Tins' is a very favourable positioo jpvffl ^ 

fictfliatarnongtito'oflMrcomflries hstedm tne^ ; 
port were the 25 mostadvancedmem l^ 

of tiie Oisamsation ft* Econoamc Cooptiroott 
and Devdopment (OECD),*’ 

. In tite wot the economw cwmtiOM 
tiemding coantiies were evaluated nsoig 38p o^^ 

ftrerttfeatoinsrdaliigtotfaepcifoiJ M^Pc^ te 

tmwn groapingK dornestic economic w engm, toe .• . 
infiaslzneture, mtemdional sta tus, 

• .«yveBmi 6 iiL.SGieiice and tedmology, floanoB and-. 
Sepecplft- - 

V .The xqKnt .draws tiiat qhiimigb tii e sge. rf • 
Egypt's "* * **> and the .country’s y oss dojii s ttc - . 

(GDP) ranked 39tiv and tt <n per-', 
cqnfaioebixte it ranked 42nd, it was lOthxatepns." 

wMwIgwt gruuflli 4til Dl tCnBS Of ifae _ 

low cost of living. — 

. Ttii) y>t!wigftrt ffi TOTifwig from 7 to 14 i m Its pro-* • 
of oergy, crude oil, rndnstrid eheonca^* 
rice and minzB.-Tlie coontty- topped foefat 
.terms of covering its £araplrte.tiirormb eicport revr 
w f ii M i ft ' yiwl mnlreri ^h hi tiie glUWto rate of OPCOf' ■ - 
mdcial .services exports. In teuus of lira aLare of* - 
commercial services to QDP, Egypt ' 

however, did not lecem h ighnrai ira'y^ 

foftT ^ ^n ia nce rtfitecomnraditiese9qiarts.inusi? 

said Bandoossa,. .will -hopefiilly be zpdffied-.'' 

wrmiMiiiMifaiii on of trade Kbenilfr>«li>iri'- . 
and I^^slatiye.Tefonns Ity tiie goveet^ . 
mcnL '. . ^ 

HanilfwicjH i stated fotej m her-OpBliOP^ tiiei-> 

raport highlf^ited fbtee main pa^ec»:.fo$^> 
Egypt's fittuce. Firs^ in xelation to its levd of iiH>- 
com^ the Egyptian guvenuneot is weU off ana 
ri nf nrnanri )^ tiie-ieveoiie of dioot mie-tiixnl ofti^.< 
comitiy's GZffi. Caueqaen^, “foereis en onn o ua^' 
room for re-sBocating its expeofotuzes so as to >~ \ 
capitalise on poteorial {siv^ sector ayesbaoBBt,^-^ 
she said. In her opizuoii,' tins would idease a mao; 

canl^ciiaimdleS^ovraz^ intyrovmg socakseiH 
vices, envircrameiital corit^ and rkamage 
terns. 

There is also rboin, dte said, fiv a drift intiie fi>o 
cos of wifoin tiie bra^et for- ednea^^. 

ticHial ana'healfo. services; and leseardi and de-V' 
vdopmenL 'Dua would favour croim&y-.f 
basic, setyraes and coodiicfrg tesearcb deaiffied- 
to xrise mdostrial peoducrivity. Green fbe greats: : 
strides male in Egypifs stafaffisation and stnio-?' 
tiiral reform programmes, .the country's economic''* 
productivityis a im better than the leyri reflected. .. 


f- 






Frw tmle acMrid 

LAST week in Amman; ftdlowing moit tbm a 

year of dtsciumons, Egypt Jordan siga^ a 

free trade aieboriL T^ aceprd^ wii^ 

effect on 1 1997, is first aoeotti of its 

kmdbcteramJbedm'aidaoolto 

A l uto t-i i iwnt iftmwii Wa jnmt ewfimwllefe towifed 

fay ^yptian Priiiae Mfm i ttt B . gowMii EMjanzoDci, 
ftnd Jiantait'a Prime ftfirister AbdeMCnxm Al- 
f^abadti, s^*^ “The flee tiade'i^ceDDBnt npr^! 
sods aii advanced deaient in Atdi economie. 
tics." The fiee trade accml allows for the cac- 
• change of titeomimocfities oflxifo countries w^ ' 
out ^pl^ymg-cuatonte^dtf^ slsp JKOvi^ fir 
tite fiire transfer (rimdn^ nil taboBCL 

D nring 'the' jsvo-day - lalk^ the Egyptianr’ 
JordanuD joint aian signod pacts to- 

pioinote jrmtt investment m timiism arid previ^ 
dual taxation. The two caoBtnes are alnady 
volved in a number of jomt jpeojeefs. Uieae to-' 
.chide: an efectcie grid oqonecti^ nmtaal conces- 
soite betoneen A^foa and Egyptuia ports, a 
cranpaity for investment and devetopment in ag-. 
ricidlnremdniinxtiwadlfapngects.- . : ,i[ 

Potential ureeatmeot areas are ifoarmaceuticals,- 
engmieering. span parts md intwiriediBte dwoK^ 
.-icals. 

Jordan ato E^y^ are cuireatiy D^otiating their 
respective partnoshto agre ou e uls wifo tbe 
ropean-UhioiL ' ’ 

to 19H to Xoidan totaled $45 

million, while Jesdardan c aports to J^ypt t o taled 
loug^ ns milliorifQr die same year. 
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Year fivo of plan 

THE. PEOPLE’S Amembty will sooin witn ^ 
heated ' debates on Egypt's ■n«ti«rfiai socto^ 
economic development jdan vriiicii was fosenteied 
week in the Shura CooncS. The plan deals, 
wifo the fifth and final year of tiie fivctyear |daic - 
.(1992-15^97), ond will fbeus mainty an.tiie com-^ . 
ixiodtty sector. - |. 

According to tiie report on tiie pian, it amis'at 

aisiog giowfti rates tfarce 4 imesfoat of the pop^, 
uiatibn growth lato covei^ ibe hafaiw of pay^ ' 
menis deficit gap,pihntotog iriore i wblic sector ' 

CQm]MIH«« and iMmVthinga niimK»rwf A<-: 

vdopment projects; 

This year, fin the first tin^ the pian 
privatisation measures as being a part of tfae 

grreeemneDt’s lefonn -policie& The xqiort aim 
said that mne than 14 {mblic sector rontyanto^ 
32 hotels and a number of department sbRCS wilt 
fra nfoolly pot up for next year.- to the mean^: 
tiizi^ tbe sales (tfpifoZic sector shares in joint vho-.* 
tore banks will be stqiped tgh - ' 

'The Tcpoit alao 


-1 




ova tiie past IS years have reailted in a 29 per! 

1980^ 


1 ^ State’s role win be oonfined to^ 
diessiDg rzifiastnratural needs. ' 


* 1 

Industrialists on Iraq visit I 

A DELEGATION fiom tiie Federation of Eimk - 
^ Industries QX)E0 is sdieduled to leavej^ 

Iraq tornonow, wifo tira aim rfstadyin g itwi THMi; 
wultton’s needs wifo lespem to food mS' 

ptofflBctefoMto Jh^ products are exengited 

STsS&S*” “ I*' 


:\'k 


“Hns IS our wy of expresring sol^^ 

foe W P« 2 >V said Mamdouh Me^ vice- 

jesto of tire TOEL “Thw have 

^to a severe riioitage ojf^focse essential ^ 


■nra <toI^on wffi include representatives riF 


The visit ctraics in responyo ^ ^ mirff i i ii!. twi^- 
foe In^ Federation 

wemtolraqminid.1994 A«^ ^ 


EdHed by Ghada Ragalt 
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Al-Ahratm A Diwan of contemporary life 


The NatioDBl. Bank, the Egyp^ Natknia] Bank, 
and the RimV of die National Mint were ihe various 
names used by AkAhram in d» ^ring and smnmer 
of 1 898 to zefo to the rnimment ro nakion of ^riiat 
would ultimately be called The Naticnal Bank of 
Egypt Fonned with Egyptian and Euiopean cqiital 
in that year, Eg^'s fiist bank to issne bank ixsites 
IS now flfy wMfihtnghft first centenniaL 

-Neady one huadiBd yeais ago* news of the ftrth- 
comn^ bank was greyed wiA an elemeDt of can- 
tioL (% 26 May 1 898, AJ’AIirm wxxtes,;“Aocoidi^ 
to tile ^jiptian Gazette, talks are eunendy in 
progress over the.creation of a bank. It ap- 

peals that Ae talks win soon b^fiuit;-becaite the 
owneis of naajor houses. in Lmdon have 

agreed to pardeipation in its ftnnaiioiL Alftoii^ we 
axe at the 3Voq)ect$ of mree batksm our. 

couDOy, we are convened, that die new harfes will be 
British owned, yet be caD^*national* banka.** 

The crestion o&Egypt's first jia*io >ial bank as die .- 
I9di centuiy drew to a close inaiked die culmina* 
don of the tadicsl tran sfimnati op in Egypt’s ec- 
onomic and fiwanetai system. Ihe process b^an 
with the collapse of the Mamelidce fendal ^ystem 
and the intnxnicdon of in the reign of 

Mobamed Ali (1805-48). It is to dtis. period then 
that we must.&st tom Jo see the unfolding of die 
rioiy of banks ^ banken in Egypt 

.“Banldttg is die of- cqdtalisnf* ^les. the 
well-known adage. Yetias c^riwan inade its en- 
into the conntzy umM the umbrella of the siat^ 
it lacked diis piereq h iafle sp^ Th£^ peifaqps, is 
what enabled Western tc^italum, wxlfa its es- 
tablished hanVing ^nrit, to sccuce its foothold in the 
Egyptian eeooon^ even befijre die end of the reign 
ofMohamedAlL \ 

Not diat Mobamed Ali was obUvioasto the ne^ 
In 1842 he a ttem p ted to iqect an element of this 
roirit with the establishing of die' Commecdal 
Bank in Alexandria. According to 'a conteooponiy 
commentator, it was "like the banks of CMlized 
kingdoms in that it would have dw-authority to set 
the price of die currency, to set the prices of varions 
commercial and a^cidtnrpl {Modnets subject to 
trade, to qpen credits and to arrange transfias.” The 
experiment however, was doomed to fiul as 10 % as 
the pa^ retained full conttd over altsectors of x- 
onomic activity. i. 

In ^ite of d^ initial fidlwe, the idea of fbmidnig 
a nari^ai bank had taken hoild. In a sense it was 
bound to do so. It was increasing promoted by 
diet group of Egyptians sent on edo^tional mds- 
sioos to various European centals, where diey also 
assiduously recorded their hxipressicais of die fea- 
tures of life there. Foremost anumg these was the fl- 
lustrious Sheikh Rafea Rafie*.Al-Tahrtawi, «xn- 
*T[he greatest commercial induriiy m Paris 
is the hanlring system, u^db is divided into two 
branches: the ro^ or government bank and the 
batiks of Paris, b the government bai^ the people 
deposit the sums they wish and every yes tb^ talre 
a certain as sti^a^ by dieir law. This profit 
is not considered usi^ as 16% asA does not exceed 
the amount stipulated in law. The same applire to . 
the banks of Pmis, where znoney. is lent and bor- 
rowed at an interest. The [uofit <m deposits dim is 
higto dwfi in the' royal banks, alttifu^ money de- 
posited in the latter banks is said to be m<Me secure 
than in the former.” 

In adc^oD, many fbreigneEs to fonnd pri- 
vate banks m Egypt — Qt^tenhetm, Levison and 
Co. and I.anrfan Co. fe addition a number of. 
Egyptiamsed Jews and Gredcs founded several oth- 
er banks and the "Bank of the Natumal Mint” was 


1 


partially of their prog- 
eny. It was thQT who 
emst i t u ted the baddxxie 
of the new of. 
itaUsm in Egypt 
Souares Bratheis firm 
was a perfect exanqile. 

Almost every major pro- 
ject tiiat was in tlie wocks 
m the last of the 

19th centuiy was as- 

sociated wim the ■»« «« 

Souares. Cairo's fboner 
tranqiort system is an ex- 
anqile. Its demise, came: 
wife fee introduction of 
the electric tramway in 
1896. The Helwan rail- 
way, fee Cairo sewer 
proj^ the natraw- 
aauee aericultnral rail- 
ways, fee sale of govern- 

meat prc^ieEfy to me British all, te a greater or less- 
er extern, had fee name Souares belfeid them. It is 
feus rm sinprise to find that the Souares Brothers 
were instrumental in fbnning fee National Bank of 
Egypt, after they and a nmnber of other prominent 
^j^itian ct^ita^ families succeeded in con- 
solidating feeir ties wife prominent >»win"g bouses 
huiEuro^ 

In qnte of fee initial reserve wife whufe AI- 
Ahrtm greeted fee National Bank, it could not deny 
its significance. As AJ-Ahram's owner, Bichaia Ta- 
qla, wrote on 12 January 1899, 'Tirstly it is a great 
batik Secondly, it is a prelude to an agricultural 
bank, which we believe will bring fee grea test and 
most wideqxr^ benefit to fanners in gaieial and 
small figmers in particular.** 

One advantage of the latter bank, accoidiiig to Ta- 
qla, would be that it would "force banks and large 
c ominerei a l houses to lower die interests on feeir 
loans in order to wwT*pg *e wife the aforementioned 
bank” More imp w ten dy, an agricultural bank 
would siqipot fee country’s {ximaiy i^ustry: ag- 
riculture. *111 would grant lo^ to small fanners, 
which would give them fee same advantages as 
large land owners and mexdiants dewiirig tiie 
bank” 

Such was fee potential for die proposed bank feat 
Taqia pleaded. "The rulers and all ofBcials must 
lend their support to the new project or any bank 
that would fumll this funedon. Indeed, the entire 
nation should siqipoit such projects so as to 
strengdien our natfonal ennen^, qiread proqierity 
and deviate, through the geneiation of money, the 
burden of taxes.” 

It was feus wife a ^ririt of b%e, tainted wife 
smne cantioii, tbatAl^Ahfxm followed fee establish- 
ment of the National Bank of Egypt The official 
birth of the bank is marked by the Idiedival decree 
of 25 June 1898, alfeough the bank did not actually 
open its doors until 5 Sqitembtf . The edict quelled 
TO intense speculation feat acconqiamod the mini- 
sterial meetings held during the tfanx days prior to 
its luomulgation. In addition to qpedfi^ the 
amount of capital, the number of shares and the sys- 
tem of subsciqrtioin, fee decree autiioiised the new 
bank to issue bank notes. The government would 
also be enqxnvered to ratify the tq^iomtzneiits of tiie 
bank's director and his deputies ami to qipoint two 
rqxesaitalives who would be responsible for “mon- 
itoring the inqilemeotation of laws and regu- 
lations of the bank and auditing the moneys and 
bonds in its cofios.** 


The first Egyptian bank- 
note went into circulation 
almost exactly 100 years 
ago. It was issued the 
year after the National Bank of Egypt was found- 
ed by royal decree in 1898 to become the na- 
tion's first government financial institution. Be- 
cause Britain was occupying Egypt four of the 
new bank’s 20 directors were Britons, including 
the chairman of the board. In this instalment of 
his reveiw of Egypt’s contemporary history on the 
basis of reports published in AMhram, Dr 
Yunan Labib Rizq tells how the bank was 
established and the obstacles it had to surmount 



Illustration: Makram Henein 


The first board of directors meeting was held on 5 
Ji^ in the Cairo offices of fee Souares Brothers. 
Sixteen of hs twenty membm were preseoL Those 
were fee ones resident in Cairo. Three ofeer mem- 
bers the board were BritiriL As for the election of 
the chairman, who was also British, it b a story we 
will relate in a momenL 

Over tiie next two weeks, AI-Ahram publiriied a 
series of advertisements pm out by the board. One 
reads, “The National Bank is a company wife a cap- 
ital of one million pounds steriing, divided into 
100,000 riiares worth 10 sterling ea^ as stpulated 
in tte decree of 25 June.” A second advertisement 
announced the forthcoming sale of the shares and 
the method of payment: One pound ten «hi1Hngs 
upon subscription for each share, then a second in- 
stalment of the same amount fii^y the re- 
mainder "to be paid at specific times and upon con- 
ditions set by fee board of directors of tbe brok and 
in accordance wife fee penment regulatimis”. 

- Contemporary AI-Ahram readers were certain to 
note alongside fee advertisements the newqiqier’s 
exhortation to tbe public; "We pray tiiat citiTens re- 
spond ufeoleheartedly to tbe sub^ption so as to 
malfg this hamk ‘national* in more than namft only. 
All indicstimis confirm fee hopes pecqile have for 
the success of this bank that enjoys the back^ of 
tiie Egyptian government We urge people wishing 
to subscribe in tiiis venture do so quickly and not to 
let the opportunity pass them by.” 

Al-AMram had no cause for disappointment The 
origmal 20,000 shares put on sale in Egypt were 
covered 33 times in a angle di^. "The price of tiw 
share has now reached 13 and 1/8 pounds!” A/- 
Ahram cheered. 

Rejoicing fiirfeer tiiat subscriptions exceeded all 
eaqiectatioDS, Al-Ahram comments, "The Souares 
Brotiiers are delighted and see tiiis as proof of the 
great success that is anticipated for the bank This is 
the first time in tins nation’s history that tiie numb er 
of shares on offer has been exceeded 33 times by 
demand.” One dark note, hownvr, was that the 
number of shares allotted to Egyptians was limited. 
"We know of Egyptians who subscribed for 100 or 
200 shares but were only given three or six.” 

Tbe process of strocturing the bank, which took 
np fee remainder of the year, was the subject of 
item after item in the news. Tte first stq>, to select 
the cfaainnan of the board of directors, provoked a 
smaD storm. Within three (kys of fee inomiilgation 
of the khedival decree establiriimg fee bank AI- 
Ahram writes: "We repeat to you a very strange ru- 


mour that people have been floating. They say that 
Sir John Allen Palmer (the British Cnanciri advisor) 
is to be appointed director of fee new National Bank 
at a salaiy of 4,000 pounds.” 

Two weeks later fee rumour was confirmed wife 
fee appointment of Palmer as fee director of fee 
bank “Everyone knows feat every economic project 
feat has hero introduced in Egypt in recent years 
has been his brainchild. This includes fee national 
bank where be has just ascended fee throne,” com- 
mented AI-Ahram. Nor could contemporary readers 
have miwri the sarcasm when h caip^ “^e bank 
will be under exemplary leadership in his hands, for 
he, more fean anyone, is aware of fee weaknesses of 
die Egyptian treasury and the advantages fee bank 
can gain from fee goveniment and the people.” Nor 
did h (xnit mention of the benefits in store for Sir 
Palmer himself: a salary of 5000 pounds, a home 
paid for by the bank commisrions on certaio 
commerciri activities. "All of tiiis for a 10-year 
tenn. How fortunate some people are!” 

The bank in Cairo open^ its doors for business 
Ml 5 September. Working hours were "fiom nine in 
^ mmiimg imtfl noon and from three to five in fee 
afternoon and on Saturdays from nme in tbe morn- 
ing until noon. It is closed on Sundays.” Two weeks 
later. Sir Palmer presided at tbe inauguration of tbe 
Alexandria branch. Tbe ceremonies "were attended 
by a large number of prominent merchants and bank 
directors in fee port city.” 

In fee Ministry of Finance, fee new British advis- 
or, Sir Eltfon Gorst struck up, through fee offices of 
Sir Palmer, a close woddng relationship between 
fee government and fee bank This is supported by a 
mimstiy circular addressed "To all government de- 
pailments”, notifying them that fee ministry "has 
opened a current account in tbe Egj^tian National 
Bank Henceforth, all sums to be disbursed to in- 
dividuals and agencies by fee Ministry of Finance 
shall be paid by cheques drawn on this bank*’ 

The new system caused some alarm in Al-Ahram. 
"Tbe Ministiy of Finance will soon be able to dis- 
pense with all its trilers and mon^-counteis, dis- 
missing them one after fee other as en^lctyees grow 
accustomed to drawing their salaries from tbe Na- 
tional Bank” 

Otiienvise, a series of reports indicate that Sir 
Palmer wasted no time in consolidating the position 
of fee bank by establishing contact with othM major 
banking finns. At fee b%uming of October, soon 
after fee bank opened. Palmer undertook a Eu- 
ropean tour "to visit fee major banks in Paris, Lon- 


don, Berlin and Brussels in. order to establish re- 
lations between feem and the National Bank” 

However, tbe major task before the bank was is- 
suing bank notes in accordance wife tbe provisions 
of fee kbedival decree. Oh 23 August AI-Ahram an- 
nounced, “The bank will begin to issue paper cur- 
rency within six months. These will be in de- 
omnioations of 100 piastres and five, ten and one 
hundred pounds.” However, as obstacles b%an to 
rear their beads, it turned out that the task was not 
SO strugiti-forward. 

Tbe first obstacle was tiiat the government bad ■ 
previously authorised tbe Ottoman Bank to issue 
bank notes. The National Bank protested and threat- 
ened to bring a case against the Mimstiy of Hnance 
before die Mixed Court However, shortly af- 
terwards, Al-Ahram announced, "An accommoda- 
tion has been reached wife fee Ottoman Bank re- 
garriing fee licence to issue bank notes.” Subsequent 
editions of fee newsp^ier revealed fee nature of feat 
accommodation. This, we leam, was the approval of 
fee propo^ put forward by Sir Palmer "to name Mr 
Reeves, one of fee founders of tiie Ottoman Bank 
as one of fee two assistant directors Sir Palmer is 
entitled to qipoinL” 

The seco^ and more important obstacle, per- 
tained to tbe position of fee Caisse de la Dette Ob- 
lique (fee National Debt Fund) in control of all the 
monetary reserves of the Egyptian government Tbe 
government could not spend from its reserves un- 
less it had the approval of all die member countries 
on the Caisse. 

On 21 January 1899 fee National Bank asked the 
Caisse to deposit in the bank "tbe moneys and cur- 
rencies feat equal the value of the bank notes it will 
issue.” Tbe Caisse refused "unless fee press that is 
to mint fee currency is brought to Egypt and placed 
in fee premises of fee Caisse or the Ministry of R- 
□ance and only put into %eratioo in fee presence of 
representatives fiom the Caisse or the government” 
Tbe fear of fee Caisse was that it would have to col- 
lect its dues in tbe new paper currency of the bank 
rafeer than in gold currency as bad been the case un- 
til then. 

Negotiations between fee two parties took up the 
better part of fee following three months. In eariy 
March progress seemed h^less. British occupa- 
tion officiails intervroed for fear tiiat the new bank 
n^d flounder if it did not issue bank notes. A so- 
lution was forthcoming and we read of it in Al- 
Ahram of 17 March 18^. 

"Tbe Ministry of Finance has decided to accept 
fee bank notes issued ity the bank and to pay to ^ 
Caisse in gold the equivalent of fee amounts it al- 
locates to fee provinces in paper money. This is in 
or^ to guarantee that fee government has in its re- 
serves tite amount of mon^ equal in value to tiie 
cuzxency issued." 

Within three w erics, on 3 j^iril to be precise, the 
National Bank of Egypt mint^ its first p^ier cur- 
rency: a hundred-piastre note wife two camels on h 
and a fifty piastre note bearing pictures of tiie 
Sphinx and fee Pyramids. The following day the 
bank transferred to tbe Ministiy of Finance LE4.000 
to be put in general circulation, matkmg fee be- 
ginning of the bistoiy of fee Egyptian bank note 
whidi has almost conquleted its first centennial 


77ie author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of AI-Ahram His- 
Uxry Studies Centre. 



Enemies cooperate 

SOUTH Korea announoed tiiat three companies have 
been given permission to pursue their investments in 
North Korea, which include Samsiing Bectronics, Dae- 
woo Electronics and Talchang. 

Samsung wHI invest $7mn woth a telecommunications 
firm in North Korea to set up a telecommunications cen- 
tre In North Korea. Daewoo will invest $6.4mn in a pro- 
ject that produces electrical and electronic equipment 
Taichang will invest $5.3mn rn a project to produce min- 
eral water. Such cooperation is unusual in r^ht of the re- 
lations between the Iwo countries. 



Portfolio management company established 

THE STOCK Exchange Authority approved the estabnsh- 
ment of the International Company for Creation and Man- 
agement of Stock Prxtfolios, wifo licenced ca|!^l of 
LEIOmn, issued capital of LE6mn and paid-up capital of 
LE3mn. 

Hussein Shukri, chairman of the board, said that the 
company's activities will focus on portfoTio management 
and' selling securities. He said that the company's es- 
tablishment comes at a time when the stock market is ex- 
periencing a major resurgence, in light of tiie efforts to im- 
plement the country’s privitisation programme. 




Faisal Islamic Bank 
of Egypt 

Health care policy 

To support the govenunent’s healdi care poHy, Faisal Islamic Bank 
of Egypt embarks on a Strategy geared toward providing financing 
for companies operating in this field, providing the production lines 
and cs^ital repuiied for setting up medieme factories and hospitals. 
The gwiftnnt of financing provided the bank totalled LE 1,6 billion 
of which the bank holds shares worth L£. 22 million. 


Company 

Location 

Medicim Production: 


■ Faico 

Amelia - Alexandria 

■ Faicoby 

Indusuial Zone - Borg El 

Arab 

■ Tenth of Ramadan for 
medicine industry 

Industrial Zone-6th Oct 

care: . 


• Misr International Hospital 

Dokki-Giza 

• Cairo specialize Hospital. 

Roxi.- Cairo 

• Mansoura Medical Centre 

Mansoura 


Hiese companies mpet the local markets, demands at moderate 
prices and export dieir products manufactured by using the latest 

technology 



Boosting Saudi-Egyptian ties 


PREPARATIONS in ^ypt and 
Saudi Arabia are current under- 
way to boost cooperation between 
thw two countries in a variety of 
fields as Cairo prepares to host 
the Egyptian-Saudi Higher Coop- 
erative Council, headed by Eg^ 
ban Foreign Minister Amr Moussa 
and the Saudi foreign minister. 
Prince Saud Faisal. The meeting, 
vtrill take place during toe 
fortocoming monto, will deal witii 
a number of topics reflecting toe 
depth of toe relationship between 


toe two countries. 

The Egyptian ambassador to Ri- 
yadh, Mohamed Kamal Amr, stat- 
ed that it is expected that toe vol- 
ume of Saudi investments in 
Egypt will increa^ with regards to 
toe private sector, espectaliy in ar- 
eas where Saudi Arabia is able to 
bring its technical know-how into 
use, with emphasis on land rec- 
lamation projects, including ag- 
ricultural and irrigation equipment 
The past period witnessed the 
convening of a meeting among 


private sector representatives of 
toe two countries, in which a num< 
ber of Egyptians expressed an in- 
terest in investing in Saudi Arabia. 
This is a phenomena which will 
widen and increase the economic 
relationship. 

The council will seek to Increase 
commercial exchange by ex- 
empting some goods from dufy. 

The Egyptian ambassador said 
that toe committee will also ex- 
amine problems faced by Egyp- 
tian workers in Saudi ^bia. Uk^ 


wise, increasing Saudi tourism to 
Egypt will also be a topic of dis- 
cussion. The ambassador said 
that Egypt is preparing as many 
airplane seats as it can in prep- 
aration for the summer tourist sea- 
son. 

Finally, toe committee mil ex- 
plore means of increasing cultural 
exchanges between the two coun- 
tries In toe fortocoming period, in- 
cluding painting and theatre, as 
well as exchange trips between 
youth and scientific organisations. 


Business news 


Developing Afnca 
UNITED Nations Secretary- 
General Boutros Ghali opened a 
meeting for heads of UN agencies 
that took place in Nairobi. The 
meeting is aimed at finding means 
of enhancing dev^opment in the 
African continent 
Ghali stated that his visit co- 
incides with toe international plan 
announced by the IMF and toe 
World Bank to implement a ten- 
year development plan in Africa 
which will focus on enhancing 
managerial skills, education, 
health care, food and water sup- 
plies in toe oxitinent inhabited by 
over 700 million people. 

Industry minister meets with 
the industries federation 

SULEIMAN Rida, minister of in- 
dustry, held a meeting this past 
week with members of the brard 
of the Egyptian industries Federa- 
tion, focusing on toe problems 
currently facing Egyptian industry 
and the role Of toe federation in 
solving these problems. The 
meeting also discussed toe pros- 
pects for toe federation's coop- 
eration with other ministries and 
organisations during toe forth- 
coming period. 


Top speakers confirmed for lAA 
35th World Advertising Congress 

LEADING figures in global marketing communications will ad- 
dress toe International Advertising Association’s (lAA) 35th 
World Congress, "Visions: Communicating with Consumers in 
a Multimedia World”. June 9-12 1996 at toe Korea Exhibition 
Center in Seoul, Korea. The event will focus on three major 
areas with a full day devoted to each. 

The lAA's global network comprises more than 3600 mem- 
bers in 89 countries worldwide. It has also NGO consultative 
status with UNESCO and other UN agencies. 

As is toe practice that toe host country of the succeeding 
lAA Congress hold a gala night to welcome and invite at- 
tendees to the coming congress, Egypt, host of toe lAA 
1998 Congress, will hold a gala night with an Egyptian 
oriental character under the name "Egyptian Nighr on the 
congress’ last day. 


New companies 
established 

THE COMPANIES Committee at the Min- 
istry of Eoonomy, headed by Ahmed 
Fouad Atta, first under-secretary at the 
Ministry of Economy, approved toe es- 
tablishment of 17 companies, 10 of which 
are joint stock ventures whose total capital 
amounts to LE837,500mn. Seven of these 
companies are with limited liabilities, the 
capital of wtoich amounts to LE451.000. 
Eight companies are headquartered in 
Cairo, six in Giza, two in 6th of October 
City and 10in 10th of Ramadan City. 

Four companies operate in commerce, 
three in contracting, four in sendees and 
one company in the field of tourism. 


liiSttfaiice conference held 


KING Hussein Of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, inaugurated 
toe 21st annual meeting of toe 
General Arab Insurance Federa- 
tion at toe Royal Conference 
Halls in Amman, heid this past 
week from 14-16 May 1996, un- 
der the supervision of the Jor- 
danian insurance Companies 
Federation. 

Kherry Salim, vroe-president of 
the Egyptian Insurance Super- 
visory Organisation, said over 
190 members of the federation, 
made up of representatives of in- 


surance and re-insurance com- 
panies from ali over toe Arab 
world attended the conference, in- 
cluding an Egyptian delegation of 
heads of aii Egyptian insurance 
companies, the head of toe Egyp- 
tian Insurance and Re-Insurance 
Company, and the vice-president 
of toe Egyptian Insurance Super- 
visory Organisation. Attending the 
conference for the firet time were 
delegations from Palestinian in- 
surance companies. 

The conference held a number 
of technical workshops and sub- 


committees, dealing with a variety 
of topics including: life, auto- 
mobile, office, airline and sea In- 
surance. 

The General Arab Insurance 
Federation was founded in Cairo 
in 1964, with the aim of pro- 
moting ties and stronger relations 
among Arab insurance com- 
panies and organisations, The 
general meeting of the federation 
is held once every two years in 
one of toe nations of the federa- 
tion's membership. The Cairo 
meeting was held in 1990. 
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Hariri’s 

charm 

offensive 



As Israeli shells and bombs descended 
on Lebanon, Lebanese Prime Minister 
Rafik Hariri looked for intrepid investors in 
Europe. Gamal Nkramah, reporting 
from Brussels, spoke to the Lebanese 
prime minister 


One has to admire the sheer tenacity and business acumen of 
Lebanese Prime Minister Rafik Hariri. He and a handful of po- 
litical hangers-on, mostly fellow Lebanese businessmen, 
trooped into a smkl room in the Royal Crown Grand Hotel 
Mercure in the heart of the Belgian capital on Tuesday to 
^eak with a few Brussels-based Arab journalists. Hariri, with 
a massive stake in Lebanon’s reconstruction, came to Brussels 
to meet die for eig n ministers of the European Union's 15 
member states who happened to be meeting in Brussels- Hariri 
had a difficult task, not least because of the European min- 
isfers' inability to act as one in key areas of foreign policy — 
not least in the Middle East. 

Hariri, who flew into Brussels from Rome, downplayed Su- 
sanna Ajgnelli’s strongly-won^ criticism of French efforts to 
influence tiie course of events in the Middle East The out- 
going Italian foreign minister, whose tenure of the EU’s ro- 
tating presidency highlighted the growing rift among Eu- 
ropean powers' external policies, praised the perseverance of 
the Lebanese premier and foe courage of foe Lebanese people. 
But, she reiterated that France had no business going it alone 
in Lebanon. Many Europeans feel that foe diplomacy that 
would ensure peace in Letenoo would have to 'oe American — 
not European. 

For his part, an uopertuibed Hariri paid tribute to France's 
readiness to help. Ham praised the vision of French President 
Jacques Chirac and welcomed foe shuttle foplomacy of 
France's Foreign Minister Hervi de Charette. 

Israel's 1993 severe bombardment of Lebanon was stopped' 
by foe Americans — not the Europeans. As embarrassing as it 
may be, both Hariri and his European hosts were acutely 
aw^ of the fact that Washington, and not Brussels, counts the 
most when it comes to Middle Eastern affairs. In feet, Europe, 
or shall we say. Paris, is desperately trying to restore the rules 


of foe engagement prescribed tty foe American Secretary of 
State Warren Chris^her in Jmy 1993 in an understanding 


that until recently secured relative peace. 

Today, the Americans vrant a fer tourer stand on HezbuUab 
and are tij^tening foe screws on foe Sfe'*a Muslim political or- 
ganisation that controls eight of the 128 seats in die Lebanese 
PwUament. Paris, like Hariri and unlike Washington, does not 
want a revision of Christopher’s 1993 rules of engag^ent. 
Brussels is not quite sure what it wants. Europiean policy to- 
wards Ld>anon is not as united as Hariri had hoped. 

Emer;^ng from a meeting wifo British Foreign Secretaiy Mi- 
chael Rjfldd, Hariri played down the feet that British Defence 
Minister Michael Portillo just h^ipened to be in Israel at die 
height of Israel's ferocious bombardment of Lebanon last 
mon& The British and foe Italians have been the most vo- 
ciferous in coodemnii^ French moves in Ldianoo. They also 
have been the most sensitive to criticisms of America. How- 
ever, even London and Rome have expressed outrage at the Is- 
raeli shelling of LdianoiL 

Hariri vMAl-Ahnun Weekly that foe "relentless Israeli bom- 
bardment [of his country] was terrorising tbe Lebanese public 
opinion into an anti-peace mood. But we still hope for a just 
peace settlement Israeli troops must withdraw unconditioni^y 
and unequivocally from every inch of Lebanese territoiy b^ 
fore peace can be concluded. Only when the Israeli troops 
withdraw from Ld»non can peace be realised. The entire Leb- 
anese nation — Christian, Muslim and Dnize — are united as 
never before.” 

He stressed: "Israeli terror tactics have felled to cow tbe 
Lebanese into submission.” Hariri emphasised that the various 
confessional communities are determined to pursue tbe re- 
construction of Lebanon. 

"Interrupting the Lebanese reconstniction process has been 
one of foe objectives of tbe Israeli bombardment” be noted. 
"Israel foiled to firighten away investors. Israel l^ed to de- 
stroy tbe Lebanese national unity. Israel’s image abroad has 
been ir rep a rably damaged,” he said. 

Hariri made no bones about die foct that tbe destruction of 
Lebanese infrastructure was coosiderable. He disclosed that 
his government was studying proposals for compensation for 
tbe physical damage to property and tbe loss of lives. "The Is- 
raelis must not get away with their heinous acts of terror,” he 
said. I 

Hariri dismissed suggestions that the ruling IsiaeU Labour i 
Party was better to deal with than the opposition Likud. "They 
are all the same,” be said. It is for that reason that be was ask- 
ing European leaders to play a moderating role. The most im- 
portant task at band is the reconstruction of his war-Gorn coun- 
try, be stressed. But Hariri did not come to Brussels wifo a big 
begging bowl, he made clear. He was looking for investors 
who had foitfa in Lebanon's future, be said. 

If Hariri’s recoveiy plans succeed in attracting Eurc^rean 
capital, there will be scope for reconstructing Lebanon, 
Hariri stressed. Bui. as observers in Europe point out. there 
will still be much to do to ensure that foe right balance be- 
tween foe natural Lebanese entrepreneurial and proper 
business r^ulations — more in line wifo European ways of 
doing business — is realised. 

Hariri said that Ldranon’s reconstruction will cost some- 
thing in the area of SI billion annually. At a press conference 
in Brussels, he spelled out his country's reconstnictioD re^ 
quirsments. His sums include S270 million annually for info- 
structural development and repair, electricity geoetatioa and 
tran^xnt and telecommunication upgrading. Education, health 
and social welfere services will cost about S2I6 million per 
year, be said, and water, sewage and waste disposal projects 
will require S324 million per nnnnni. a further SI 50 niilli on a 
year will go into agricultural and industrial development, Ha- 
riri stated. 

Hariri did not expect European private inferests to foot foe 
entire bill for Lebanon's reconstniction. "1 do not want our Eu- 
ropean friends to bear the brunt of these costs. I ^lall ei^ 
deavour to win foe support and financial backing of foe great- 
est number of states, financial institutions and businessmen in 
Europe. North America, the Far East and the Arab wmid,” be 
said. Hariri left Brussels for what was described by his press 
aides as "a short private visit to Paris." From Paris. Hariri flew 
to Abu Dhabi in yet another fund-raising tour thnr like bis Eu- 
itH^ean swing, promises to be anyfoing but cemnoniaL 


Three-way summit 


draws joint strategy 


In a concerted show of 
support for the Palestinians 
in their final status talks wilh 
Israel, a three-way summit 
was held in Cairo this week 
to coordinate the Arab stand. 
Nevine Kfialil reports 


In a long-awaited three-way Arab summit be- 
tween Egypt Jordan and Palestine, the leaders 
of foe diree nations coordinated a joint strategy 
for foe next round of Palestinian-Israeli nego- 
tiations. Presidrait Hosni Mubarak, wifo Jo^ 
dan's ICing Hussein and Palestinian President 
Yasser Arafet, reached a unified stand on tbe fti- 
tuie of Jerusalem, which promises to be tbe 
most t^cult issue to resolve in the final status 
taUcg with Israel. 

The purpose of the summit was to "reinforce 
the Palestinian position and tbe [principles of 
the] peace process during the final status nego- 
tiations”. Egyptian officiids said. 

In a jomt statement, the three leaders said that 
"peace must be based on the respect of the legal, 
lustoricsl and spiritual rights of Palestinians, Ar- 
abs, Muslims a^ Christians in Jerusalem.” Oth- 
erwise, any declaration of peace "would remain 
only hollow words”. Jerusalem, the statement 
continued, was at the heart of the overall Arai>' 
Israeli peace process. 

Jerusalem is oot only a sticking point between 
the Palestinians and IsiaeL It 1^ also been an isr- 
sue of controversy between Jordan and foe Pal- 
estinians, who in foe past have disagreed on 
ri ght* over Jenisalem's boly sites, espnially af- 
ter Israel recognised Amm an's "historical role” 
in the holy city in its peace agreement wifo Jof^ 
dan in I9M. 

In reaction, Arafet insisted that East Je- 
rusalem’s future was for foe Palestnians to de- 
dde, and urged Amman to pledge to surrender 
its claim on the holy sites to the Palestiniaos af- 
ter tbeir final settlement wifo Israel 

But any disa gr eem e nt seems to have been re- 
solved and King Hussein told reporters; "Je- 
rusalem is Arab and, God willing, our Pal- 
estinian brothers will be able to regain it as a 
symbol of peace.” He described tbe Palestinian- 
Jordanian relationship as "sacred” and said he 
would be "oveijoyeiT if tte holy sites in Je- 
rusalem were in foe hands of President Arafet or 
tbe Palestinians. 

Tbe one-day summit also resulted in tbe for- 
mation of a "permanent coordination mech- 
anism” at tbe ministerial level which will co- 
ordinate stan^ for the final status oegotiations. 
"It is concerned with foe Palestinian track of tbe 
peace process and coordinatioo between die 
three Arab states,” Foreign Minister Amr Mous- 




A ooordiBated stand on the peace process: Mnbarak flanked by HosselnOQ and Arafet dnring the one-day summit in Cairo fMxx Ahmed ASS 


sa told Al-AJiram Weekly. In addition to tbe fu- 
ture of Jerusalem, items on foe agenda of tiw fi- 
nal status n^otiations include borders, refugees, 
Jewish settlements and tbe legal status of tiie ter- 
ritories. Tbe mim’sterial mechanism will discuss 
foe same u^ics. 

Final status negotiations, which began in the 
Egyptian Red Sea resort of T^ on S May, are 
expected to resume after tbe 29 May geiiaal 
elections in IsiaeL Tbe leaders said their min- 
isters would remain in constant contact, and that 
other Arab parties wifo an interest would be wel- 
come to participate in tbeir dialogue. 

Egypt has bm pudung fer this summh since 
Febni^ because of the effect of the final status 
talks on the regjoo as a whole. In his opening 
statements at a joint press conference, Mubarak 
said that it was eiqiected that problems would 
arise during the peare process, "but through con- 
tinual cooper a tion and coordinatioo, foe ob- 
stacles can be overceme.” He said foat the fi nal 
solution to the Palestinian question lay in tbe 


hand* of the l^lcstinians themselves, and that 
“we are aagisting [diem] to achieve a just solu- 
tion”. 

Arafet said that althoi^ many Hifficultieg lay 
ahead, "wifo tins blessed meeting, we have laid 
die groundworic to resolve fiiese difrficulties in a 
way which will fitifill foe hcgies and expecta- 
tions of our Arab nation.” 

In an overt demonstration Palestinian- 
Jordanian relations were oot strained, Arafet 
praised both Jordan's and Egypt's siqiprat, say- 
ing that tiie two nations had “spared no ^oit” 
in haclcing the Palestituans. The Palestinian 
president denied tiiat he had last montii accused 
Jordan of shelteriiig the Hamaa leaders, vriio 
were behind are»«lrs agatnat htmaaif and Israel 
Aia& said that te did not "suqiect" Jordan of 
helping Hamas, but that "certain finces in 
mas are in Jordan have pifolidi^ state- 
ments us. That’s ail” 

King Hussein pledged that he would not allow 
Jordanian territ^ to be used for any action 


against “Palestine, tiie PLO or our brotber Yas- 
ser Ara^. The H.O, he conimued, was the 
“sole le^timiate re p r e sen tetiv^ of tiie Pal- 
estinians. “Any transgression in this area is 
frankty [crosong] a red Hne and we win sti^ it 
by evety means possftile” 

It was also r^orted that Jordan's and Egypt's 
intelligence, duefe, and the chief of security in 
autonomous fajd met on the sideliDes of 
the suizuiiit to cooidiDate tbeir crackdown oo Ha^ 


The three leaders will meet again in Jmto in 
die first week of June, soon after the Israeli eteo- 
tiras draw who tiie Palestinians' negotiath^ 
pjiftner during the knig md cosqilicated fimi 
status folks will be. 

Asked about the impact of die fetaeli elec- 
tions <Hi the peace process, Mubarak said tiiat 
the etectioos were a matter fix' the Israeli peo 
pie. *^e wfll deal with whoever the Israeli peoi 
pie choosy wfoetiiec. Labour or Likud, because 
the cause is just” - 


The Arab factor in the Israeli poll 


The fact of an Israeli/ 
Pdestinian peace process has 
not only altoed the political re- 
ality of Palestinians who reside 
m ite West Bank and Gaza. It 
has had an equally profound 
imp^ on the 850,000 Pal- 
estinians who live inside Israel 
as "non-Jewish” citizens of a 
Jewish slate. One effect of the 
emerging political power of 
tins constitaiency (representing 
around 12 per cent of the Israe- 
li electorate) is predicted by 
Palestiman Memtxx of Knesset 
(MK) and leader of Israel's 
Hadash Party, Hashim Ma- 
hamid. “Without the Arab 
vote,” be says, "Shimon Peres 
cannot be elected prime min- 
ister'’. 

The Palestiman citizens of 
Israel (or Israeli Arabs) are tte 
descen^ts of the 120,000 
Palestinians who stayed on foe 
land in 1948 after 750,000 of 
their compatriots fled or were 
driven out during the war that 
gave birth to foe Israeli state. 
Sutgect to martial law between 
1948 and 1966, Israel's Pal- 
estinians have been dis- 
criminated against in all 
spheres of Israeli society, most 
tavtally in tbe areas of land 
ownei^p and municipal re* 
sources. Since the lifting of 
martial law, Israel's Pal- 
estiniaiis have mobilised 
around foe dual aims of civic 
equality and national rights 
and are represented in the 
Knesset by two main political 
parties — the Arab Democratic 
Party (DAP) led by former La- 
bour Party MK Abdul-Wahab 
Darawsbe which has two seats 


Despite being deprived of civil equality and national rights, Israel’s Palestinians are a force to reckon 
with in the country's forthcoming May genera) elections, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem 


and Hadash which has feur. 

But political apafoy fed by 
discriatidation has been norm 
among Israel’s Palestinians. In 
every Knesset electicm since 
1966, only around 68 per cent 
turned out to vote (consid- 
erably less than foe Jewish turn 
out), with, in 1992 elections, 47 
cent voting fbr Zionist par- 
ties rather than Arab lists (like 
foe DAP) or Arab/Jewisb lists 
(like Hartob). The historic ben- 
eftciaiy of this arrangemeot 
was Israel's Labour Party, who 
gained Arabs' aipport without 
having to do mudi to keep it 

With Israel’s 14fo Knesset 
elections due on 29 May, this 
could change. The influence Is- 
rael's Pales tinian lobby are ex- 
pected to have over tte peace 
process is one fector. But there 
are also internal factors that 
presage greater Arab repre- 
sentation in Knesset This may 
(as in the past) help Shimon 
Peres' ruling L^ur coalitimi. 
but such "help” should not be 
taken for granted. 

In March, Israel's Islamist 
movemem decided for foe first 
time to contest die Knesset 
elections, "not as an in- 
dqiendent party”, says Islamist 
movement qwlresperson. Ib- 
rahim Sarsour, "but as an in- 
dependent force within an Arab 
list” align^ wifo the DAP. 
The Islamists are a consid- 
erable force among Israeli Ar- 
abs, controlling six municipal 


councils in Israel. Historically 
foey had opposed partidpation 
in the Knesset largely over foe 
ideological difficulty of swear- 
ing allegiance to foe Jewish 
state. But the PLO's 1S^3 
peace agreement with laael 
followed by Israel’s 
Peace treaty wifo Jordan has 
weakraed tbe hard-liners in the 
movemeoL Should the Is- 
lamists be able to translate the 
siqipoft foey conunand locally 
to foe nati(^ arena, then Pal- 
estinian tum-out in ^ Knesset 
vote will rise to around 75 per 
cent 

A like develt^nneot obtains 
wifo Hadash. For the last four 
years Israel's ex-communists 
(along wifo the DAP) have 
sufqxnted tbe Rabin Peres 
governments "fimn foe out- 
side”, largely because of die 
peam proc^. But, unigte the 
leftist Ziemist bloc Meietz, nei- 
ther bad a formal coalition 
with Udraur nor held any mini- 
sterial posts. This has enabled 
bofo Hadash and tbe DAP to 
oppose Labour when nec- 
essary. 

In May 1995, the six H«lash/ 
DAP MKs threatened to no 
confidence the Rabin govern- 
ment should it pioMKl wifo its 
plans to eiqiropriate 139 acres 
of Palestinian land in occupied 
East Jerusalem. In tbe hope of 
bringjiig down the govern- 
ment, tbe rightist Lfl^ op- 
position lined iqi wifo th^ 


Rabin retreated, " fr ee zin g” the 
expropriations until further no- 
tice;. In recent weeks, too, it 
has been Hadash (and not Me- 
retz .or the Jewish dominated 
Peace Now movement) tiiat has 
led foe domestic opposition to 
Isiad's assault on Ldiaoon, 
mounting sizable anti-war don- 
onstratioDS in Jerusalem, Tie! 
Aviv and Nararetfa. 

Bofo intoventions have en- 
hanced Hadasfo's standing, and 
not only among Arabs. “I think 
we win double oar Jewish vote 
in these dectioos,” says Ma- 
hamid. "Many Jews now see us 
as the only M fince in Israeli 
politics, the only left that 
flg^”. This could prove ac- 
curate. Daxnag^ by its alliance 
wifo Labour in ^venunent, 
many analysts predict that Me- 
leiz's re pres e uta tion in tbe 
elections will ^ firom 12 seats 
to six or seven. Most of tins 
siqipoit win swing 
Pa^ but a sizeable minority • 


Mahamid and Sarsour. “we are 
not in his pocket”. 

6 May, Mahamid met 
wifo cabinet mirtister Yosri 
Beilin, to discuss Hadash's 
vis-i-vis advocating 
suf^KKt for Peres in fbe piiora 
iTimkterifll lace against Li- 
knd's Binyamitt Netaityafau. 


The meeting took place in the 
aftemafo- of Israel's massaerfe 
of 107 Ldbanese refugees m a 
UNbase oh 18 April as Well as 
durihg the Peres gove c a in eDt's 
now tea-wedc old dasme of 
tbe occupied tecritorie& Under 
soch cucumstanoes, Mahamid 
told Beilin, “we cannat ask our 
. people to vote for P ere s . Gh^ 
foe cuneot mood (against 
Peres) among Israeli Ara^ 
they would ignore us anyway”. 

To gain Hadadi'^ siqiport, 
Peres most lift foe dosure a^.- 
redqikty tiie Isiadi ^y finm 
Hdnon, says Mahandd. Bnt 
more tinn this Pdes "must 
convince us tiiU fo^ is a real 
difference between, a govern- 
ment led by him and one led by 
Netanyahu.” Such a differeiice 
is unlikely to be fixfocommg 
— Israeli government officials 
have stFon^y inqilied that nei- 
. tfaer the dosuze nor the situa- 
tion in Helnon will ghtwige 
much before the elections. 

Tbe Islamist/DAP bloc is 
simflariy combative, thaiij h 
ft>r different reasons. "We are 
attaching no conditions about 
tbe peace process to our siqi- 


will be picked up by Hadash. 
C(Mnbined wifo foe Islamists 


decision to run, such factors are 
likely to increase Arab man- 
dates in Knesset from six to 
seven and possibly ei^ Add 
to them foe feur Ai^ can- 
didates running wifo foe La- 
bour Party (all of whom are ex- 
tracted to win) and die 
Palestinian bloc in tiie 121 
oramber Knesset is formidable, 
and one Peres will have to tahft 
into account But warn 


pcA fbr Peres,” says Sarsour, 

. “siiice Hdiron and tbe closure 
ate issues to be ni^itiaied be- • 
tween Israel and the PLO”. For 
foe Islamlsts/DAP, a vote fbr • 
Petes hinges on domestic mat- . 
teis, spe^cally equality in 
treatment and foe return of Is- 
lamic Trust institutions and 
lands confiscated by Israel m Ad 
1948. 

But the overall aim is a emn- 
mitmeDt finm Peres and La- 
bour that Israeli Arabs become 
recognised as an integral part 
of Israd's I^^slative system 
and civic society. "Till todtty”, 
Sarsour, "foe definition of 
Israel is that it is a state for 
Jew5. And what we seek are ar- 
ticles guaranteeing our pres- 
ence as a Iqgal aaricmal minor- 
ity in IsraeP. (^oastitutionally, 

' would nify n Israel chang- 
ing its definitioD from a Jewish 
state to “a state fts-Jews and aD 
its inhabitants”. Hadash go fur- 
tiier. Their uttiiuate objective, 
says Mahamid, is the tians- 
ftnmaiicHi of Israel into state 
for all its citizens”, Jewish and 
Aiabd£ke. 

That such issues can be 
raised and will play a part in 
tiie tqicomtog Israeli electkms 
attests to the political trans- 
fbimatioas "pe^” and tbe 
prospect of a Mestmian state 
in tbe West Bawlr and flawi has 
wrouj^ for Isael's Pal- 
estinians. It is a welcome de- 
velopment; says Mahamid 
has created an internal balance 
in us. In fiitare we will act 
as a feidge between our state, 
Israel, and the state of mir peo- 
ple, I^lestine” 


Turkey’s water card 


Is Turkey selling Syria and Iraq down the river of ec- 
onomic and political gain, wonders KhaM El-Sergaiii 


The scarcity of water resources in foe Middle 
East is a time bomb waiting to explode if left 
unattended. Water disputes tave long been rec- 
ognised as a destabilising fector in foe peace 
process. Tbe Middle East peace process work- 
ing group on water resources — one of five 
workiiig groups establidied after the 1991 Ma- 
drid Conference — scheduled a plenary meeting 
in Tunisia yesterday to inqtrove wtter man- 
cement in foe region. 

The water conflict is not restricted to Israel 
and foe Arabs. Turkish-Ar^ religions have 
been adversely affected by the water issue 
which, in turn, is inextricably linked to security. 
Turicey has previously accu^ Syria, and now 
Iraq, of assisting and supporting the Kurdistan 
Wbikers Ptuty ^KK) and has used water as a 
political bacgainiiig counter. 

Countries wifo rivers that originate outside 
tbeir borders, like Sym and Iraq, are particular- 
ly vulnerable, eqracially since water siqiplies 
are expected to decrease. These countries axe 
threatened by water mao^ement policies adopt- 
ed by countries from where the rivers flow, 
such as Turkey, which has almost full control 
over tbe Tigris and die Euphrates. 

Aji^xiixiately 88 per cent of these two riv- 
ers' waters spring from Tuikisb territoiy and foe 
rest flows from Syria. Spanning 2,726 km, the 
Eiqihrates flows for 900 km in Turkxsfa ter- 
ritories, over 1,000 km in Syria and more tiian 
800 km in Iraq. 

So fer. Tud^ has been reluctant to sign any 
agreement concerning the distribution of foe Eu- 
phrates waters wifo its riparian neigtfoours. Tur- 
key has argued tiiat tbe Euphrates' waters tiiat 
travel wi^ its teirittsies constitute Turidsh 
natural wealth and that its dimibution is not 


sutgect to international law. According to Tur- 
key, an agreement wifo Syria is already in 
place, whereby the latter receives SQO ctfoic me- 
tres of water per second. But Syria coi^ders the 
1987 agreement a tenqxxaxy arrangement pend- 
ing a cqn q nehensive settlement between Tor- 
k^, Syria and Iraq. The settlement Sym sedcs 
would enable each of tbe three countries to re- 
ceive a qu^ of 666 cubic metres of water per 
second. This would increase Syria’s share to 9.3 
billion cubic metres and Iraq's to 12.8 cubic 
metres per year. 

In fott case, neitiier Syria nor Ir^ would suf- 
fer from a scarcity in woter siqjplies fbr a long 
time. Iraq's estimated population of 18.5 million 
consumes about 8.6 billion cubic metres of 
Euphrates water. Its pt^ation is eiqracted to 
reach 24 million by year 2000 and its water 
needs are expected to reach 10 billion ci^c me- 
te^ at foe least Syria's population of 13.7 
million, which consumes 4.4 bfllion cubic me- 
tres of water per year, is expected to reach 18 
millioD by the turn of tiie century. Its water 
needs will thus increase to 13 billion cubic me- 
tres by foe year 2000. according to Syrian sta- 
tistics. Since tiie Euphrates provides Syria with 
an average of 80 to 87 cent of its water 
needs. will be unable to address tbe gap 
between its levels of water production and con- 
sumption unless it increases its share of the riv- 
er's sources. 

So fer, Turkey has refilsed to engage in fall« 
unless tbe negotiations inclu^ am rangetnente for 
tiie distributi& of the 'ngris waters — an issue 
of mutual concern to Tuitey and Iraq, but not to 
Syria through which the Tigris does not flow. 
Mneover, Turitey is unwilling to conclude a 
new water agreonent wifo Syria, presumably 


until the Syrian stance vis-a-vis foe FKK chang- 
es. 

Another thorny Usue 'U Tiskey’s con- 
sfzuction policies whicb present a danger to Syr- 
ian and I^i security and may diminiah (he wa- 
ter sto^ly to those countries. 

Turku’s South East Anatolia (GA^ scheme 
— requiring die construction of 21 dam* and 17 
power stations on die Tigris aod — 

was undertaken to help inoprove the level of in- 
come in the area by directing labour there. Rath- 
er than a single prcgect, it is a oonqirdiensive 
acbeme composed of 13 irrigatioo and energy- 
genenting projects. GAP involves six provinces 
neighbouring Syria to die south of Tufeey, cov- 
ering 9.5 percent of Turkish territoiy and home 
to 8.5 percent of its population. 

GAP's ioqilementation req uir es the strict con- 
trol of the volume of water flowing into Syria 
and Iraq. During foe construction of tbe Atatink 
Dam, Turkey cut foe water siqiply to Syria and 
Iraq for about one moiuh in ISIM, a prooodme 
to be expected at evexy stage in tte inq>le- 
meniatioD of GAP. 

The prospect of econmnic gains and a more 
prominoit political role in die i^ion is another 
feckx' drivuig Turkey to cmitalise on its abun- 
dance of potule water. Tuxi^ is lo6kio| into a 
'^wace pipelines” ptojecL Around 10,000 mil- 
lion cubic metres of water from two Turidsh 
rivers, foe Ceyfaan wd foe Seyhan, are usually 
wasted as they run into dw MediteonneaD after 
Tuik^ gee its requirements. Under this pro- 
posed project water would be discharged 
through two pipelines running fimn (he two riv- 
ers. One would- pump some 3.5 cubic 

metres of water pa day to Syria, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia and possfely Israel at a later sta^ The 


second pipeline, known as the "gttif line”, 
would pump 2.5 milHon cubic metres of wata. 
pa day to Iraq, Kuwait, foe eastern regioa of- 
Saudi Arabia, Qata, Bahrain and the United . 
Arab Emirates. 

Accordmg to fe asibMty studies hy 

an American firm, foe “peace pipelines” project, 
would be cost effective. Turkey ho pes to realise 
a two billjai dollar reveuue from its sate of wa- 
ta to die Arab countnes, payable in ca^ or in 
return ftir crude oil and natural gas at raief^ - 
erential [uices. Turkey ftntiia h o y- s tiw* <pmh . 
cooperation would attract Arab and in> 
vestments in Turkey’s projects a n d pave die, 
way for Turidsh cntiepiaieiiis to obtain a share 
m construction and bnilding activities in foe 
Arab Gulf. 

Howeva, Arab coontries see difier- - 

oitly. They fear becaning more d^ptwid art diao 
ever on 'I\irkey for their water sumly and hes- 
itate to give Tudrey such a wem^ 

Second, foe Ai^ coinitries smiated at the cod ^ 
^ wter p^line, Uke Jordan and Sandi' 
Arabia, becoming subject to pressure by. • 
othCT Arab countnes situated earlia alone the , 
line. 

TW there » concern tiat foe waia piiwlines r 
might beco^ targets of mtlhaiy operafim^ 
sdratage, which would gravely hanmerfoe sim- - 
to?” C«nrtri«, poaftly fcr long - , 

The fburdi ^ perhaps most serious cause of • 
IS Ai^ cpimtries' lack of canfidence in: • 
Turk^s wata policy. Tbeit doubts are based’ 
m ^ expmences of $yna and Iraq. Some’ , 
^ sotne^ say that Turkey's watelolicy is! • 
^ senous obstacle to sound ArahrlSifo i 
Toanans, 
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-apartheid party bolts 


On 9 Miy ifae Nafonal Party (N^, wbich 
brou^ qjstiheid to Soudi i^pa, with- 
drew from ita->co^^(m widi- die Afittaa 
National Coni^ess* (ANC) in President 
Nelsra Mandda*s Govenmieat of Na- 
donal XJnhy. The piny's deciaoc to 
out came one day ader the coumy's 
all-iace paifrazneiit ^passed the new cdn- 
^dtution ^ a sweq^^ mnority vote. . 
•.■OUectillg id a clauM 

^ch allows a winn^ party in electK^ 
to fonn a govexmiiBsli wxihoat Ae inbw iiii 
dDDstitution*s pbwenfaaring requiieoien4 
NP leader Fredcrik Kle^ etqrlamed: . 
‘vThe NP has felt ihri^tffne time now Aat' 
W mfloffice widdnAe Gowmineixt of 
Naiimi^ Oohy has hm dediidi^ The' 
ANC is'actingf more and more as if they no ' 
E^iger-need muhi-pai^ govemmebt’* The 
Paa^AfiicanisC Onigi:^ on Ae other 
hand,' tgpiced at tte yiAdiawal, askmg 
t|ie ANC to “rule arid l^btem Ae inter- 
ests of Ae Atewssessed magority, im- 
^umbeied by TO Idndrf com p ro mi ses ft 
had tomakemAepi^T!' ■ 

A^eytmd Ae ctmtniver^ sinrontuliiig Ac > 
ocoislxtntioai,.it isend^ 
poll-out will sot afGset ^ fiAne coinse of 
$buA Africa's economy: OuiiiiMsitixig on:. 
i|ie issue, Finance Minister lYevor Manuel 
that Ae coumttjy's.1econoimc 
was not linuted, 'to NP policies, 
also reflected ANC aiosftions' dating 
back to 1992. **Clei^ taere win be no 
fimdameotal diange m ecohomic polk^r 
he said I > 

■ De Kierir said Aat the laalltet would r&> 
raaiir stable despite his party's witbidrawaL 
The promineat and wid^ read Aufriass 
Dw shelved the ccmsdtutiai dd»te, hint- 
ing Aat market consideratbns were more 
imperative. the eon«titntirmfll issues 
now resolved, the focus mo^ turn to ef- 
fective governance, particularly m Ae ec- 
onomic qAere. That is Soab Africa’s real 
crisis," read the paper's editorial 
Yet 'facing the business: of “effective 
governance" will be probteaiatic for Man- 
dela. A tins wealfl^ country one of the 
world’s leading producers of'diamonds, 

gold, magnegnim and nraiilim — the 
bfeck majority is still mateively under-- 
developed. A a country of 37.'7 million, 
Aey repr es en t 9S per cent cf Ae 18 niil- ' 
lion people living below the pov^ line. 
Sixty per cent of blades survive m conA- 
tions of absolute poverty. While blacks 
make iq) 64 per cent of Aesrackiog pop- 
ulation, only. 15 per cent of tjn-m bold pro- 
fessional, semi-piofessicmali ot tttei^cal 
jobs. . . \ 

Housing remains a majcv problem. The 
bulgirig shanty towns of Crossroad m 
Cape Town and Soweto and Alexandra m 
Johannesbarg and, worse, Ae huge and 
squalid squatter settlements of Kh^elitsha 
ai the Ca^ or Umgababa Inanda^l^ongo m 
Durban attest to Ae cxisis. Accotding to 
SouA African Development es- 

timates, 40 per cent of the urban popula- 
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yreddeBtNds6»MaiiflA,Jiil)ila»t alter psaeanientaj^roved SouA Africa's new eonstitatioB 


tion of 22 millioD have substandard sanita- 
tion services — while squatter com- 
munities receive no services at all. 

. Moreover, m the rural areas only S3 per 
cent of Ae 16 million people wbo live 
there have access to porole water, while 
65 per cent are deprh^ of electricity. For 
instance, 19,000 — or 86 per cent — of 
the schools serving mral black com- 
munities and 17,000 of tiie heaftfa centres 
m the same areas have no electricity. The 
,1991 Urban Foundation Rqiott stat^ that 
11 milUon riiral people lived UDder the 
poverty line — many m households head- 
ed Ity sin^e women. A the 1980s infant 
morttdity rates reached 204 per Aousand 
m rural Grahamstown, compared wiA 27 
per tiiousand m JohanneAurg. 

AnoAer serious ptoblezn concerns water 
(fistributionl SouA Afi^ 'wiA its vast 
desert and mountain regions, is a semi-arid 
country vAere two-Airds of the land gets 
only 11 per cent of the ram water. A addi- 


tion, water management projects, such as 
figf¥w, and tbc faydtaulic iofrastnicture 
were built to acctmimodate ti>e needs of 
uAite housing settlements and aparian 
production. Consequently, 60,000 whites 
hold 87 per cent of Ae cuhhAted land and 
produce 90 per cent of the output 

Although the constitution addresses the 
agrarian refonn question, the planned land 
confiscation and equitable redistribution 
projects are problonatic — to say Ae least 
So fer, uAite farmers have consistently re- 
sisted land confiscation attempts and 
blacks often lack the popexty deeds inov- 
mg original ownersh^. 

Given Ae ^jpalling conAtions facing Ae 
majo^ of SouA African blacks, many 
political analysts believed that Nelson 
Mandela would refonn Ae economy when 
he assumed power m 1994. A eff^ Ae 
ANC loosely based its economic pro- 
gramme on pdncq>le$ of the Charter of 
Liberty — a text coming out of Ae Peo- 


ple's Congress, Ae impressive democratic 
coalition wAdi unit^ the progressive 
SouA African political and grassroots 
movements m 1955. “The natural weahb 
of our country... will be restituted to its 
people; mine^ weahfa, banks and in- 
dustrial monthlies will become the prop- 
CTty of all people; trade and industries will 
be controlled... and the land will be shared 
between those wbo cultivate it so that fa- 
nune and thirst will be banished from Ae 
land, " pittelaimed Ae charter. 

According to these principles, Ae ANC 
was to embark on a vast agrarian and in- 
dustrial naticmalisation pUa Yet hs bands 
have been tied. FrMcseeing the inevitdrility 
of majority rule m SouA Africa, die ruling 
class of the ajKuAdd era bad prepared 
Aeir exit from the political scene by sev- 
ering the economic system's ties wiA Ae 
executive powor. 

The wi^ eAe had careftdly laid ont 
their plans well ahead of time. Ahfaougb 


SouA Africa traditioually projected the 
inuige of economic necvliberalism, Ae 
economy had strong features of 
italism. UnA the early 1980s, Ae key in- 
dustries were state-owii^ while private 
enterprise and the markets were subjected 
to rigorous government regulations and 
controls. Moreover, Ae state protected ti» 
manufacturing industry affiliated to the 
mining and energy sectors. At Ae time, 
Ae ANC believed Aat access to political 
power would also guarantee Aem cotrol 
of Ae economy. 

But Ae Tuling class moved swiftly. At 
the beginning they transferred large 
amounts of capital abroad to evade Ac 
threat of potential nationalisation or fiscal 
constraints like progressive taxation of the 
rich. According to Ae Ceoixal Bank es- 
timates, capital flight reached $50 bfllion 
between 1970 and 1988. Yet this was not 
sufficient for SouA African multinationals 
lilfg Anglo-American Rembrendt. 

Feariite & possibility of capi^ fireezes 
abroad, Aey camouflaged tiutir holdings 
Ity creating European ventures — nom- 
inally dissraated from any visible SouA 
African affiliation. 

While private capital went into hiding, 
the political elite restructured the system 
to ^vent future ^>veipmeiits firo af- 
fecting economic policies. Eeonomie 
growA had largely been dependent on 
massive govermnent investment in public 
sector enterprises like Ae electrical com- 
pany ESKOM or Ae chemical plant SA5- 
OL. To protect Aese industries from direct 
ANC i n terference, the NP initiated dieir 
privatisation. Hence state control over 
these enterprises was effectively mini- 
mised. In addition, die NP revanqred gov- 
emment departmerits, makmg them into 
agencies and so giving them greater auttm- 
omy. 

However, the NP*s most ixzqxritaot ac- 
cooqslisfam^ was to restrict state control 
over fiscal and monetary policies ity in- 
stitutionalising the Centra] Bank's in- 
dependence from the politieal establisb- 
meoL Accordingly, the bank was given the 
leeway to cbo^ Hs own director and 
board members, whereas such posts had 
been filled by presidential appointment un- 
der ^nrtiieid. Hence, Ae bank acquired 
considerable autonomy m fiscal and mon- 
etary decision-making — whiA 
teixnines the country's exchange and credit 
policies. This move froAer uDdetmmed 
what was left of the government's aqiacfty 
to reform Ae economy. 

Notwithstanding Ae real achievement of 
enshrining self-detennination for all peo- 
ple m SouA Africa's new constitution, d>e 
ANC's csg^acity to change the continuing 
economic c^jpression of Ae black majority 
remains largely shackled. In the words of 
political analy^ Martin Woollacoti: “The 
ANC wfli soon squarely face Aeir legacy 
of vast social dysfunction, grotesque un- 
der-education anid armed anger." 




Jiang Zemin 





Birth of the rainbow nation 

Sophia Christoforakis reviews South Africa’s new constitution and talks to Justus de Goede, the new African democracy's ambassador in Cairo 


'7 come of those who taught me that 
freedom was a necessary condition for 
human existence " 

South Afticu ‘Deputy President 
Thabo Mbeld 

SouA Africa’s new ccmstiiiition, also referred to 
as Ac cotmtiy's nw btiA certificate, was 
adopted by Ae Special ConstitutioiBl Assembly 
on 9 May. Tt is indeed a historic ^y, Ae 
birthday of the rainbow naliML; Today is a day 
of joy, a day of celd)ration,**'said President 
Nelson Mandela. 

The constitution was' passed by an 
overwhelmittg mqbrfty of 421. to two. Some of 
Ae political parties ' noted sborteomh^ and 
pledged to cb^enge them m the constitutional 
court. The constitution mll'gcadually take effect 
over the next Aree years, Aen come into force 
wiA the national elections it' 1999. 

The constitution’s bill of rights has been 
headed as one of Ae most liberal m Ae worid, 
hearine many siinUarities to Ae freedom charter 
of Ac African National Congress (ANC). The 
bill coArines affinnativc action wiA regard to 
ceoder race and religion, and a nght-to-lifc 
clausc’will most probably tio away wiA Ac 
deaA penalty. But Ae m is 

^efly*^eo“«* because Soi^ Africa B a 
coimtw where poUtical ; interests have 
cuMrseded people’s rights ; Ac constituttm 
^^J^ftoHiimian nghis will never be 

come to pass Aai SouA Africa 

.^iSergoes 

reaching out to tibc future wfth 
" a jubOant Presidait Mandela told 

Ae ^tlitioiil Assembly m^ Town.^ 

pariiamentensfes have found 
A stSs of deafflocK m many 
““^^iTwhile drafting Ae consWuaon over 

"**®f*^ ym. "nwre 


.property rights and language instruction. 

The interim constitution gave employers Ae 
right to lock out striki^ woikeis from 
production plants and hire replacements. The 
new constitution Ad not abolish Ais right but 
put constraints on ft. 

The second debate mvolved property ri^its. 
The National Party (NP) hteisted that a property 
clause be mtroduMd to new constitution, 
regarding this as fundamental to a sound 
econmnic system and continued mvestor 
confidence. However, the property clause works 
more to die ANC's advantage, as it addresses 
thdr policy of land redistribution. The new 
clause allows eimropriation, wiA adequate 
compensatioi^ to safeguard “public iuterest”. 

The final area of contention concerned 
language instructiozL The NP canqMugned to 
mamtam single-language schools. This would 
allow Ae Afrikaners- — Ae white settlers, 
descoidants- of Ae Dutch, who were Ae 
principal engineers of apartheid — to run 
schools Aat teach only m flteir own language, 
Afrikaans. The Afrikan^ who feel partieulariy 
dueatened by a-ssimilwtinn, fear for Ae survival 
of their cultorc m post-qiaitheid SouA Africa. 
To ai^iease tiiem, an education clause was 
introAuted tiiat confers ethnic groups Ae right 
to estabUA "single-medium'’ schools. 

The more controversial parts of Ae 
GODstitution grant any community sharing a 
womoDi cntbire and language the right to 
self-detennination and bestow new powers to 
the provinces. These two aspects appeal the 
federaist campaigners --£e Zulu nationalist 
Tnlratiia Freedom - Patty (IFP) and the raAcal 
rieht-wix^ Freedom Front AlAough 
sdf-detemnnatioD is guaranteed. Aere are 
sufficaent cheeks m the constitution allowir^ Ae 
govenunent to sanction and control secessionist 
groups. ' 

Ibe senate has been abolished and replaced by 
a natimia] coundl of provinces. Using Ae model 
of the German upper house, Ae Bundeaat the 


council will have 90 members, consisting of 
10-person delegations from each province. 
This undoubtedly gives greater power to the 
provinces m shaping policies, ahfaougb Ae 
IFP believes it will substantially reduce it 

Undoubtedly, Ae most important change 
iniroduced by Ae new constitution is that Ae 
Government of National Unity (GNU) will be 
annulled and majority rule introduced after Ae 
1999 elections. This motivated Ae National 
Party to withdraw from the GNU as of 30 
June. “It would be unnatural to continue in the 
GNU while everybody knows Aat Ae 
principles on which it rests have already been 
Ascaided in Ae new constitution," explained 
NP leader Frederik W de Klerk. The pull-out 
signals Ae break-up of the two-year-old 
government and it will be Ae first time that 
Ae NP has not held c^inet positions since 
Ae 1920s. The NP will adopt a new role as 
Ae main qppositioB party. According to 
Mandela, Ae withdrawal of Ae NP reflects 
Ae feet that SouA Africa's young democracy 
has come of age and needs a vigorous 
opposition unfettered by participation m the 
executive. 

The primary motivation behind Ae 
withdrawal is to take advantage of the three 
years that lie ahead before Ae 1999 elections 
to develop a clear alternative identity and 
platform. According to South African political 
theorist, Lawrence Schlemmer, Ae NP had 
compromised .hs portion through its 
affiliation wiA Ae ANC and moved away 
from its traditional white right-wing 
constituency. Its s up porters perceived that, as 
a member of the GNU, the party had made 
concessions that undermined entrenched white 
privileges. Meanwhile, tiie NP has been 
can^gning to reach a conservative section 
of the black SouA African elwiorate and has 
ambitions to become Ae largKt party in Ae 
country. 

Adiitimal reporUng by iMta Santfe’ 


What are Ae impUcatioas of Ae Natioual Party’s wiAdrawal 
firom Ae government? 

The external inq>lications are ectmomic. When the National Party 
announced its resigDation last Thursday and the rand took a Ave, 
I predicted that after the weekend the cmreocy markets would 
calm down agaixL This is exactiy what happen^ As fer as for- 
eign policy is concerned, I don't thinlf for a moment that there is 
^ing to be a c^ge in Ae priorities of the Government of Na- 
tional Unity, which has been running for two years. 

My own view was tiiat the Natioual Party bad already decided, 
in principle, to leave the government anyway. It was just a ques- 
tion of timing and Aey left it till a moment when the constitution 
was about to be approved by Ae constituent assembly. 

The National Party’s argument ^a^t n^ority mle — 
which is stipeiated in Ae new constiAtion — is tiiat SooA Af- 
rica b a complex society reqaiiing some form of coalition. 
What b yonr pinion? 

I don't ttgrte. None of the party leaders arg^ seriously against 
the constitution. Only two members of parliament voted against 
Ae coDstitutioD and 10 abstained, while everybody else supported 
it 

] think that the constitution is tbe real guarantee; Ae best bet fw 
the protectioo of miiioiities ai^ for Ae prorotirai of social, lin- 
guistic and religious rights lies right titro m this document, ir- 
respective of what parliament looks like. 

I Amif Ais is Ae point everyone is makmg: that this particular 
document is going to itiake sure that no govenunent, however 
constituted, will be able to ovozide Ae democratic rights each in- 
Avidual has. This i$ what makas me so positive about Ae con- 
stitution. 

Sonth Africa’s new bill of rights b said to be one of Ae most 
democratic in Ae world today. What makes it so special? 

I Aintc Aat one of Ae most novel aspt^ of the biil is that it stip- 
ulates Ae protectim of socio-ecowKnic rights and the ^tection 
of pn^wrty. Tbe other question is that of self-detenninanoo. 

1 Bcsqn this being in the constitution because it affects Ibdt 
guage and it affi^ customs, and it s^^ieais in oAer coustitutions 
whro you have ethnically and religioiisly diverse sodeties. 

The ri^-to-life clause is pre tty strong and will remove tbe 
deaA penalty. SouA Africa has been a democratty ibr but two 
years. That the new constitution bos come so fer already is a re- 
markable achievement 


Cock a snook 
at Congress 

What did India's Congress 
Party do wrong, wonders 

Gamal Nkromah 

Anuxip all that startles, amuses and de- 
ligitfs m modem India is the tenacity of 
tbe Congress Pa^. AlAough Ac 1n- 
Aan electorate did not vote tbe {uoty 
back into office in tbe general elections 
held over the last month, voters Ad not 
cock as big a snodc at Congress as 
many had predicted. StiU, the Congress 
Party could not get away wiA prom- 
ising the people all tbe advantages of 
ecoiomic deregulation wiA none of die 
drawbacks. 

I - Scandals involvine bribery, exttvtion, 
embeslement of pimlie fii^ and cor- 
ruption all counted against Congress 
politicians in Ae ballot Another prol^ 
lem was Aat candidates from die ifindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party (B^) 
nvmngpH to eiqdoit the deep fiitetratkai 
of Ae trediticnaUy ecoommcally and 
socially deprived lower castes of the 
Hindu social structure and get away 
whb pleaching intolerance. Nev- 
erAeless, tbe real result is not so much 
dial Congress lost, bat that the poll re- 
sulted in tbe BJP fellipg over 100 seats 
short of tbe 272 req uire d to form Ae 
new Indian govemment 

Lnnlring mi the bright side, it is re- 
assuring that Indian democracy works. 
Congress Party leaders Ad not quibble 
over die election results as their coun- 
terparts shamelessly do in many less 
democratic nations of the SouA. The 
party was subjected to a humiliating 
post-mortem even betbre Ae final re- 
sults were ont “We accqit defeat 
There is no denial of this feet that peo- 
ple have rejected us," conceded Fotei^ 
Minister Pranab Mukheajee, tbe cam- 
paign manager for the Ctt^ITO Party. 

Around 90 Indians lost Aeir lives in 
balloting- and canqxiign-ielated vi- 
olence. It came as no suriuise that Ae 
largest number of casualties were in the 
porous and poor nortbem state of Bi- 
har. It was m Bihar and nei^bouring 
Uttar Pradesh Aat Ae BJP scrod high- 
est Uttar Pradesh, India's most 
ulous state, was Ac scene of vicious 
co mmunal rioting in 1992 after tbe Ba- 
bri Mosque in the town of Ayodhya 
was de^ipyed ^ BJP s iq ipwtets 
otber Hindu militants. most dis- 
lieting charactteistic of the BJP’s 
iriection campaign was that it claimed 
to represent Ae Slenl minority. 

Just as MulAeriee was remonstrating 
wiA Congress Party stalwarts about the 
poor showing of tbe party diat has ruled 
India for all but four of the years since 
tbe country gained independence from 
Britain in 1947, another former foreign 
minister was hedging his bets on being 
bestowed Ae Indian premiership. He 
was Ae BJP's choice for prime min- 
ister Atal Bihari Vajpayee. 

It would be somewhat odd if Vaj- 
payee. a silver-haiied septuagenadan 
and poet, succeeds Narasimha Rao as 
pr^er. Vajpayee shies away from Ac 
militant anti-Muslim and anti-Western 
riietoric of his more brazen colleagues . 
m the BJP. He has been a pariia- 
mentarian for some 30 years, briefly 
tasting power when he served as for- 
eign minister in 1977 and 1978. He is 
an upper-caste proponent of Ifindutva, 

nr HmHii chaii i nnigm 

The victoiy sign is not necessarily for 
Vajpayee: Cm^ress has as much 
chance of forming Ae next government 
as Ae BJP if it aligns itself wiA leftist 
patties. Tbe feet Aat the par fnrmancft 
of Ae BJP at the polls fell short of its 
leaders' ex p ectations Ad not go un- 
noticed. P^iaps people stiU have 
reservations alxHit Hindiftva. It was a 
Hindo fenatic who assassinated Ma- 
hatma Mohandas Gandhi in 1948. 

HinAitva was not the only tqiic un- 
der discussion in the 825,000 polling 
tfarougfr<Mit the vast sub- 
continenL Around one half of Ae 590 
million eligible voters of India- took 
part in the ballot InAans cast their 
votes in Ae three-round election on 25 
April 2 May and 7 May. Polling was 
supervised by 4 J million officials. 

The Congress Party's per fo rmaDce 
was bad tins year, but still considerably 
better tlian the 154 seals ft won in 1977. 
liiis time, at least, most other opposi- 
tion parties are deteimined to see to it 
that Ae BJP remains out of office. At 
stake is more Am the Congress Party's 
political friture. The point is India's po- 
litical orientation, especially as fer as 
hs foreign policy is ctHKerned. 

Tbe BJP advocates nuclear armament 
for InAa so Aat it can match Asia's su- 
perpower, Hiina, and net^bouring Pa- 
kistan. The BJP also advocates tighter 
control of foreign investment in InAa 
and a curtailment of the special ri^ils 
enjoyed by InAa's 150 imllion-strong 
Muslim miuority. 

Like many seasoned politicians bat- 
tling for a place in history. Prime Min- 
ister Narasmiha Rao, the b^ of InAa's 
caretaker goveromeol was unsure when 
to stq) do^ When he did announce his 
reaguatioo, India's President ghmifar 
Dayal Shanna a^oed him to stay on as 
caretaker. Rao held oo to his parlia- 
ntaiy seat m tbe Tndim state 

of Arxfiira I^adesh, but many of his ca!>- 
inet ministers lost ibeiis. To restore Ae 
Cemgress Party's credibility, the party 
leacte are to regroup and prove that 
Craigress still counts. 

The National Front-Left Front co- 
alition of leftist parties, which includes 
tbe world's largest communist party, the 
Communist I^ty of India Marxist), 
perfbnoed well. The socialist Janata Dal 
Party and its communist allies hold the 
key to tbe success of any coalition gov- 
eznin^ The left has rnside it abunds^y 
clear that under no cizcumstaDces it 
sun>oit a BJP-led coalition. The left has 
alro indicated that it is not going to tam- 
per too mucb wiA the fimdamentals of 
Ae economic deregulation pog ramm e 
instituted by the Coigress Pa^ leaders. 

What is even more bizacre is diat a 
host of ex-Congtess ^linter groiqis and 
r^onal- and caste-based parties bold 
the balance of power m ^ 545-s^ 
tegislatme, Ae Lok Sob^ Is the BJP 
then tbe party of the silent majority? I 
think not 
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The heady scent of bower 


I For pnd»bly as long as anyeme can remember in the near past, 

I the issue of peace touted the agenda of discussioD in the 
Middle East’s socio-p(>liti^ and economic arenas. Peace has 
been linked to economic and social developmoit, to promoting 
inter-Arab coopecatUm and oonnalisatiQQ of celaiiocis between 
Arab countries and Israel 

But while the Arabs have been pusl^ for a just and com- 
prehensive Old to the k^-sttnding toisiOD between Isreel and its 

I nei^bouis, Israel has shnply been pu^. It has waltzed into Ld>- 
anc» 00 mote one occarion, clos^ off' Ga2a and the West 
Bank, slandoed shaded Syria’s reluctance to wbolebeaitedly 
embrace a biased approach to conflict resolution, demanded 
j diamges in the PLO charter and otherwise forced Arafat to oDe- 
i sidedly prove his commitment to a con^rdiensive peace. 

In short, the only tangible manifestation of its commitment to 
peace hu been the fieedom with which it slings the slogans of 
peace and Um oomenclature of normalisation. 

However, the tripartite summit between Egypt, Jorto and 
the Palestinian National Audiority, held in Cairo earlier tois 
week, lus left Israel with what should be a clear undeistandii^ 
of tbe Arab concept of peace. It is a uni^ endeavour — one 
built upon tbe principte of understaDding, cooperation and 
compromise, not conditkaiality as Peres would have die world 
beUevc. The a egnmpligtirneiit of Hus summit was that Is- 

rael will no longer have the chance to employ its divide and 
conquer strategy of policy manipulation. 

The final uegotiadons are now under way, and Ara&c, 
Ifficked by King Hussein and President Mubarak is armed, not 
with ilietoric, but widi the strengdi of his convictions and the 
knowledge should peace be finally realised, there will be 
no losers, only parmers. The road to peace is still clutter^ by 
die shattered dreams of *bo»**^*"4g Should Per^ or tbe winner 
of die tt ptwnitig Israeli general elections, find it widiin himself 
to subscribe to *h»g ideology, then, vriiile history may not forget 
the past, with cooperation a^ determination, tbe Arabs and Is- 
raelis may. 


The double standards exhibited by the US yis-S-vis Israel and tiie Ai^b worid are 
proving dangerously alienating to Arab public opinion, writes Salah El-Din Hafez 


*’'May God preserve us from caiumoy!'* This is 
tbe call of the street these days that echoes in 
our public forums, in our mosques and to our 
churdies. And we all know against whom it is 
directed; America, *\)ur great friend and ally** 
whose fhlM pretences no longer fool anyone and 
whose glaringly biased policies have em- 
barrassed its *^eods”, giving tbeir enemies tbe 
excuse to attack them ai^ undermine their pol- 


Tbe US these days provides us with the worst 
possible model imaginable for a super-power 
thaf Hiriiws it wants to lead die worid towards 
peace and st^ility. It has given full bead to dou- 
ble — if not triple oe quadnple — standards in 
every aspect of its behaviour. What is forbidden 
to us is perie^y acc^ited by the US when it 
«ifiu>fi to Israel And die result of diese multiple 
standards is tf^ Israel has carte blanche to be* 
have in the most brutal way, carried aw^ by the 
beady scent of its own. uncontested power. 

is abuiulantly clear, however, is that du 
pet^les of tbe Arab World have bad it up to 
here. They are sick and tired of exhortations to 
patience and forbearance issued by thetr govern- 
ments. Husir rage can no longer be placated by 
the fallow excuse that America is passii^ 
through a difficult phase at present that it is 
election time in the US and ifaat ffven the im- 
peratives of the campaign, the US (s Dot to be 
criticized. 

Tbe facts give the lie to such excuses. Israel 
has ^ways been, and remains close to, Amer- 
ica's heart. The US is Israel's nurturing modier, 
finever protective of its child. But what we see 
today is a maternal passion beyond all bounds. 
Ameiica's unstinting support of an ever in- 
creasingly bellicose Israel has reached an un- 
paralleled level. For tbe first time an American 
president has personally visited a field of battle 


in order to prove to Israel and tbe Zitmist lobby 
in the US that be is Israel's champion and most 
axdfiDl defender. Indeed, Israeli Prime Minister 
Shipwn pieres announced durmg his recent visit 
to Washidgton that be was taken abode the 
extent of American ma gnanTmi ty. 

The US must have been surprised by how fee- 
bly Arab governments reacted to Israel’s savage 
ag^ssion against dvilians is Lebanon. At the 
same time, it is certainly distiobod l^ the pro- 
found popular anger and frustration 
America's fovoritism and its bli^t support, in 
word and d e e d, for Israeli agression. 

In^ance after instance of&ael's massacre of 
Arab civilians betrays the same sceaarib, from 
the genocide of women, children and foe eldaty 
in Ya^ ne^ 50 years ago, the murder A 
school childreo in Bahar El-Ba^ in ^ypt, foe 
massacre in foe Palestinian wwnpe of Sabrn and 
Shatila in Lebanon, to tbe recent slaughter of m- 
Docent dviUans in (^na. Lebanon, only a few 
weeite Ail of these instances bw tes- 
timony to botreodous war crimes, perpetua^ 
with unbridled foocity, wifo the tacit sanction 
of foe West and the wboie-heaxted blessing and 
siqiport of tbe US. Tbe eonceros voiced foe 
Arabs are simply written off by the Americans 
and Isradis, who think it is in foe Arab psyebo- 
logieal make-up to rant and rave a bh then 
calmdown. 

A calm and cool-headed reading of events 
makes but one int erpr etation possible. US pol- 
icy, concocted by the Clinton adminisimioD, 
v^ch incltflles 11 Jewi^ officials, and hnple- 
osested by Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
toffoo', is plain foolhairiy and stupid ff re ce nt 
d^eltqx&enls have demonstrated that Israeli and 
American concepts of peace, stabili^ and secur- 
coincide, thi^ ha^ equally demonstrated 
tlm these do not match the perceptions held by 


most countries of the Arab world, particularly 
Egypt and Syria. While this disctqjancy has 
been -^parent before, during and alte foe 
Sbaim Hl-Sbeilfo sunmiit, it is clearer than ever 
in- light of Israel’s recent assault on Ldranbo. 
Headlines are full of Preddent Hosoi Mubarak’s 
fiizy, President Hafez AJ-Assad’s condemnation 
and the European Unfon's critidsm of US- 
Israeli eon^Iie^. 

No sooner did foe Stuns EUShnlfo summit 
end than Clintoo flew off to Israel to dtair a cab- 
inet session. Donning a ymmutta, he an- 
nounced that Israel’s security was America’s se- 
curity. And from tiiat day forward foe US's 
coffin and mfo’teiy arsenal were open fm Israel , - 
Then d>e US and Israel signed a defence pact 
and the US gave the ^ ahead for the Turkisb- 
laaeli milhaiy pact 

h^ipeiied next? America sect its sec- 
retary of state lo negotiate a cease-fire accor din g 
to Isaeli condhioD& Heedless of foe blood m 
innocent Ldxinese, foe US blackmailed Syria, 
ignored Egypt skI embarrassed foe French for- 
eign ministwr who had trailed bdbind Cfaris- 
lopher in his shuttle between Tel Aviv and Da- 
mascus. The US dien blocl^ a resohnion 
condemning Israel fiir the Qau massacre, wag-' 
ing an abusive campaign against Boutros 
vriio bad promoted foe resohition in foe foce of ' 
heavy pressure. 

h is against this backdrop diat we must ex- 
amine US-Egyptian relations. Eg}^ and the US 
are bound by a networic of political^.eoonoinic 
and militaiy links. However, this not im- 
ply that our leqiective interests always coincide. 
There are ladicsi differences, for. instance, in our 
basic understanding of what emtstitutes peace; 
security and stabil^ in the Middle East Suifo 
diffeittces are eoaopounded when America im- 
plemenis policies fom violate Egypt's own peace 
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rected against themselv^ . .. 

■ rr. lighf «f the above. ^ <»i only assume ^ 
tire aim. of American ^lii^ — wifo. its idd-, 
gjoved irem grip — is Jo pressurise fr^ 
menting tiotfoie aloQglts borders while abahs 
Afmttig h to its dpme& economic and so^ 
.problems. Terrorism Founts amon g tire. mOsf 
visibte of these pro^fms. Should we be ct- 
prised, ti^ tiiat the traders of maremism bve 
frequently bee n courim by Ainencan official!^ 
America may b<^ tim Egypt will be too 6r^ 
O CT- upied in licld^ in- own wounds to be erb^ 
gdwwi ftw. to he ledeoned with. Sudi hop^ 
tfaou^ are mistakea.jlf histocy teaches us 
Aing, it is that excosive pressme precipita t e . 
ex p losi o ns and that twaniQf mvites tire most des^ 


The threat of water wars 


In the light of the UN Secretary-General’s warning that wars of the future could well 
be over water. Mohamed Sid-Ahmed wonders whether Boutros Ghali's re- 
mark can serve as the springboard for a wholly new approach to the peace process 


Ind^ 

of community; 


ByNaguib Maliffoiiz' 


Spealdng on a CNN quesdon-ond- 
answer programme aired last week, 
Bomros Boutros-Ghali warned that 
wars of the future are likely to be over 
water, particularly in tbe fiddle East 
In my book. Peace or Mirage, pub- 
lished last year, I took this tii^ even 
fiirfoer, positing that if scarcity of wa- 
ter in foe Middle East could spark off 
wars in fidure, then, by foe same token, 
ensuring hs abundance mi^t well be 
tire key to peace. With tire cuxreni 
peace process at a virtual standstill tire 
time has crnne to try and enviage al- 
ternative fiKmulas by allowing our 
imagination to break out of foe mould 
of tradh)<xial thinking, perhaps even to 
soar beyond tire ofcy^ve coostrunts 
of what is now scientifically possible. 

Let us imagioe, for exa^le, that 
much of tire Meditenanean Sro can be 
evaporated and transformed into steam 
devoid of salt, then stored, after cooling, 
as potable water in huge reservoirs and 
used to irrigate the vast Arab desots. It 
could be argued tim transfonning foe 
Meditenanean into what would in es- 
sence be anotfaer Dead Se^ wifo its 
hi|^ salini^, would result in severely 
diaiqiting tire ecological balance 
tiirougbout tire Mediteoranean basiiL 
This could be avoided by widening foe 
Sti^ of Gibraltar and, eventuaUy, foe 
Suez Canal to restore die sea to its orig- 
inal level. As to the source of energy 
tiiat must be harnessed to cairy out 
evaporation on such a massive scale; so- 
lar eoeiiEpr could be tire answer. Not 
only is it safer tban nuclear energy, 
dangjos have been graphically il- 
lustrated by Chernobyl and other smilar 
fosastera, bul unlike nuclear energy, hs 
destructive potential is as yet untapped. 

According to Imowlec^eable sci- 
entific sources die amount of energy 
that can be harnessed fiem tire sun us- 


ing rows of soter panels stn^ along 
the southern rim of foe Mediterranean 
from Sinai to Gibraltu could amount 
to four timefl Europe’s total coosump- 
tioo of energy to^y. As mattera now 
stand, however, the desalination of 
sea water costs foe oil-rich Arab desert 
states $1 per cubic metze, which is 
prohibitive for most nation^ budgets. 
For foe project to be economically vi- 
able, costs would have to go doira at 
least a foousand-foid. This is not as 
for-fetebed as it seems, considering 
that computer {xototypes can cost 
10,000 times tire price of their mass- 
produced commercial counterparts. A 
radical drop in prices Is cea ua J to the 
idea oC a de^inarion {xcjcct , ex- 
tending to m entire sea. 

There is ttolhing to say that modem 
science, which is scoring one break- 
through sfta another in the field of 
genetic engmeering, is not capable of 
achieving similar le^ts in the field of 
ecological en^necTing. Thu raises an 
interesting philosophical question: can 
Man's suoressftd harnessing of Nature 
help him overcome bis struggle with 
his fellow-man? In other words, can 
achievements in tire field of ecological 
engmeeriog help enhance tbe pros- 
pects of social eiigineermg? 

For exairqrle, Arab-lsraeli con- 
flict is govenied to a great extent . 
by tbe notion of scarcity, which fig- 
ures pFomiaentiy in Israel’s calcula- 
tions, wbetiier when it comes to hs ex- 
pansionism (to counter scarcity of 
land) or to its foot-dragging on tire 
question of witiahawing from the Go- 
lan. Arab PalestiiM and southern Le^ 
anon (to counter scarcity of water). 
Scarcity of land and water is also a sa- 
lient ftatuie of Arab life. Despite vast 
stretches of desen. tbe Arabs suffer 
from a severe shortage of arable 


because of lack of water. When scar- 
city prevails, the ‘’otirer** is perceived 
as an aggressor and tiris peroqrdon 
will not change as long as scarcity is 
not replaced Ity abuirdaoce, not^Iy 
abundance of water, which, thanks to 
genetic eogmeering, can transibnn 
barren deserts into cultivated fidds. 

hr a practical application of the max- 
im that necessity ts tire motirer of b- 
ventioQ, Israel made significant 
progress in solar energy tedmology in 
a bul to develop an altenrative source 
of energy to petroleum which, between 
foe "73 war and tire Madrid coofia:- 
ence, proved to be a potent bargaining 


(albeit for different reasons), hotir ca- 


pable of devehmmg tire tecfairdogical 
know-how to do so: a.jbur- 

geoomg gretf powa which is also suf- 
fering from a growing shortage of wa- 
ter, and Japair. an mdustrial giant 
whose mfiastxuctiire is heacvfly de- 
pendent on Arab ofl. 

Oiree the Arabs set up jmirt de- 
salination projects wifo Far Eastern 
partw^ tire eooimous (xamncadal po^ 
sibnities on offer wiO not be lost on tire 
IVest, and we are lik^ to see many de- 
veloped Wetdero nations rush to follow 
suit This will enable tire Arabs to jrqp- 
tiate wifo Israel from a position of 
strength, by proving that th^ can dor 
salinate .sea water Tedtemr^^k^exts, 
wifoorwiifaomla^’sh^ttwinaito . 
place Isnd befrrie a ciear choke: dtber 
to extend its cooperation to the Aiab^ 
on their teons, or confirm obce and for 
all rhiit ft is of envisagiiig 

peace as a fiamewoik.ftr foe de^op- 
ment of the region as a .vvfaole ladrtf 
than as a mednnisn. by wfaiifo to im- 
pose its h^emony over its iieighbouis. 

The to Gme pecree process was . 
tirTBatpried wifo collapse foUovring fire 
Hamas suicide attacks in Isiaei tfae.m- 
tenrational community, led by foe US, 
moved, with alacrity to coDveoe foe 
Sham El-Sbeikb summit in a bid to 
get it back on track. Perhaps die time 
has come for anofoer international con- 
ference, ainied this time not at sal- 
vagiiig an undeniably riialty process - 
but at [tying the gtouidwotk.fbr agei»- 
uine pe^ dfisigied to beoofit all the 
parties involved in tire toddle East 
conflict. To that aid, the efforts of the 
inteaiatiooal scientific conmtiinily 
must be moUlised to ens ur e tire abu^ 
danoe of water and lay to wst tire sp^ 
tie of foture water wars now Ireunti^ 
the region. 


The allty was the 
unit from which tire 
old city|developed 
Nowat^tiiere are 


chip in tire hands of the Arabs. StiU, fo- 
raet's aualitative .edge in tire field of 


reel's qualitative .edge in tire field of 
soiar energy is of little effect in the ab- 
sence of peace with its nd^bouis, 
wbo dispose of the vast eaqianses of 
temtoiy required to set iq> the solar 
panels by which energy can be har- 
nessed. In those terms, joint Anb- 
Israeli exploitation of solar energy can 
became a meamngftil exanqrle of pos- 
sible cranplemeatarity betwm Israeli 
quality (scientific research) and Arab 
(juantity (desert space), instead of faav- 
mg tire quatity/quantity dichotomy re- 
main, as has oftm been foe case, a rea- 
son for fiktioa and conflict 
Indeed, as applied to tire issue of so- 
lar energy, the dichotomy need not 
necessarily operate in Isr^'s fovour. 
For all that it does enjoy an undeniable 
advantage in ^ fieldl it is not tbe 
only source of technolo^cal know- 
how, and tire Arabs can ei^y resort to 
otirer nations for this, notably tire na- 
tions of tire Far East nhkh, unlike the 
US and the EU, are notba under pres- 
sure from their Jewish loMes nor 
atoning for past srn& Two possible 
sources spring to mind here, b^ with 
an interest in developing solar eoeegy 
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I gr^ op hr Dari) 

Emuz. u was a typical alley whidr 
a rahaV s bouse fea tire, 
- poor, wrere each fimiily occupied a': 
mnaii and slwwf cCDHIllBral focil-, 
hies. roDatb liqtuz tire mha' was 
occqihri by tire femity of a soldier.' 
tire eocqrlayee of an eketneity com- ^ 
parry ^od a blind b^g a r his' 
■wife. 

Opposite tire rabiz ' was tire 
the residence of tire SoihkBiis, 
dtaeof the most p r ani iiMit femflies* 
df tire quarter. During Ramidan and 
. on otto feasts the gates woe' 
qxoed to tiih residenis of foe distEkt ' 
toievealastotoscixiityflidwidia’ 
liigesafoiRliriaDdlBifiBs’ haraadet* 
" - The Homossaois woe anodier k>- 
bal fi axrily notrihs^ as' were the' 

Hm n a n s, coffee modiaihs. Bird tire- 
•Mdritans, welt-known rag tradens.'. 
ipaih hmiiz was also home to a: 
Tbikifo family, tire Ktohoflis. 

Tbe ra6a a^ tbe doit4ar were the- 
( dzemes^ betweor which were tire 
1 ruses oftire middle classes. Tbe al-. 

I ywasaomdecofcanmnmity.Ihe? 
< omen of the nzfo * nveked tfao: 

f milies of tire damn", and the ex- 
p sisesofaity wedding or foaeralhir 
' tiembu’werenietbytiteDOtrities. 
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Qana fallout 


Al-Ahnuns ’Throughout the past weeks, we ha\’e 
urged cootinuausly that the first step in confioatiiig cur- 
rent and future Isrwli aggressions is to agree on a unified 
Arab strategy for botii peace and deterrence. Otherwise, 
we wiU have conceded to an Israeli peace, imposed upon 
tire i^on, tmiimiterf and udcoDstrained by a cbrilen^ng 
Arab force." 


from this — a lesson on bow a strong, independent and 
free press can ptay a role in defeixiuig people's rights. 
Had it done so, it would not have expended rireb ti™ 
and effort in a relentless effort to rilenoe voices sod ter- 
rorise joumalists.'* 


Al-Mussawan T believe that Boutros Ghali has 
saved peace by releasing his [QanaJ report, for be has re- 
newed our ho^ in tbe possibility of tire triumph of right- 
eousness. agamst all pressures. Lilre Clinton and Peres, 
he also bad iqr-coming elections, but be would not allow 
tiiem to blind his vision and lose k™ tire ability to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong.’’ 


Af-Shaabs ’’America’s pro-lsiaeli stance is notiiiiig 
new. What is new is tbe d^ree of disregard and eon- 
tonpt to all Arabs shown ty the Asrerican president To- 
day, tire American pre si dent has revealed foe tnitii<ff die 
Am^can sentiments which are hostile to foe Arabs and 
Muslims." 


AhAkhbaR *Thougb the whole worid, including UN 
repo^ bos condeni^ Israeli bnnriity, tbe American 
administration, wh<»e spoilt brat Israel is, has raised not 
even an tyrieow at the flowing blood in Lebanon. 
Meanwhile, tbe conscience of sonre Israeli writers hns 
awakened, publishing articles in the Israeli press ex- 
posing the Israel) aggressioo against Lebanon and its 
Amencan backing.” 


Al-Ahram: "Dr Boutros Ghali is to be tbe first and tire 
last Arab United Nations Secretary Genoal }fis is a 
precedent which will never be repotted. Tbe reason, is 
that both the US and Israel bold Ghali pexaooally ac- 
cquDlBble for tbe UN rqroit on the (^am m as s acre , com- 
taitted by Israel under the leadership of tbe war r j imbw i 
Shimon Poes against dvili^ in South Lebanon." 



AHSomfiwIa: "We are still cong^Iatiag ourselves 
on tbe cease-fire in Lebanon, but tiris matter has to be 
studied so that it is not repeated in foe foture. Lebanon 
did not declare war on Israel; all it did was demand the 
application of the UN resolutions that stipulate tire witii- 
drawal of the Israeli forces from Soufo Lriranoo. But 
tiiere is a funny and sad formula which says tiat Israel is 
protec ti ng its borders — fine, but does not Lebanon 
have the same right to pr otect its borders, too?" 


Al-Ahran "As for Clmtoo — Israel’s good boy — he 
has denied the feet that tbe QaxiD massacre ha p pe n ed m- 
tendonally saying rather it is tbe result of a ’r^petfol 
mistake'.’’ 


Rose EKYousseh "Wifo bloody bands, tbe United 
States defended Israel which mercilessly slau^tered 
tens of cMlians in the big blood wedfong held before 
the eyes and ea» of tire UN in Qana." 


A l -W a Ws "The United States has robbed Egypt of its 
leadership role b foe Arab world, ever since Egypt fell 
into tire ‘peace trap*. Tbe US has maiginaUsed ^ypt's 
role m the Arab world. yUrd when & American ad- 
nunistiation directed tire massacres in soufo Lebanon it 
gave not a tiwu^ to tire effect tiris will have on Egypt, 
as it witnesses what is takmg place and remains sflent" 


JU^Ahalb *Tor Clmtoo to r^ect any condemnation of 
Israel means that be bos offered his protecoon for Israeli 
ocentoion and expansionism. This is an extremety 
nous develr^nnent b tbe American posidon. The UN 
report on tbe Qana massacre would have been woitb- 
wbile had its only benefit been to expe^ this American 
j^ition. especially since tite ramifuations of this posi- 
tion will m^foemselves felt, possibly in foe not to dis- 
tant future." 


Al-Ahrain: "Had it not been for the initiative of tbe 
British newspaper. The IruJepeadem, and its Beirut cor- 
respondent, Robert Fisk... tbe real dimensions of this hw- 
ribte crime [committed by Israel in (^ana) would never 
have been revealed... Tbe committee currently discussmg 
the press law [m Egypt] should have lean^ a lesson 


OctoboR "With un pr ecedented impudence, Shimon 
Peres announced that foe United Nations b tire party re- 
sponsible for the massacre committed by Israeli forces 
mt. 18 April, killmg — i n te n tiooaUy and with pre- 
meditation — 102 Lebanese civilians. He added — un- 
ashamedly — that tbe UN Emergency Forces shouldn't 
have sheltered civilians b tire Ctoa UN camp without 
infomung Israel!'’ 


THE due to ArafM> eharactar, «he dmlMter of m man Wte ham 

” fa In the 

In press photographs Anrfst oHm impoin lanohbML hi 

psihaps, wto his mon th closed, mdeattwi ‘r~trhlniBnssB hnfnir 
^n M l ^iiUuT^ has bocomo a cvownlno ayntool of Pat 
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Cairo’s 
silver ' 
lining 


Tbougb the tripartite sum- 
nut held in CaJio 
week elin^ted some of 
the misunderstendings 
that had clouded-. Pal- 

estinian- Jordanian r, re- 

jatioos in parti cular, an^j 
inter-Azab relatioiis in 
general, it wa» less sue- 
cessiul in dialling the 
general climate 'of' pes- 
simism that ha« ' 
the peace process since 

Israel's assault ' a gainat 

Lebanon. Such pessiimsm, 
<iompounded 1^ die ^ine- 
less reaction of the US to 
Israel’s bloody an^^Vs 
a^inst Lebanese ci- 
wlians, faas deepen^ with 
the continuing , Tarai»] j 
^Itekade in the; '^est 
Bank and Gafea. 

' Whilst the leadCT ; 0 f 
Egrpt, Jordan and the 
Pafetinian National Xu- 
dK^ty were stressing ^e 
importance of a' just 
pe^ as . the only stea- 
tegic option for ail peo- 
ples- in the region, coo- 
funuig their desire to 
resune meaningful nego- 
tiaticos at the earliest mo- 
iment on all the various- 
Jtiaelu, Israeli-fighter ! 

pl^e; were attaHnng • 

SidSzboUah positions • is . 
;Eglm Al-To&h md fiew - 
•orer Beirut for the first 
.t|n^ since the cease-fire 
^grefei^t ‘ 

! THoU^ the joint c6ml 
at the end of -the 
uTpartite Cairo s innin tt 
imldi no r efe ren ce to Is- 
' rael and was silent on the 
profoundly Israeli bias ex- 
hibited by Washington, it 
' served to reiterate the im- 
portance that the sig- 
natories attach to es^ 
tablisbing a just peace; 
which neces^ar^ is-' 
volves the renunciation of 
positions based <hi expah-' 
sion, supremacy and dom- 
ination. Withoot aban- 
doning such concepts talk 
about peace will never' 
amount to anydiing be- 
yond an empty and mean- 
ingless thetonc. 

Whether tile convening 
of the summit was a re- 
cent decision or whether 
it pre-dated the Israeli at- 
tack on Lebanon, udiich 
has had sudi a detri- 
mental effect on the 
whole peace process, is 
unclear. What is apparent 
tiiough, is that the summit 
participants were keen to 
put recent events in pa- 
renthesis as they sou^ 
to un^lhie their de- 
termination : that nego- 
tiations should be re- 
sumed at the eartiest 
possible convesuence. 

Perhaps the most sig- 
fiificant outcome of tiie 
summit, has been 

the realisation that in- 
dividual efforts to nego- 
tiate with Israel have re- 
. suited only in a 
rrinforcement of the old 
Israeli conviction that vi- 
olence and the use of mil- 
itary force underwrite ite 
pvn position.^ 

; The majOTQ' of Israel’s 
pains dunng negotiations, 
obiained by dealing sepv- 
itely with each Arab par- 
came as a result of Is- 
bc!'s determination to 
.mpitalise on whatever 
snail differences existed 
between die various par- 
ts with which it was ne- 
giuating. Indeed, sucfe 

vas Israel's success m 
lindling these ma^ 

louvres that one Qatan 
rnnister was beguiled mto 
.amouncing that Israel had 
eiery right to know in ad- 
; Vince what advantages it 
cfluld expect from peace. 
Uifoitunatcly the minister 
in question did' not stop 
to ask himself precisely 
wbat sort of peace it was 
.that Israel was bc^mg to 

■achieve. - 

in this context me 
agreement between the 
participanis in the mice 
Jray summit to dcve!<v a 

mechanism of . 
ordination at mm^al 
level is of signfficancfi. 
since it is ooJy 
such coqjcranon tl»t ^ .. 
will be able to ?v(nd^ 
divisions on which la^ 
■has til! now bem so 

capitalise. Such co- . 
ordination, 

•iigbien the burden winch 
"x^\ be shouldered by the 
when final pl^D^ 
goriations begin after the 
traeii elections. 

The elections are less 
'gan two- weete ® 

that lends much 


the 

in Anwan «rly 
gqd month. 



SoA04n 

To nurture a seedling 

“Why is it that in our country democmcy never seems, really, 
to take root?” Whenever diis question is asked the reply is the 
same. The ruling class, it is always g«nined, refuses to allow 
impartial elections. Truly popular represeotacives are con- 
sequently prevented from coming to power. Yet the standard 
rqily is misleading, if only berause. it is an over- 
simplification. 

The problems feeing democracy in Egypt can be hkened to 
th^ that might beset a seeing trai^lanted to the wrong 
Soil. It is common horticultural practice to prepare the soil 
before tran^lanting. And just like any gardener we must pie- 
the soil of Egypt before we can expect the seedling de- 
mocracy — by which 1 mean liberal democracy as practiced 
in W^teni Europe and the United States — to lake root 

Over a century and a balfs strenuous efforts directed to- 
wards enli^tenment have so fer been unsuccessful in dis- 
seminating the Itbetal diinking and the fundamental values 
necessary to drasocracy. Such values, certainly, have yet to 
inform the thinking of the grass roots of our 
body politic. 

Perhaps the top-heavy nature of govem- 
mem in Egypt bas mitigued against such a 
trickle down effect Certainly smee die days 
of the pharoab god-kings, Egypt's political 
culture has been wei^ted at the top. Social 
institutions tend to be weak, provichng little 
to counter-balance a leadra bureaucracy. 

To frimisb liberal democracy with an eo- 
vironmeot in which it can flourish we must 
engineer a number of basic changes. These 
are a necessary pre-condition for the bold- 
ing of free elections and the possible ex- 
change of power that might be consequent 
upon such elections. 


This wed: ‘s Soapbox speaker is 
editor-in-chief of Al-Siyassa Al-Dawliya 
and a member ^ the Shura CouncU.. 



Adjusting to the real world 


How robust are the institutions of a genuixie 
and evolving cavil society? Do the b^c 
mechanisms exist to build a stable public 
consensus on majm' issues of development, 
social iTOgress aad foreign poUc^ In any 
piDce^ of democratic transition feese two 
questions tend to dominate the agenda. 

In the Arab world such issues are further 
complicated a host of other specific fec- 
including the dichotomous nature of 
dvil society — i.e. fundamentalists versus 
non-fundamentalists — and the inqx)$ition of 
econmnic lefrums by intemational financial 
institutions (ERSAFs). Problems also arise 
with regard to the process of peace-mddng 
and hs implications for security and regional 
stabil%. 

. li) discussing issues arising from eccMomic 
refbims and structural adjustment and their 
likefy inqiact on long-tenn economic growth 
and social equity one mus^ perforce, deal 
. with cont r as tin g projections, assumptions 
gnri data. 

In 1989, at a conference of the Tnsritirfii* for 
Intemational Economics in Washington, the 
results of reform |»ckagN implemented 
throug^ut the 1980s in L^in America were 
analysi^ The term “Washington consensus” 
was coinedtto tfescribetiie convesuioDal wis- 
dom of tile day whieli mfenmed decirions on 
poUcy refrmn, particubity within tiie US 
government and international financial in- 
stitutioDS. 

lA leading economist involved in fm- 
roulating the Wariimgioa consensus later 
wrote: “1 tried to desczfee ^^lat was conveo- 
tionalfy tixmgjbt to be wise rather what I 

thought wise; that is, it was intended as a 
posiHve'Tt&a than a normaSve lisL” He de- 
scribed not only the lefbnn steps but also the 
sequence tiiat were, more or less, unanimous- 
ly leecmmended by intemarimial ugeocies. 
Unfortunately, tiiou^ they might zppeat at 
first to he ecODOmically sound, the reibim 
partcages contained mdiin die Washington 
consensus often feiled to d^ver the expwted 
results in terms of growtii and equity, 
i WbOe reform and adjustment strategies 
may be efficieney‘«ihaacm& uncertainty 
nonnally prevails T^Biding the distribution 
of gains md losm fiom ierorzn. llieFe trill 
be Ibose who gain and foose who lose, and 
this sinqile fert promotes a degree of un- 
certainty about the prospects of any given in- 
dividuaL The pnxnise of riiated growth tends 
, to remain no metre than a pnKnise. 

. 'Without majority siqi^rt, refonns may 
well be Aoit-tived, having fallen casualty to 
imfiilfilted expectations. And if the voters 
are given a second diance, the electorate 
ma y reveise refonns ^riiose gains are con- 
centrated amoi^ small sections of the pap- 
ulation, tiiough the losses would be more dif- 
fuse, as has been shown by the recent 
experiences of botii Poland and Hungaiy. 

More sigt^cant still is the feet ti^ in 
iDOSt cases, people are nonnally as!^ to 
- choose between a specific reform (Le. Fund 


Economic reform policies are redistributive by nature, favouring the rich over the poor, argues 
Mahmoud Abdel-Fadil. The aftemative; a proper, and democratically formulated, 
trade-off between considerations of economic efficiency and those of social efficiency 


and Bank-designed refbnn packages), and 
the status quo, when a more proper choice 
would be between ’alternative rdwm pack- 
ages. 

There is a need to endogenise the set of re- 
forms, to remove them from benrath the 
shadow of intemational finangial organ- 
isations and allow policy makers to work out 
home-grown refonn and adjustmenl pack- 
ages. 

ft is remarkable, in this context, to compare 
tiie experiences of Indonesia and Malaysia, 
the only two countries that adjusted wifooiu 
recourse to IMF and World Baotic stabil- 
isation and structural adjustment loans, tvith 
the eiqieriences of many other adjusting 
countries. Botii Indonesia and Malaysia fe- 
cUitated a far superior distributional outcome 
tiian was the case witii countries q^lying 
IMF and World Bank packages predsely bc>- 
canse they were free to ignore the rigid con- 
(fitiona demanded by the interoational fi- 
nancial organisations. 

Malaysia adjipted more through ex- 
penditure SMdtching rather tiian through ex- 
penditure reduction, while m the case of Mo- 
rocco, cqiital expeoditiiFes on education and 
health care were slashed 18 and 36 per 
cent reflectively during its a^ustment pe- 
riod (1982-86). 

Ibere is, of course, no such thing as uni- 
versal convergence m matters pertaining to 
economic reform and adjustment: any con- 
sensus on economic correctoess does noL in 
any case, take into account political feasibil- 
ity. Policy makers, if they are intent on be- 
mg “econoinicaliy correct”, find they have 
very Ihtie room in which to manoeuvre. 

In short, passe partout adjustment pro- 
grammes wiU not do. Countries in the Arab 
region, like countries in other regions, differ 
widely in tiieir institutional structures and be- 
havioural norms. The apparent long-run “an- 
chor” model of devdqnziezit, the World 
Buk recently admitted obtained faigli- 
quality growth by an optimal mix of elab- 
orate market incentives and active stale inter- 
ventions. And the quality of the educational 
system md the institutions in place constitute 
one of the basic fundamentals for a success- 
ful transititxi from reform to growth. 

Arab ecmiomies do not suffer from any 
Lade savings or investible funds. Rather, 
the problem lies with the very liquid nature 
of those savings (deposited with the domestic 
or foreigD banks, and invited in govern- 
ment financial instruments). The sup- 
ply respoo^ and the semi-rentier behaviour 
of private investors (seeking high returns in 
the shortest possible time), conqiounded by 


the feulty sectoral conqwsition of private in- 
vesfineot constitute the main fectors under- 
lying the slow down of GDP growth and low 
emploraietit creation in the Arab region. All 
these fectors contribute to the inefficioit pat- 
tern of allocation of national savings and to 
low social productivity of ag^izgate in- 
vestment present in the Arab ecmioniies. 

The decline in the level of public in- 
vestment in adjusting countries in fte Arab 
region without any compensatioD to balance 
the conflicting objectives of effidency, 
growth, equity, ai^ poUti^ feasibility ne- 
cessitates an active state rather than one fol- 
lowing laissez-feire policies. 

The restoration of macroectHiomic dis- 
ciptine and the liberalisation of the economy 
d^ not in itself guarantee growth in foe me- 
dium and longer teims. It is usually claimed 
that aiccessfiil structural ac^ustment raises 
growfo in the mecUum-tenn, typically after a 
tranritoiy period of low growth or outri^t 
recession The median^ms of transitim 
from refonn to growth are ofteo neglected, 
or are simply ba^ on textbook paradigms 
rather than on the economic realities of in- 
dividual Arab countries. 

Arab countries which suffer from low real 
GDP growth and hi^ levels of un- 
employment (espttially among educated 
youth and new entrants into the labour mar- 
ket) do not need rixxt-teim stabilisation but, 
instead, vigorcHis and U^-quaJity growth. 
The assum^ nexus of linluges cu- 
mulative causalities from macroeconomic 
stabilisation to growtii via the stimulation of 
foreign and domestic investors, leading to 
high growth through an upsurge of private 
sector investment and a reverb of capital 
flight, may fei) to materialise in the absence 
of an elabmte incentive scheme, active state 
uiteiveiitira, and high-quality institutiiMis. 

Reform and a<yustment policies are le- 
dismlmdve by nature, aarl lead to socio- 
economic conflicts of interesL In fact, trade 
and price reforms typically require large 
amounts of income redistribution which may 
not be politically acceptable. Given tiiat po- 
litical systems possess limited ability to im- 
pose dramatic income distributional shifts by 
democratic means, a trade-oflTou^t to oper- 
ate between issues of economic cfficieixpr 
(limiting price distortions and restoring basic 
macro^lances) and considerations of social 
effidoicy, leading to a more equitable de- 
gree of income distribution and greater 
shared growth. 

‘The great lack m market flieoiy is its lack 
of social consciousness. It tends to treat peo- 
ple as abstract economic units. It leaves jus- 


tice to the indifierent workings of the mar- 
ketplace, and that is a blind &tfa.” An apt 
comment by another leading development 
economist. The social nets d^gned to imt- 
igate the social costs of adjustment policies 
as promoted by the IMF ^ World Bank, 
ai^ly only in the short term. Future adjust- 
ment costs are totally ignored. The clear 
lack of an equity focus limits the coverage 
and efBciency of newly-established safety 
nets such as foe Social Fund for Develop- 
ment in Egypt. 

Only a comprehensive (and multi- 
dimensional) anti-poverty strategy could 
achieve a high measure of social efficiency 
in Arab societies. Such strategy needs to in- 
clude three integral^ elements: an expan- 
sion in productive enqiloyment op- 
penrtunities; improvements in the eamings of 
the poorest sections of the population; and a 
will to ensure that basic gtxxis and services 
remain affordable. The net fiscal impact of 
such a strategy (i.e. its inqiact cm budget def- 
icits) needs to be carefully weighed against 
other targets such as political and social sta- 
bility and not be narrowly guided by ec- 
onomic cost-benefit calculus. 

Foreign financial accommodation is very 
muc^ needed in this respect Foreign as- 
sistance loans and grants ate crucial if ti» 
delicate balance between economic ef- 
ficiency and social efficiency is to be man- 
aged. But all these measures are short to me- 
dium-temi solutions, for in the absence of a 
model of shared growth in the longer term, 
liberal economic polidtt will almost certain- 
ly lose credibility and,' eventually, collapse. 
'Hmely foreign aid could only-smooth short- . 
term transitional costs of reforms and adjust- 
ment (by reducing the polftical resistance of 
die most adversely affected groups), but it 
cannot induce growth effects and sustain lib- 
eral economic refonns on borrowed cred- 
ibility. 

Only a systemic approach is capable of 
seizii^ foe dynamic linkages betv^n ec- 
onomic efficiency, growth, social justice, and 
political feasibility. 

In the Arab wc^d the provision of social 
services and pubtic amenities (mainly educa- 
tion, primaiy bealdi care, and public trans- 
port) at subsidised and affordable prices has, 
since the 1950^ been a major source of leg- 
itimisation for the state. The more recent 
evacuation by the state from such spheres, 
under the pressure of budgetaiy crises and 
the new privatisation drive, lea^ to serious 
problems vis-a-vis the future balance be- 
tween the state, the market, and civil society. 

The provision of public goods and social 


services through tnaiket mechanisms, at pric- 
es out of the reach of SO per cent of the pop- 
uiatiofl has resulted in the evolution of in- 
fo rma] healtii and education deliveiy ^steins 
provided through a network of clinia and 
schools mainly sponsored by Islamic organ- 
isations and agencies. 

The failure of the market to satisfy the ba- 
sic needs of the urban poor at a ve;^ ele- 
mentary level (i.e. inequitable rationing of 
educational and health services) leads to the 
decentralised and politically-motivated f<rois 
of provision at the community level. These 
practices contribute, in turn, to a political un- 
dennining of the legitimacy of the Arab 
state, coDUibuting to what might be termed 
the Robin Hood Efiect. 

The provision of other social services, 
which require huge capital outlay — roadis, 
public mass transit — are beyond foe fi- 
nancial capufoilities of any co mmunal and po- 
litically-motivated collective initiatives'. iTie 
state’s failure in these domains will have se- 
rious ramifications for both foe poor and 
midde sections of society. 

The provision of health and education ser- 
vices. despite tiiebr importance for develop- 
ment. constitute a serious burden on govern- 
meut finances in almost all Arab ecraomics, 
a situation foat might be alleviated, at least 
partly, by an effective and progressive tax 
system. 

The Arab region is currently in foe midst 
of a profound crisis of political l^dm- 
isation, rooted in die maiireH downturn in 
matmiai conditions. In fact, foe socio- 
economic foundations undeipinning foe .po- 
litical order in the Arab region ttenti^out 
the 1970s and 1980s — massive inflows of 
oil rent, workers' remittances, and foreign 
aid — are likely to change dramatically in 
foe 1990s, entailing a thorough process of 
economic and political restructuring and re- 
balancing. 

So far foe majority of Arab countries lack 
any g^miinw marhanigm tO build up national 

consensus on major political and econcmiic 
issues. Wifo foe Arab world’s drive towards 
economic h*beralisation an urgent need bas 
arisen to formulate a social contract that will 
regulate foe relationship between labour and 
and reconcile private with social wel- 

feire. 

The call for a fiiU-fledgjxl national di- 
alogue among Egypt's political groupings 
and social forces could opn foe way for a 
genuine process of national consensus- 
building. The national dialogue, once begun, 
could well develop into an ^-party natibnal 
conference tead^ to a new consensus based 
on national renewal, socio-political refonns, 
and a new social pact Only then will we be 
able to move away from short-temi conflict 
resolution to foe longer-nuige view of a sus- 
tainable consensus-building mechanism. 

‘.TTie. writer is a professor of economics at 
Cairo Unhersitv. 


Israel’s new recipe 

By Salah Montasser 

Israel has exrtered die final phase of electoia] fever {xior to foe 29 May elec- 
tion s. These will be quite different from the 3 1 elections tiiat have been 
held in laael since its oeation in 1948. 

For the first time, a ]nime mimster will be elected on a sepai^ ballot from 
fh«t* of the membm of tiie Knesset, whereas in previous elections the lead- 
er of ^ majori^ party was the prime mmiater. 

The pri me mmister^lect must obtain more than half the valid votes. If 
this figure is not attained, t second ballot must be held IS days later and the 
wfdi a sniqile majof^ is elected. This procedure is also the case 
where mote *>«»" two rmdiAtres m running, but in the present elecooi^ 
restricted to Peres and Netanyahu, it is likely that one of them will win b 
foe first round unless a great nunfoer of voters deliberately withhold tbeir 
votes fitw both candidates, m which case another round will have to be 

held. . 

If tins scenario seems inqilausible, there is another possibibty: the pnxne 
loinist^-^lect will be uttable to fenm a government if the Knesset elections 
bring in a party otim than foat to .whi^ he bdonp — b otber words, if 
Peres is elected and foe Likud gab a nBj«ity, or if Netanyahu is elected 
with a labour majority. 

The amended elector^ law stipuTaies that the lesolts must be a^ui^ 
14 days after foe elections are hdd; the prime minister presents his cabinet 
to the Knesset and his government’s ^latfbtm withb 45 days of the pub- 
lication of foe electoral results. If tiiis is not carried out witiim tiie time stip- 
ulated, prime ministerial elections are held aga^ If the same candidate 
wins and foils to finin a govahmem, be is not allowed to run for 
f lfy rjnn a tiiird time. 

This foat tiie post of prime uunister is subject to a parliamentaiy 

majority, wtadi can lejecta prme mmis ter foat belongs to a mfierent party. 
The electoral law, however, also allows foe ivime mmister-;e1ect 

to dissolve parliamen t if the pariianumtaiy elections produce a majority b 
oppffldri nn to the prime minister. The dissohdioa of pariiament must be foi- 
new elections widib 60 days, both pariiaironiary and prime mini- 

steriaL 

.Tliere ate tiiose who declare tiiat wifo tills electoral amendment foael has 
watered the ph^ of the “Second Israeli R^niblic”. What is clear, m ^ 
is tiot tills second repdblic .azmounces a new phase of instability. 


I — By Hani Shukrallah 


Israel as parable 


In 1948, 48 years ago yesterday, Israel was set 
iq). “A land without a people” was himHerf over 
to “a people without a land”. Western guilt at 
centuries of peisecutuHi and pogroms, climaxing 
b tiie Nazi holocaust, was expiated, and West- 
ern imperialism acquired hs most successfiil 
venture ever, one mat would reap tremendous 
dividends not only m terms of the oil-rich, ge^ 
politically -vital. Middle East region, but whhb 
the heart of the Wesietn world i^f. 

Since tiiat date, the oeoturies-lo&g schism be- 
tween “Christian Westran Civilisation” and foe 
“Hrinew race” has been solidly bridged. The 
Western self is identified b terms of foe Judaeo- 
Christian tradhion. The Jew is no longer a Se- 
mitic nienlal but the ul timat e White Western 
Man. Photos of feir-haired Uzi-wieldbg young 
Israeli soldiera, garing dreamily mto the sky, 
bring a twheh of excitement to foe most anti- 
Semitic of Western hearts, and ‘Tte Jewish 
state” — DOtwithstandmg neariy a million Pal- 
estinian Muslims, Christians and Dnize — is 
ideolo^cally constructed as a Western enclave 
sum nunded boards of “olfaeis” — others en- 
dowed wifo Semitic noses, dark skins, cunnbg 
and vicious ways, and “all that money”. 

Not <mty is “Jewish State” of foe West, ft 
has come to be foe West in microcosm, a su- 
preme embodimeot of Western bqieriaiism — a 
parable for tiie West, to boirow loosely from a 
recent editorial m The Jerusalem Post. 

Aptly entitled: **Hebron as parable”, the ed- 
itorial states, “The Jewish population of Heb- 
ron is small There are alto^ther 7,000 Jews 
livbg b foe city and its Jewish 'suburb' Kir- 
yat iGba, while foe Arab population is estimat- 
ed at anywhere between 80,000 and 120,000. 


And if foere is one tiibg about which there is 
perfect agreement b Israel, it is that if the 
Jewish population is left unprotected, it will be 
mercilessly massacred." The editorial goes on 
to say that “to loll foe Jewish residents, Arabs 
win stab, ambush, throw petrol bombs, run 
cars off the roads, and use suicide bombers.” 
The implication of course is that Hebron ‘is a 
parable for Israel, surrounded as it is by mil- 
lions of blood-thirsty Arri», who will stab, 
ambush, etc. 

In an adjacent article by the former Israeli de- 
fence minister Ariel Sharon, the butcher of Sabra 
and Sfaatila also notes the figures for Arabs and 
Jews m and around Hebron. He goes on to say: 
“But what matters is not whether foere are 400 
Jews b Hebron, but the 4,(X)0 years of Jewish 
hi^oiy. What other people has such a monu- 
ment, where foe patriarchs and matriarchs of the 
nation rest m a single place?” 

Ihe supreme example of myth as a corner- 
stone m the construction of a contemporary na- 
tional and cultural identity, Israel provide foe 
West with a por^t-of-Oman-Grey-like ii^ge 
of its own foundbg myths. Its treroeDdous suc- 
cess stoty is the ultimate model for the articula- 
tion of myfo, the dispossession and ofqrossion 
of “oAers”. and foe construction of those yth- 
ers” as a deadly threat, as a way for creating a 
mytiiical identity, cementing it and neuiralisbg 
foe profound contradictions wifob it 

Thus anofoer Jerusalem Post editorial, pub- 
lished at foe time of dK Homas/JIhad suidde 
bombbgs, can tell us that ‘'to Westerners”, foe 
cause of a movement such as Hamas and Jihad 
“is monstrous and revolting” and that “what Is- 
rael and the Western world are feeing is not a 


tiny group of bums, but a powerful movement 
wifo mass tqipeal.” Beraarti Lewis, America's 
supreme authority on Arabs and Muslims, could 
write, several years ago, that, “to the modem 
Western observer, the political role of Islam m 
foe world today appe^ to be sometbbg of an 
anomaty... anacfannustic and bdeed absurd.” 

The great irony b this, of course, is that it 
wiaifeg the fundamental rationale upon which 
the whole ideology of Zionism is based re- 
dimdanl The foundbg fetfaers of Zonisna won 
tiieir battle against “assimilationist” Jews by as- 
sert^ the immutable nature of the divide 
arating the Jews from Western Christian civil- 
isation. It was only with foe rise of Nazism pot 
Zionian could be transformed from a minority 
view among the Jews of Europe mto the dom- 
inant idenlogy of foe Jewish minorities of foe 
West 

Hook-nosed and vicious hordes we may be, but 
why all the Since the Jewirii stale is p^' 
of Western cirilisatiw, and since Western civil- 
isation is defined in toms of wbat Arabs, Mus- 
lims and other “Orientals” are not, and since, m 
the first place, it was Western civilisation that 
gave rise to the idea of a Jewish state, would it 
not have made considerably more sense to e$- 
tablish that suite in the West? Would not a part 
of Geimany have been, m fact, a more appropri- 
ate site for that state, m temis of logistirs, civil- 
isational affinity, and. not least justice? 

A frivolous thou^t on foe occasion of foe 
48di anniversary of the usurpation of Palestine 
— the frivolity underlbed not just by the march 
of history, but no less so by foe feet that for the 
Jewish State to become Western, it bad to be 
planted b the East 
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FROM THE 19-21 May the 
Italkn Odtoral lostitate TriB 
host a symposium devoted to 
the preservatioD of the 
eoltural heritage of bodi 
Egypt and Europe The 
sesrions on l^yptian 
monuments be^ on the 
aitmoon of 20 May. when 
Shawki Nafchla wfll address 
the plight of the Sphinx. 
Ses^ns condnue with 
discD^ous of specific 
restoratSon projects at Tell 
El-Amama, the Elephantine 
Temple complex and the 
Luxor temple 
WhOe some of the sessions 
are devoted to technical 
matters, such as the 
problems encountered In 
restoring polychromatic 
wood, others are of a more 
general intm^ focuring on 
a variety of architectural 
styles and questions of 
conservation, ranging from 
the preservation of early 
Islamic architecture to 
saving twentieth century 
bnild&igs in Alexandria. 
Sponsored by the European 
Union, the seminar wfll also 
include an exhibition of 
photi^raphic im^es under 
the tide “The Polluted Chy.** 



Her halo intact 


David Blake pays tribute 


to Geiiane Rathle, doyenne 
of Egypt's voice teachers 


Halos are very fiagile diipgs even if 
you happen to be an authenticated saint 
Yet tfa^ are better than crowns, if only 
because they are more secure. Crowns 
get knocked off the bead in revolutions. 
Halos, never. They can withstand the 
assassin's bullet and even bad opinion. 

It seems Geiiane Rathle, who died 12 
years ago, was a saint of certain pa- 
suasions — of music and of ope^c 
singmg. Opera silvers themselves are 
seldom saintly. Iheir tongues are often 
as strong as tiieir laiynxes. But saint 
you must be to know how to manage 
open singers. Great or small they suf- 
fer the same malaise Je metier. How's 
my voice? Will it stand up to the 
strain? Is it fading aw^ Will I be 
able to ose it at 80? Some are ^le, 
some axe not. It all dq>ends on your 
character — and your teacher. 

This is where Madame Rathle comes 
in. From the age of five sbs learned to 
sing and play piano. She was bom in 
Egypt, of Anoenian descent, and quick- 
ly grew to attend the Conservatoire 
Bognine. She did so well here in Cai- 
ro, almost as a prodi^, that she gradu- 
al^ immediateiy into the Trinity Col- 
lege of London Music Academy here in 
E^pt A brief period with her voice 
profissor follow^ and he told her she 
was more than ready to make die trip to 
Italy to study at the all-important Milan 
Conservatoire of Voice. 

But she had a problem. While at the 
Bergrune College bad falleo in love 
with and married Fernand Rathle, a 
youx^ bwyer who was studying the vi- 
olin and who like her bad a voice of 
quality, a fine tenor. They had two 
childi^ Chrisdane and Claude, the lat- 
ter now a bass in the Cairo Opera Com- 
pany. 

Geiiane Radde's decision was made, 
encouraged by her husband, and she 
went to Milan. Once again, in a very 
short time, she obtrined a ^ploma in 
voice training from the Milan Con- 
servatoire. This was more than satis- 


fying for a young teacher. 

Her voice was a rare thing — appar- 
ently, in spite of her youth, a genuine 
d ramat k: soprano wh^ rqiettory has 
all die most extensive roles in opera. 
As well as diis voice she bad the rare 
quality of imparting the almost mystical 
^ of singmg to other students. This 
gift is rarer than having a voice. It is a 
gift alm ost of divination and, 
as they used to say in the 18tb 
century, rare as a blue orchid. 

In spite of oftoa to stay in 
Italy and join the circuit of op- 
era bouses in repertory roles 
she preferred to return to Cai- 
ro, her hometown, and teach 
odiers. But her return was not 
so much a case of ftimily. 
friends and Egypt as a desire 
to teach others, talented as 
herself, how to use and pre- 
serve their precious posses- 
sion — their voice. • 

Then be^ a per^ of ex- 
traordinary activity ' for Qei- 
lane Rathle. These were ex- 
citiag and turbulent times for 
Cairo, and a mixture of races 
were here to blend into al- 
luring voices. Cairo at diis 
time was more than usually a 
centre of world events and the 


has voices but no teaefaen; Covent Gar- 
den, Lpndon needs anything going. 
Madame Ralhle’s heydey spmn^ the 
mid- to lale-20th century. Even in her 
time technology was ofRsnqg eve^ 
thing but tte siq^ly of voices, whi^ 
were dwindliiig to the present dtoi^ 
conditions. She became a vocal 
agogue, a member of that unique race 






opera of Ismail was a place of Abn Bakr Khalrat^ Amlra Kamel, centre, and 
splendour for the display of professor Geiiane Rathle 
voices, at this time mostly for- 


eign. Rathle wanted to alter this situa- 
tion quite seriously. She knew that 
^yptUo voices were as good as foose 
from abroad and her wish was to dis- 
play them. She did a magnificent job, 
and did it virtually alone. Her per- 
sonality, talent and toughness pulled 
hadiroiigh. 

Opera houses of tiie worid are united 
in their endless search for new voices. 
The Met, New York needs ^fiato so- 
pranos; Berlin, Bayreutii, in fact all 
Germany cries for voices, especially 
big Wagnerian ones of any sex; Italy 


which consists mostly of wonea: a sib- 
yl, a muse, an activator, a stimulator, a 
sl^ and feeder, an angel of sup- 
port on the battlefields of opera — a 
den mother. 

Her protective embrace was warm, 
loving and included a ^lazp jab to die 
jaw of any intruder w4io came to dam- 
age her floct Sie joined the mysteri- 
oos priestesses of smgmg, like Ma- 
thilde Marcbesi and Aglaja Von 
OigeoL Her flodt were ber life and she 
produced a lar^ one. 

Hardly a living singer of Cairo has 


not learned something frtxn her, and 
her aid went out to all — grand opera 
performers, musical comedy per- 
formers, pop perfatmcis and actors. 
She lovt^ mnds bound by tone — not 
dry words, not stand and detiw tone 
wfrhout wmds. The latter is called 
opn voice singmg and wears the 
voice. She would not endure wobble 
or scream or broken r^istm. 

All her singers — one in particular, 
Reda ^-Walol ~ show her standards 
in action. This particular bass shows 
the infKMlance she placed on n<fole 
projecoon, onhumed tone and, best of 
aU, the proper foshkm of «ihaping the 
mootii: It must alwitys be beaulfihlly 
fixmed with no shooting. Geiiane 
Rathle also aided Abdei-Ebdim Uafex, 
maybe showing him how to project and 
float Ms tone when, at the end of jus 
the voice was begnming to lose 
some of its power. 

She was ^ centre of a salon in Cai- 
ro. Everything <q>eratic passed through 
her doors. She was welcoming evea to 
pashas and to teenagers searrinng for 
knowledge. When the constnicdon of 
the building of Madinet ^-Fonoun 
Dr Abu Baler Khaitat was cmnpleted, 
Geiiane Rafhle became the voice tcain- 
ing professor at the first Egyptian Con- 
servatoire. Amin Kamel, Nabfla Er^ 
ian, Hassao Kami, Awatef B- 
Sharqawi, Vloletle MaJear, Yous^Ez- 
zat maity others are lummaries 
fiinn the Rathle house of cqteratic 
adnevement. 

She gave to Cairo its moment of 
great operatic distinction, and her pu- 
pils have carried on her work ou st^ 
and in class at the prescii t time. 

She was inqaesstve and must have 
been lovable. Only wesy chosen ones 
receive gratitude for their devotion and 
high Standards in imparting knowler^e. 
Her students and eveiyoiie concerned, 
even peripherally, talk of her caring 
love. It is the M^est praise that can be 
offered to her. 


Music 


Gruppo Danza PggiV B File di 
Arianna; Patrizia Salvalori, 
decor and choreography; Cai- 
ro Opera House. Gomhouriya 
Theatre: II May 


If you are plazming on going to 
Hdi this summer, and it is 
your first visit, then go to 
Damned Tours Inc Worldwide 
and get a guitk — you’ll need 
one, most probably two — to 
navigate your way through H 
FUo di Arianna. In fact, you’ll 
need more than a giude- 

Arianna (Ariadne) is one of 
the most useful of all Greek 
myths. She moved almost as 
quickly as the Gods. In Crete 
^ saved herself and Theseus 
from the jaws of the minotaur 
by trajJmg a thread in aud out 
.of the labyrinth. This was a 
key moment of ber life. She 
sailed away with Theseus to 
Naxos in the Cycla^, where 
Theseus promptly dum^ her. 
She remained ever-frutiiful to 
the idea of his return. Dio- 
nysus came instead, and so she 
. sailed aw^ again, tins time to 
eternal space to become a oon- 
steUatioD. She is many operas, 
ballets, pasntings and sculp- 
tures, and a good light Beaume 
to enrich autumn dinner par- 
ties. 

Last week she landed in the 
Gomhouriya, which is where 
your travel guide and tour op- 
erator is nmed. Where are 
we in 77 FUo at die Gom> 
bouria? A voice tells us before 
ihe performance that we will 
be in die laltyrinth of the min- 
otaur. A labyrinth is a place 
which goes <m forever. You 
can never get out of it without 
a guide — U fiio (die thread). 
The labyrinth is Hell — with- 


The mooing 
of cows 


David Blake 

laments a minotaur 


out the escape line, you are 
done for. Hell enfolds you. 

Greek myttology spins the 
best of all stories — clear, a 
narrative, poetic, quite un- 
fathomable and light of texture 
tbou^ blood-soaked. But Pa- 
trizia Salvatori manages to cov- 
er the elegant, wiry and so- 
phisticated myth with a load of 
half-cooked pasta. Salvatori 
was on her way when her ver- 
sion of the story began, but the 
Greek secret of serpentine sim- 
plicity totally evades her and 
she gets lost in ber own par- 
ticular labyrinth. 

The (^toning sequences are 
repetitive and seem, at least to 
this speeWor, to make no effort 
to go for the narrative of Ar- 
iadne. So we are in the lab- 
yrinth. And who are these ratii- 
er aloof creatures swaying 
about in semi-darkness in latex 
costumes and m^y masked? 
Where is Ariadne, where The- 
seus and where the Minotaur? 
In tales such as this one there is 
nn tfiing liitg the villain; the 
beast always takes precedence 
over beauty. In t^ production 
of 77 FUo there is nehher beast 
nor beauty, but people ex- 
ecuting very ordinary, very ba- 
nal choreography, neidier 
damned nor lost 

Some shades framed in see- 
tiirough febnes move around in 
forms like patients in intonsive 
core units. The colours are of- 
ten white and the drapes are 


liicB Qurses' uniforms in a hos- 
pital for the well-behaved but 
deranged. Nothing ever h^ 
pens in the dance forms, not- 
ing active or obsessive, nothing 
to suggest anythin at all 
Even performed in delicate 
tasteful lighting, we begin to 


pine for anything even the 
bringii^ on of a blood- 


splattered minotaur or Ariadne 
on the run from a fats worse 
than death. 

During die past few years 
Cairo has hosted some really 
splendid dance companies — 
ballet for short — both clas- 
sically upright and almost hor- 
izontal “dance tfaeatre". Re- 
□ato Greco from Italy, for 
example, is one of the best 
Feeling romantic? We've haH 
it Dramatic realist? We've 
had that too, and the dancers 
are always full of vigor and 
projectability. 

The Oggi Dance Group has 
quite a big sbowh^ of drocers. 
They su^ested in this pro- 
duction a team of well-behaved, 
uninvolved and disintgested be- 
ings performing by rote a ritual 
they themselves do not under- 
$ta^ Couidy, gracious and 
stylised — ratha like an old- 
feshioned dress show. NotMiig 
bloody and, even though a few 
dancers run across the stage 
wearing blood-stained unifomis, 
there were no screams of tenor 
from diis audjenee. 

An interval might have 


helped, but this was not gtaiti- 
ed. We were meant to feel the 
onward rush of the dranoa with- 
out fan em ip rion. Meaning? 
There seemed to be none. Lab- 
yrinths usually have lost souls 
moving about — or ladies out 
for the nigM caught in ambigu- 
ous situations. There were 
□one. It would have been nice 
to watch a star but the skies 
were empty. 

If It Fiio was hard on tiie eye 
h was better on the ear. Thm 
was a sound track of constantly 
changing effects. There was 
die sea breaking gendy on a 
beach.. Ibe sea becomes a 
ni^itscape: rattle and 

whi^ier, birds 0<tis of birds) 
m.iio Qjidni^t — love- 
ly sub-Messfean voices. If yon 
have lost your child's bod- 
gerigar, you nngbt look in a 
die aviary p erf b m iing at 77 FUo. 

And of course bulls — or 
cows. Was the nwnn tain- a COW 
of a man, or had diere been 

transsexual activities in Crete 
this summer among the hier- 
ophantic cattie? We wili never 
know anydimg. The 0^ 
Dance Group fudges even the 
budgerigars. Eveiydi^ seems 
tot^y out of touch with every- 
thing else. 

And the audience? Some 
loved it, some were in touch 
witii the c3uL However, fbi^ 
hmatefy, there was an audience 
till the end. as the mgbt pro- 
gressed, changes began to take 


place. The group was sudden- 
ly into rqiid movement 
Down Ity tbe cow pen the 
nxMtng increased. Somednag 
was breaking loose. Q^d u 

he the mingtaiir hirngwIf V 

About now, as IJFUo was in 
its run up to die the 

gang was hard at it showing 
some SMt of mvolvement 
One solitary girl rushes on 
stage and executes a phe- 
nomeoal grande jet£e across 
it She crosses the Com- 
bouriya stage in about two 
leaps. A knock down take of 
adiletic, balletic. 
She isjunqring like Hell. Af- 
ter ^ as the voice said at die 
b^oMng, we’ve been in 
HdL But diere is Mthiiig like 
a jumpiim ballet There she 
goes. She is coming again, 
frran anodier an^e. Again, 
die Mg jimg). This child baa 
escaped fimn Russia. Her 
jumps were absolutely mar- 
velous. 

And it is over. The scene 
changes. And on comes — 
can it be ? — Ariadne faessdf 
dressed like my great-great- 
great grandmodier as Canneiu 
biaede gypsy wig, a flamenco 
shawl around her shouldei^ 
and in a dress. A real lady in 
a dress. ^ holds yards of 
blood-red silk rope and busies 
boself tying it around die 
necks of the cast on stage — 
syndwls. It's die thread, Ar- 
iadne's thread, and we have 
come dirough ^ ordeal to 
deliverance. 

No more question except 
where is tbe cow? Ma^be 
next time die Oggi visits Cai- 
ro they can bring Europa and 
her bulL Son^thing worth 
waitiz^ for. 



Listings 


EXHlBmONS 


Geotga EUakaoBl (PBiattDga) 
MkriraSba dUm 8 OumaOkm 
S^ DoMOOtm. ra S7B 4494. De^ 
emPH liam-^KH. Uud 16 May. 


• Bmer 0M8). Jiic qfcd ty J Boivin. 
2! 7g^ 

La riilll ri jiiiliiii (1991), Saeaed by 
JDoilka.2ZM^ ^m. 


a iwTheQaaib; ' 

' n-WJ!— . U'JSbid’HmiM Badaai Sl 
hS!^ W aw #W2. DaOy 

3.^6.30pmdi9JO^ 


Rudaghud( 

G ti lay; AUC,- 
Et^Kikh BAan St Td 357 5436. 
Dady oe Prt d So; Aan-I2pm A 
6pm-9pm. 

BiaSic end puuaHs of oid- 

tfanrfwig nfividuls closed dnw^ 
dw pboo^qdicr’s lens o«w die yens. 


TheWlBlerGerdM' 
C aeih e Eiailaite,.fAb idSdam Aarf 
St Damaat¥H. 5U 575 9877. 21 
6A0poL 

TUsseveiHnnniteSlBisaB lS9Spnh 
dn^oo, Aeoeitor Max Sdadaaov- 


^a»ln^rt 51; Dem- 
0WK Td 924 830. Ddfy 70«t. Ijm. 
3pm, rfpm «£ 


MUSIC 


Iha SdadtdMifal? BnOan 
GoahaLodme. asabaie. 21 May. 

A 19to pintonioa fected ttf -Vfan 
Vmdoe in Am SOoiBDte pai&' 


The ffrat Spilag EiUUdoa 
JUpnaS <Man, 4 Lain Amertea St 
GaFdei Oty. Td 354 7931. DaOp 
IOaa-10pm.Ukia203^ 

sbom mdodiog conmic^ 
fealpttra and bmdieC 


Gdoda 

luOn CUamt Caon. 3 B-SMM 

Et-AtaafiSt W340879I, 

22tfa)n Tom. 

Dnacled w Piadii Cm (1953), star- 

ling M BeUi and B Con. 


VtoBnCoDcwio ^ ^ . . ,, 

Fiouk Cbteef Cmtre, 27 Sabn Abu 
^A/Ulcpolb.7d4J7 4S24.}6 
M^,8pn. 1 

H aiea aSbwantpanwMa. 


ArdiieMBseEawi^ _ . 

Ppat Ihme; Gam. Td 

342 0598. 16&0^9pm. 

Ccadaetedty ftlih fihnharfii. 


Bezam BHMcsdkawl (Sculptme) 

GsBflfv / A 

W 393 oc 

Fri, di Spm^m. IbuO iO 


We Are Net Alena 
Japmaae CUkenT Caatn, 106 Qesr 
EMMSt Gardsn Ci^ iObhy 6paL 
Dnciedliy Yc^nTim ' 


JaBCoBCBt 
SMT OA Opera-Haase. as oSoml 

nr' ' 

Ydiia 


TTadillanl Arti FA ft Generd 
hMlM 

Palaea. B-Hiafein, Daily 
mfM. lOamSpm. UMI20Migr. ^ 
Egyptian antes esdubit tbsi 


Adtan Oriianrf Caom 23 Talwt 
Harb St Daiimaaai. Td 593 3396, 

Sliiriiig AoDito ] 

BeUcsh.20 


Cdra tyn^heiV OrdKStn , 

M^BAt^amiiame.asAme.17 |j 

cyialiirird by Ahmed 
EI.SKft. perftRns mats by Dvmak f 
R ari B l F * " '**" aad Tehaftoraqr. widi •• 




La 


Adan CWkwef Gbbm 
B-Mm^StZmHdek.iy340879i. 
Dmfy lOm'^^m ft Until 

26 May. 


w«h 


Uantitp. Tba at- 
\Atidi it O \dsa ta dteek 


Aamt CaOeiy, Uatn CaiKpai, AUC, 
BShaikk Mm St M 357 5436 
Dalty exc Fri ft Sat 9m’9pat tboB 
3/U^. 


ft Hwsaa OaBMM (Sc u l p twca) 

Extra GaOem 3 BifestiB St Zorn- 
aUL Tell 340 6293. Dalty lOMam- 
2pm ft Spn^xa. CAtdf 31 May. 


AbaUMab 

iMieert 38 TabatBdbSt Daumawa. 
Td 574 5656 DMiy aoea. 
SJt^A8.Mem.BhaSl. ZOMfSt 
Dawatam. Td 575 30XA DMy lp"t 
SJOpm. 63^ ft 9JCpm. CamatB. 
12 5 ); Damtama. Ztf 779 

537. Ddfy /Sam Ipat 3pai,.^m ft* 

Samog Ahmed ZaU aod RaghdL 


GeaCampdea^ Jhs With AreUc 
Reota 

WebMm JtAamtri B-Oesabi. B* 
AAar. TeL355I0J4. J7 Mpy. BJOpai. t 
by Steabaa Adamas (baas); 
nohy qaaoo). Ayman SedU 

(AfiKaa and Latm poaimioas) Rato 
■ffaw Mansour Oabta) andMostaft AI^ 
deU^J^vioHii). 1 


ladlaASSoafc 

LdBan-^mat Caaba, 23 _ 
Barb St Datyatom. Id 393 3396 
Megt.^iaL . 

loon uufeicLu .. 

the — i.imiwi! snidniw of 

gmitM jimiiinna 


Sayed ( Piu B u ^i ft Mo- 

haawd Maadoar (Cenmics) 

Khu B-Machnby GaBsy. J8 BH- 
Maaaoar UaEamaa St ZmaiaL Td 
340 3349. axe Saa. IQJOaat- 
3pm ft Utttf 5/ May, 


BBmagar, Opera Hauaa QrmaiA, 
Gedm Td 5« 6861. DOy 10am- 
IOpolCMISIMm 
Exhibition eatitlea Gmseivitioa of 
Tbe NatioBal Cutanl Herbage of The 
CouDtnes of The Etaxjpean Union. 


EMVoh 1 

Xaa^, Boxy So. HaBapoOs. Td 258 
0344. Datfy /Am, 3pm. 6pm ft 9pm. 
Caaaax ^ 12 *^-*»^*- A AntH- 
lOML Td 779 537. Daily lOaa. 1pm. 
3pxi, 6pm ft OpoL Dimia Palam 17 
B-Alfi St Baadeddbt. DamOatm. Td 
924 727. Di^ 10m, Ipat, taai, 6pai 
ftfym. 


OMm Chelr 

ICapi BaB,.Opaa Heaaa, Gaimfd- 
342 0596 ^ May, Ham. 

An Aiinifjiiaii p— 


I 


PtuoRedtal 

Sda/r'-BaE Opara Haase, ax 
lOManOnm. ^ 

ipedanns. 


<&«op EiMdUoa ' 
^ireArtxGMay, 6lM77C.MaaJi 
id 351 4362. Deify axe Sba. 10am- 
I Juae. 

flODCtogs of ten ^^yptisi enisQ, 

t-lnliiilg Omar W- KagfK , AhlM-rf 

Food Srftin mrA Mo^SiB-Rna^ 
ibrtlie jaangmadonof die ^Deqp. 


EUABungi (Hk Wmdoi) 

LUe, 23 EmadeiUia St Dmaatam 
Td 934 284. Daify lOam. Ipm. 5pm. 
6pm ft fym. Mkbm Spkiax Sq, Mo- 
fa n di f aril Td 346 40f7, Daify ^aa. 
BbaS B, 2fA At(r A Domoowa. Td 
575 5053. Daify Ipm. SJOpm, 63Cpm. 


Ceaemtolbr VhdiB and Fboe 
FreBekCabaraiaatra,27SabrlAlM 
Alam St Hdkpelis. Td4I7 48M. 19. 

I 

gnii naddm (vhrim) and DavidTiflea 
■friimiQ) pa fiiim. i 


TOa a NasrOfy.Td 262 9407. Dai- 
fy lOJOam. iJOpm. 63<fym ft 
PJOpm. 

SOning Ahmed Zdd and Ragbda. 


CeDes OaiiBct and FIbbo Redlai ■.{ 

SamBBA (fyiera Riaae, Calra.'Td 
342059^20 


lagrkd Galer (Pamtingsl 
CabtwfterllB Gidleiy, 17 faass^Et- 
OmBStBAEMsaA. Td393 1764. 
Daify axe Saa, JOJOaa-bm ft Ipat- 
&3tfyaa. 


Lda Sythaoa (A Hoc 

»K TdSaOtOT. 


TOalNaarafy. Td26I940T.D^ 
10.30am. SJIfym. 630pm ft 9Jtfym. ■ 


Ma^ftSoagRedlat 
Jjaag BA Optra Haase. « atow. 
21 

fasasa roaad, Nevhie ABotte -oai 
Wafid Kddam petibrm. 


He M— «■— of Mr 
and Mn Mehamed 
MahmeadKhaBI 
IKe^a-AIMadSt 
Td 336 2376. 
Daily exc Urn, lOaat- 


_ f» higest collec- 
tion' of oen- 

tmy Enropea an; 
a nMim t by the !■»« 
Mahmand Khalii, in- 
dueSng wodcs by Cour- 
bet. Van -Gogh, Obb> 
guin, Monet and Rodin. 


I MHenai 
Tahrir Sq. Damticnm. 
TdSTS 4319. Dttify exc 
fH. 8aat-5pm; Fri 9aai- 
11.15am ft Ipat-3pat, 

An ndatanftiig coUcc- 
tion of Phanwnc and 
Piolemaic ti easuici and 

rgw^fi i.p wiM,ujii miim- 

nnes* rmxd. 


Coptic Ml 

Aho- GbEb, Cdd Cafro. 

Td 362 8766 Ddfyexc 
Fri.9am-fyam;Frt9am- Shjed Sxadeddu 
Horn ft 

Founded n 1910, the luua eimi housea 
the ingest coOectioa of Coptic ait and 
aitdncta in the worid 



Br^hmaa Yoaif Oaivetally Cliam- 
berOibberira 

B^Gaadtamtfya Tkeaba. 
AsdxL. 20 May, OpmBEaaat 
HA Mtaa CnmiB; .dCiC 
EtSkaBA /Uftn St Td 357 
5436 22 Map. 8pm. 

DiteoDBd by Cb^-Banos, tbe 
wUlhe feUiMBd 
Wedftng 
by Hamnri Thyior 
Cbleridge, wfaeie the; ETVtJ 
OedKetea wiQ be joined bjr 
ibc Cano Cbotal Sockw un- 
der LaoyOadto. 


DANCE 


P RaghaCTheJewideg* Row) 
iVerBMa^, 31 EMtanaa St Ha- 
U^x^Td 258 0254. Ddfy^ 


Oeepetra ft P-NHe 
Mam HA C^wn House, 
Gerira. Td 342 0589. 19-22 
May, 9[mi. 

The Cm Open Bellct Com- 
pany gtwe two 
B new veisiOB erf* Qeopetia, 
dire cted by Abdd-Mionehn 
Eamd aM VladminiT Vlad- 
mb^ cwiipused by Aoricy, 
and ooBdocBd by Ihha Na- 
gnd: andm-MOe, tfireoed aad 

’ coDposed 
by Chair IChitiat and ooo- 
ducted by Tafaa Magnl 


THEATRE 


fafamdcMMam 

Port Sdd St Aiaaed Makar A Bab 
B-Kkalq. Td 390 9930090 1526 
Daify axe Fri, 9am 4p m; Fri 9aat- 
U.Bkm ft .^1 ijm 
A vert ooDeiedan of *-*-»*’ aits aad 
enfti maskrabfya, Iniliw. 

ware CB i anea, tegdOea, w oodwn fc 
and coins, (bawn fim tepfa 
timid, AyynUd and Mamlito^B pedoto 
Bod ootmOdea in the lalmnic 
world 


SevM 

Tdrra, 112 TArir St Dd3i Td 335 
5726 Daify Spat,. Baa ft Bxa.- /Vhrw 
aaiuufy, 31 B-Airam A BAapdla. 
Td 258 0254. Dtdfy ISJOpai. SJifya^ 
6Jifym ft 9.30pm. EbBmaat, B- 
Hmam St Ghn. Td 385 8356 DAy 
lOaai, 1pm, 5pm, 6pm ft 9pex. 

The lewBi dmdiy shis are sewo ways 
toftb 


ffiiffarv Tkrmire, Mam Camie, AUQ, „ 
EMktoU XftdR A Td 3ST5436 /dfl 

The pnr is wdaen by Tom Coarii nd: 
by&kGosdmt 


LECTURES 


Maaenm of Modern Etoptfaui Art 
Opera House Crouads, Gearu. Td 
340 6861. Ddfy esc Mon. lOma-lpm 
Alpm SfyaL 

A peoanos dopiay of pointing sud 
■Miijiiiww dnvting the art 

moveeaaa hi Egypt, from is emIieK 
pionees to bdest pnetkioDeti. 


BocuFOeas 

Saaab HBtea B, CantiAe El-NU St 
Td 574 7436 D^ 10.30am. UC 
3J0pai, OJIfyai. 9J^m ft i ' * ' 


NfawMooths 

EarBt 4 15 EaaAedBa A Dovtatawa. 
Td 924 836 Daify 10m Ipm. ^ 
6pm6tSpm 


Mohamed Naged Mo 
QAeaa PyrmaMx, 9 Makamud Ai- 
GuEndFA Gba. 

A oasenm devoted to tbe paiBlnigs of 
Mohamed Nagni (1888-1956). 


Paih w ho ched 

BaBa, 24 Taiaat Harb St Damttoim. 
Td 575 6562. Ddfy lOm Ipm. 3pm. 
6pmB9poL 


SjiiHMHlnm- Tbe ConservatioB of 
NatloMl Odtnral B mltag e 
ImBarn Cbbarat Ceatte, 3 B/SheOJi 
B-UaraeflB. ZamaUL 7d-340879J, 
19-21 May. 9J0m 7 

Am^ die ]i«tigipuu« are tedanca 
■dvifOD fimn the of dm eJ- 

inemi Unoo. of the 

' of Andneology, Fine Aita; ‘ 
tectnic aad TontiaoL 


t 

The Amorlean Pefideal-EoaMaie 
Medd-and Ha ImpHcatfon to 
and^e Arab WatU . 1 


Mahmend Mnkhtar Ml 

TaMr St Geriru, DBfy exc Saa and 
Mon, 9am-lJ0poL 

A penaanent eoneetioo of wads by 
the acnlptor Mahaamd Mddaar (d 
1934), whose giaaite m unum e ii t to 
Saad Zagfaloul ataadi oev Qea El-Nil 


Sodden Death 

JB MI erraya B, E3-Harreya MA 


ft 9paL.i£an, 35 Tabor Barb 'St 
Domaamk Td 393 3897. Daify iOm 
1pm, ^at, 6pm ft fpok 


andOhe Arab World 
(Memor BA Mam Caamux. AfXX 
B-Skelkk Bkaa A Td 357 5021. 20 
May: Ipat, 

Leemre by Dr »-"«?■■ MmIt 
ofPaittica] SdeoCB, Dr Paul 
i i anaaw profe obu r of, Di 


FILMS 


FmchFItaa 

Frmh QBard Ceatre, Madrmet EI- 
Hoqoa^BEmrnafya ^ Matmira. Td 

Lo Cilae (1993), dheeted by C Sct- 
lean, l6Mty. 7pat 

Lat Granges Btniees (1973), dlreeted 
by / CbtoW, itanhig Ahia DeloiL 
May, Tpat. 


nrftKnight 

Mat. SeBaya SMbsr Sq. MaaB. 
Td 352 SOdd Dotty lOm 1pm, 3pm, 
6pm ft 9pat. Odra Skerioam, E2- 
G^ A Gba. Td 560 6081. Daify 
!650m Ipm, 5pm, 6pm. ipm ft aUd- 
dght . . 


Oades raatnand, atote na t pcofbsMi 
ofEcbpbmiea ' 


f .• 


^ ndbemation conect at time of go 
iag to press. Howevm; it mm im 
ht eheat'WMi vemiei fin^ m imw pn ‘ 
g amiy *. dmes end times are sobjoc 

n> dmdge mvay ahori aotice: 


BadB^ 

EtBerraya 4 B-Horraya MA Boxy, 
Heliopolis. DBfy ipm. 3pm 6pm ft 
Am. JKmbs BBton 4 Cennehr £UVtf 
A Td 574 74M. Dotty 1630m 
IJipm. sJo/m 630pm. 63Cpm ft 


Fkase mIeiAoBe or said bfimnathai n 
Utente At-Akrwa Weahfy, Gala A 

CanaTel 5786064. 

FaS78608W833., 


Gomipjfer/fr/ 


Around the galleries 



YOUNG attists, all under 30, exhibit painting 
glassworiSv caaimcs and mosaics. at the Society of Fme 
ArtsGaflery. Worfo xmtiag is tire mosak tableau dqiicting 
feUakUif.^ioM tcees and feluccas by Noba El-Say«d Afo- 

hamarl ... , 

Mashcabiya Gallery shows 45 recent works by Georee 
EI-Ba&gBiiiy., Mc^y porirails and street gome of 
diese are mspned by .the Fayoum portraits and all show a 
finn tooteduess m niB l^yptian artistic ttaditiem. 

The First firing Salon at Donronb Gallery conmiises 
wnks Ity 15 vi^e ?Les Femmes” at (be Caii^ 
Berfin Galleiy» is fee title under wMch Margot Veflton is 
exhibiting her colourful, exuberant and witty poitraiis of 
women. . 

■ Wikalet Al-GtaOH^ is given over to a souk esdnbitins 
works by 47 artists. In addition to waterooloms hv ih wiMvg 
GhseaUh and drawings: by Gani) Shafiq ^ to but 
two of fee “fine arttos" exhibiting- fee show, comprises 
wotiB from fee ^lied arts; ceramics from dto El- 
Satfay Fustat woriabop; arabesque fiioiitare fiom Bavt Al- 
Sinari and stained glaas. -* _ 


MeigotVenktti 
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A Qomplex web of attitudes 

Images of the Other Europe and the Muslim World before 1700 was the title of a conference held last week by the American University in 
Cairo, David Blanks gives an overview of the papers presented by scholars from Egypt, France and the United States 

itants MeriherrsuieBn moinn twiflv nm-rtiA Mntar fMml -that finrt >n?nH *' 1 nrnMine Pat^(wMN*e eiw^Ti ae **Cr 


The m labitants of the Medhenanean r^jon today aredie 
owficiaries of the world’s ncbest cuito^ beritagt. 
FI^ are also TnctinB. They have sufiered terribly as a le- 
snlt more diao 5000 yean of intense wafate and 
ixession brought on ifae ^gresave eladi of competiM 

^ates and ideologiesl It was to examine dus long H!Br& 
tion of triunq)hs and toigodies that dns year's SeooDd Anr 
nuu Conference on Cros&Cultnrid Eocounteis was hi^ 

, Conference particqteQts were asked to omisider past at- 
htodes partly because it was feh that dds would shed 
light on the origins of mnAm stereotypes. At the same 
tone eonfereoee otganisecs hoped to adwmee seholardiq) 
by re-exandning -toe East-West model, a useful but in- 
complete binary pppoailion rbur has dominated thmVmg 
on tois srdgect dnce toe apueaf a u ce of Edwatd Said’s 
Orienia/ism (1978X Hence toese leebnes also sou^ to 
develop a more subtle and conqilexpiecuEe of coteural in-. 
teractioQ. Haally, altobngh n great deal has been written 
recendy about Western perceptions of toe Orient, tor less 
attention has been 9 ven to toe Eastm pmnt-of-viett^ 
therefore, toe toird of dns confereiice tiw de- 

voted to islamu images of Europe. 

to toe keynote address,. of CSiivaliy: Salah al- 
Din in toe' Medieval ' European Imagtoadon”, Ks- 
ringm^ ied Vlsiling Protossor J<^ Victm Tolan (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greensboro) ggplatned that 
western atthudes towards Sabh al-Dm went dnough 
tluoe distinct ftoases. To -the Ilianks he was the po- 
sponsible for retaking Jerosatem and .Palesdne. Coo- 
cludtog that they had lost toe Holy City as' a result of 
their own wickttlness. Western Chrisriarw portrayed Sa- 
lah al-Dm as an instrumeot of divine punislimeaL Yet bo- 
cause be treated toe c a ptured Latin leadets wito conrtety 
and generosity, stories of his noble character soon cir- 
culated in Europe. 

The failure of the Third Crusade led 1 o toe second 
phase in toe creation of Salah al-Din*s image. How could 
toe flower of medieval chivaliy tofl to recapture toe Holy 
Land? There had to be an explanadttL ^oe r^ato Eu- 
dnoniclefs blamed:^ Christbiis foemselves, es- 
pecially their lack of co oper a tion; at the tfma, {^. 
ever, to^ glorified toe enemy as a way of justifying toeir 
defeat No longer the ‘’scourge of the Lord," al-Din 

was described as “generous, valiant and ndde". 

The final phase of Western attitudes beemnes apparent 
when the Crusades came to an-end. As toe Isolds gt&ir, 
Salah al-Din was transfooned foam Eurajte’s most wor- 
toy opponent to an exempls of chivaby, a etwltgrign to 
the muversalid claims of Christian mmality. N^stive 
stereotypes of “orientals’' were {uevaleot, but the “<meo- 
tal otfa^ could also embody Western ho^ and dreams. 

The keynote address was followed fay .dim papers on 
western hna^ of Islam. In the first, Dr. Matar 
(Florida Institute of Tedmology) spoke atMwt ‘Tdnslims 
in Eariy Modem England” , demonstrating that there 
were hundreds nfM ndfmg fiom the Ottoman Enqrire aid 
N<nto Africa in 17to century England. Refugees, focmer 
prisoners of war, savants, merchants, {mates, and trav^ 
lers — Dr. Matar even identified one who seems to have 
been a lawyer. And tiioi there were the rich md finnous. 
The visit of toe Moroccan ambassador in 1637 stmmed 
Lrmdon and its court. Over one hundred aldennen and 
citizens acconqianied toe ambassadw in a tordlit pro- 
cession torou|^ toe city. Similmty, Loadmi elites were 
delighted by a r^Kesentative firxn the Ottoman ooint 
who visited in 1640. Still, toe diaaepmey between toese 
leal'Ufo encounters and toe image of Moms and Tteks 
remains trooblesmner.At tire end-of-has talk. Professor 


Mats noted tiiat drapite first band ex- 
pecunce of is^ wriosn and V! 

dramatis ts- continu^ to stereotype Mus- 
Kme . 

In nty.p^ter, imtided. “Byzantimn and HHBdm 
toe Muslfoi World", I analysed Byzantine 
views of Islam. Compared to nortoem |^H|||EB 
Eurcqieaos toe Byzantines had tor more 
contact wito iIiot Muslim neighbours 
and tiieir onderatanding of Islam was 
considerably more sophisticated. Like 
Professor Tolan and htetar, I found toei 
n^ative ster eotypes aboimded, especial- 
ly among Oitoodm theologiaiis, but there 
were poritivB nn^es as well Mntnal re- 
q>ect is esquessed in a medieval epic, 

Dlgenis Axrttas, which means “two- 
blood border loi^. It is toe *story of a 
ByzantiM princ^ vriio marries an Ara- 
bnm emir and gives Itirto to Am hero Ba- 
sil, a renowned wairiar who lives in ^ 

Taurus n«mntginft CD tile border b e tw e e n 
toe Enqure and the Califtoate. LOce The 
Arabian Nights, tins story lacks the fe- 
rodous i^lerance of the “otoer” so ^B^^B 3 

quendy found m Western literature; in- 
deed, on the whde, die Digmis Akritas 
callsforloveandandeiatandingbetween 
peoples of d iflfa e n t religioiis but es- 
seonaHy die same culture. In toe words tBSQ 
ofdiestoiy-tellen‘‘Wsingene^orru- * 
mour of war, was never kno^ in Basil’s r 
day in the least, but eveiyiriiere was • ' 
peace and qniefness and all men constant- • .-jEjpi 
ly gave toa^ to God." ' .JHfl 

& Jolm Rodeobeck, Professor of Eng- 
Uto LhenOure at AUC, delivoed a 1 m- 
tine entitled “Cervantes and Islam: At- 
titudes towards Talam and Islamic Cuhnre 
in Dor Qidxot^. More torn any- other 

autoor, Nfiguel de. Covantes tBHBfl 
(l$47-161Qisremaii^lefcnhislaiowl- 
edge of T«lW He ou^ to be: be qieat 
five yeas as a prisoner ofwac in Algiers. - BIq^B 

Dr. Rodeobeck explained that in D<m ::fiS|^E 
Qidxote Cervantes exhibited re^ieet for 
die ‘^otoer.*’ Tlie Muslims in the ''Cep- 
five's Tale" axe pmtrayed syspalhet- 
fcally, and Cervantes' undeistsodmg of 
dieir feito is noteworthy in an era when 9^B|^Q 
toe Spanish govemxneot was persecuting ;^^B^^B 
and oqielling Maslims. It is i nteres tin g, 
too, to recall that ea a Uteraiy device Cer- 
vantes ascribed die novel to a Muslim 
writer whose mahuscripi be claims to 
have purdmsed from a street vendor in 
Toledo. Tbe phrase “Blessed be Allah!" ki r- ••> • 
isrqraaieddnoc^iauttoetexL ’TheFatha 

On the second day of the conference, comes Mary 
EUzabeto Saitun (AUC), Thabit Ad- Htfa century 
bullah (AUC) «nd Otruiimsi Abou-Bakr 
(Cmro UniveiSfty) discussed Islamic im- 
^es of Einope. 1^. Sartain began with a p^ia eotided 
“Metoeval 'Muslim-European Relations: Islamc Juristic 
Theory and Chancy Practice". From the beginning jur- 
ists made a clear efistioefion between Muslims and dhim- 
mis (oao-.Mnstim subjects) and between the dor ai-lslam 
(tenitmy of Islam) and toe dar al-harb (territory of war}. 
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‘The Fatoec speaks the Word into the soiiL and when the Son b bom, each son! be- 
comes Mary' — Ruml, I3tfa ceotnry MnsUm mystic. The illiismtiDD b for the 
lltfa century Spanbh mannscript Ddefoosns* Treatise or the I'lrgnicty af Mary 


Dr. SartaiQ discovered, however, that the ethnic origin of 
mm-MusUms was irrelevant for medieval legal scholars. 
Similarly, govermnent officials were not particularly curi- 
ous about peoples who lived outside the dar al-lsiam. In 
1412,' for exanqilc, al (^qashandi wrote a manual for 
Eg^rfian bureaocrals that virtually ignores northern Eu- 


! ” ropeaos. Categories such as “European” or 

I 'lbe West," accortong to Dr, Sartain, arc 
modem. She found no traces of the image 
of a collective, hostile European “other." 

In his lecture “Arab Views of Northern 
Europeans in toe Middle Ages" Ds. Ab- 
dullah agreed that Muslim writers and of- 
ficialB were not generally interested in Eu- 
rope — toe concept of “Europe" did not 
even exist Yet by looking at toe work of 
medieval historians and geographers, be 
was able to uncover negative stereotypes 
of the “other’' that were s imilar to scxne 
misconceptions held by westerners. Be- 
cause of tiie cold climate Europeans were 
thougM to be crude, unmtelli^nt, poorly 
socialised and emotimially insensitive — 
little better toan diimh animaU with thin 
slrin and massive muscles. T^ only qual- 
ities admired in the nortfaeme is were their 
fighting gln'llg 

In dieir commesits on these lectures. Dr. 
Daniel Vitkus (AUC> and Dr. Sarnia Mefa- 
rez (AUC) suggested that the East-West di- 
chotomy commonly employed Ity scholars 
gets in toe way of interpreting cross- 
cultural encounters. Both called for a new 
tfaeonsficai approach one that takes into ac- 
count the complex web of attitudes that ex- 
isted throughout the Mediterranean world. 
i Dr. Vitkns aigued for a “post-^dian" per- 

r spective, neitoer Orientalist nor and- 

Orienta^ a “more balanced and less re- 
ductionist fiamework for imderatandiog the 
rich mixture of cultures that made up toe 
Mediterranean". Dr. Mebra questioned 
^ the very title of toe conference, suggesting 

3 ^ that sessions devoted to “Western Images 

M . of blamic Culture" and “Islamic Images of 

^ . Europe" pre-deteimined toe attitudra of 

) both speaker and audience. 

^ ' The final paper, delivered ^ Dr. Abou- 

h Bakr, focus^ on “The Religious Other 

r ’ Christian Ima^ in Sufi Poetry." Like her 

' colleagues. Dr. Abou-Bakr aclmowlolged 

t . that anti-Christian polemics were common 
I ' ’ to raedievai Iheraltire, but went on to dem- 

i ODSirate that Sufism responded positively to 

/ . Christianity. Focusing on tile work of three 

^ Sufi poets, Muhyi al-Din Ibn Anbi, Jalal 

L*. . al-Din Rumi, and Abu al-Hassan al- 

E ' ' . - Shushtari. she showed that these mystics 
’ ’ shared a belief in the Unicity of Bemg 
[Ifw: ■ (wahdat al-wigttd). Concluding her lecture, 
V • . ’ Dr. Abou-Bakr retold one of Rumi's par- 
^ ables. It serves as a fitting summatioD to the 
•* ‘ ' conference: “A teacher «*if« his squint-eyed 
eh son] be- student to fetch him a bottle finom the next 
for the room, bat the student returns to inform his 
Mary master that there are two bottles, while toe 

teacher insists that be should be able to find 
c^y one. The student decides to smash one 
of toem so that he can bring to his teacher the one bottle 
he requested. The two bottJ^ though, disappear, and he 
is left with none." 


David Blanks is professor of History at the American 
University in Cairo 


To this people a place for congregation 


Excerpts from primary sources quoted al the corference, 

■ ‘(Then) there tq^eared a man of tiie Anbs...&mit 
Mecca or its ndgjtoouifaood, ^ose name was Mu- 
hamed; and he brou^ back the wmsfaqppera of idols to 
the kn^ledge of One Go^ ^ bade toem dedare tiiat 
Muhamed was bis iqiostie; and his nation were circum- 
cised in tiie fle^ not by the law...' — -B^amra L Par 
triardi when Alexandria was captured (mid-7th oentuiy), 
fiom Dok) John Geanakopolos, .^icniitiiiBL ChurcK So- 
ciety. and CMBsation Seen tkroi^ Contemporary Eyo 
(CUcago: 1984) 

■ ‘In addiessixig the Byzantine Emperor...toe chanceiy 
clerk may dioose fiom amtng sodi epithets as tie 
{irtti thff Pure of Lineage, Hdr to tie -Andeiit Caesars, 
Preserver of the Wxtys of toe PhSosopfaers and Wise 
Men. Expert in tie Meters of his Religion. Just in his 
Realm, Bastioo of Christianity... Defender of Seas and 
Inlets, g mg . nf Rings of tie Babylonians, Well-beloved 
of tie Pope, Paragra of Kings arid Saltans... and Friesid 
of the Mustims... The Pope of Rome..jx»y be addressed 
as tie Saintfy... Exeoqilar of tie Sects of Jesus, He who 
gpp«^ints the Rings of Cbiistiaxiity, Reciter of the Cos- 
pel$...He who Makes Known what is licit and Utidt, 
Friend of IQsgs and Sultans*— Shfliab al-Din Ahmad 
ai-Qalqashandi (1353-1418), SiiM AUA’sha fi Shta’oX 
Al-Insha . quoted by Sartain 

■ “Having paid the expenses tiemselves, the Lord Mar- 
shall and tie Lord Chaniberiane had tie savants (of tie 

from the Ottoman Enqiire tdsiting L ondon 
in 1640) prepa re food ‘a la Ttxrkeska,* and then tie two 
Loids. along wito ‘other great lords,’ had a woodedul 


meal with tie messenger, ‘so unusual a mesure and man- 
nes.’ Englishmen and Turks sat around tie same table, 
wito the hipest seat reserved for tie Chiau^ ‘observing 
tieyr contam of appetite.' The Tnrlrish cuisine had v- 
riv^ in England"-^oA» Fmet, J641, quoted by Mattar 

■ ‘The Uiuveraal Soul came into contact with the in- 
dividoa] souLJ Throu^ that touch on its bosom the 
soul became pregnant, uire Mary, with a heart-beguiling 
Messiafa/..^ wto the soul has become imiKegaated tty 
the Sold of soul- tie world is iuipreguated/ Then the 
world gives biitfa to another worid, ai^ displays to tins 
con gre g a ted people a place for congrega- 

tioa.J'— JaU al-Din Rnmi, 13tii century n — ; — ^ 
S^ mystic and Perrian poet, 3/atonawi ■ i ..''I 

■ 'With his light band (Saladin) made the . -U.V ^ 

sign of tie cross over tie water, touching •**.*; 

the basm in four places and sayine “so fu -’f, 

is it fiom tiiis plm unto this as &om tins .' '•} . 

unto tiiis." This be said so that it not 

be peredived what he was doin& A^Aen 
te potn^ tie water upon his head aid ‘ 

upon Ins body, uttering therewithal three ':• **. ' 
wads in Fren^ vdiich we understood not; ^ 
but verily it semed, inasmuch as I could ■ r.'* 
see, tiet he b^tised bunselT — Salah al- ' V^ ' 
Din’s fictional ancle in tie 13th century 
BieUs d'un Menistrel de Reims 


the barking of dogs or much worse than that' — ^Zakariya 
bin Mohammed al-Qizwlni, historian and geographer 
(d. 1283 ),Atharal-BiladwaAkhbaral-’Ibad 

■ ‘(Noitberoers have)... rough maxurers; toeir mouths 
have grown dumb and toeir tongues have become heavy... 
(they) are dominated by stupidity, coarseness and sav- 
agery and this increases in dem as one goes fiirther north' 
— ^Abl al-Hassan ai-Maso'di. Arab historian (d 956), al- 
Tanbih mu al-Ishraf 

■ ‘Better the turban of de Muslim in de midst of Con- 


■ *] have never beard a singing more ter- 
lible than that of toe people of Shalshmiq 
(European city on tie Atlantic coast). It is a 
sound diat emerges from their mouths like 




stantinople than toe mhie of tie Latin' — 15tb cenl^ 
Byzantium church ofEciaL from David Talbot Rice, 
Ihe Byzantines (New Yofk 1962) 

■ 'One day as 1 was in the Alcala of Toledo, a boy 
came up to sell some notebooks and old papers... (the) 
characters (of) which 1 recognised as Arabic... 1 looked 
about to see if there was any Spanisb-^eaking Mo- 
risco at band to read them for me, and I had no dif- 
ficulty in finding such an individual— When I told him 
what 1 wanted and put the book in his hands, be 
opened h in toe mirae and read a little... Wbra I 
beard Dulcinea del Toboso named. I was 

struck with surprise and amazement, for 

it seemed to me at once that these note- 

f books contained toe history of Don (}^- 

ote.. J urged to read the begmnii^ 

V, and be did so. turning the Arabic into 

. ' V; ' Castilian at si^t. He told me it meant 
"History of Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
written by Cide Hornet Benengeli, an 
Arab Historian ”' — Narrator of Cer- 
\ vantes’ 1605 novel Don Qutxoie: 

■ ‘My bearL.. is 8 pasture for pzelies and 
a convent for Christians/ And a tenqile for 
. . idols and tiie pDgFims’ Ka'aba and toe ta- 
bles of toe Torah, and toe book of the Ko- 
ranJ I follow the religion of Love: what- 
^ ever way Love’s caizrels take; this is my 

r ■; religioD and my feito' — Mnhi al-Din Ibn 

k ArabL 12tb-!3th century Sufi mystic and 

» Andalusian philosopher, Ttujttntm Al- 

ilf- Ashwaq 


pieU»*7«UA 

I have just received what 1 can 
only describe as a gem of a 
book: Fme Arts: A Glossary, 
conqiiled tty six researchers 
fixnn the Faculty of Al-Alsun 
(literally, “tongues", meaning 
languages), Ain Shams Um- 
vershy. Indeed, this n^- 
nificent publication does jus- 
tice to me lole which the 
feculty was established' to be 
a stronghold of a ityiiamic 
movement of translation. 

The fecuhy, or school as it 
was oiimnally called, dates 
back to toe time of Mohamed 
All. Comity to the fore in the 
wake of the French eiqietotiQn 
to Egypt, Mohamed All re& 
ogoised the i mp on aD ce of cul- 
ti^ openness, particulariy 
with Europe. It was tous that 
he decided to send miagirtfig of 
young Egyptian students to 
study, in both Italy and 
France, the sciences needed 
for modemismg toe country. 

It was on one such mission 
to France that a young Azhar- 
he by the name of 1^’e El- 
Tafatawi went, accompanying 
the studeote as imam and su- 
pervisor. So inifnessed was he 
by what he witnessed there, 
(^seeing hs relevance to 
Egypt, that on his retu rn he 
fouiided the Al-Alsun School 
In due course Rife'e was or- 
dered by Mohamed All to 
translate, together with his stu- 
dents, a number of impotant 
French books. Until toe trans- 
lations were completed, Rife’e 
and bis students led a near mo- 
nastic existence. 

The Alsun can be regarded a 
pimieering bastion of rigorous 
translation in Egypt — indeed, 
in all of the Arab world. Apart 
from its staple language cours- 
es in varioixs “tongues" (Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, Gera^ Chhiese and 
Slavonic langu^es, among 
otiiers) the feoiity launched 
I the fi]^ post-gradi^ courses 
in translation, both written and 
simultaneous. 

This is where the Glossary 
comes iiL Part of the trans- 
lation examination is the prep- 
aration of a glossary of worto 
from different disciplines and 
fields of knowledge. The glos- 
sary in hand, a he% tome de- 
voted to the fine arts, is the 
work of a number of students 
supcfyised by Drs SheU El- 
Komi and Abdel-Moneim 
RassaiL 

In the introduction the com- 
pile explain that whereas the 
tenn fine arts is tratfitionally' 
restricted to architecture, 
painting and sculpture, the 
glossary takes its cue from 
modem encyclopaedias in ap- 
plying toe tenn to encompass 
music, ballet, opera, d^gn 
and decoratioiis. The trans- 
lators' target is to “the 
most accurate Arabic equiv- 
alent possible for the English 
terminologies along with de- 
tailed explanation to help .. in 
underatanding their usages." 

The volume includes a nom- 
ber of illustrations wbereva 
necessary. There are ap- 
pendices, at toe end of toe 
book, which provide detailed 
infoimation on specific works 
of art, artistic movements and 
schools. In the appendix 6b 
art, we find full but succinct 
explanations of such schools 
as abstract expressionism, cub- 
ism, constructivism, foturism. 
to mention but a few. 

This glossaty is as com- 
prehensive as is humanly pos- 
sible. You are as likely to find 
translations for such words as 
aimulet, bantam work and 
catshead as banjolin, bell lyia, 
caryatid and obelisk, violone 
and quadrige. 

Thm is no doubt that this is 
a welcome addition to toe 
Egyptian aits Library. Tbou^ 
toe Glossary is published in a 
rather simpie form. I am look- 
ing forwaiid to seeing it re- 
isroed by one of toe leading 
piiblishiitg houses as a con- 
tribution to art appreciahon. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Through 
a prism darkly 

John Victor Tolan, keynote speaker at the conference, speaks 
with Mur Efmessiri about medieval Europe’s images of Islam 
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The TVmmpbant ChristiaoWarrior. flhistration for Gerona Bea^ 
tus (975) in Mozarbic style — ‘toMzarab’* being the Spanish cor- 
mption of the Arabic must’erab used for the Arabized Christians 
of al-Andalus. “At first ^ance toe rider appears to represent a 
Muslim warrior... Near Eastern representations of royalty show 
flntterii^ scarves attached to diadems, while crescents.Jiere 
used to decorate file haraess, had a religions s^nifieance. Yet die 
traditionaL.jneaning attach^ to toe iconography of a mounted 
warrior snbdoing a sopent could be applied by a Christian 
painter only to Christian forces" — John WlUianis, Barfy Spanish 
manusr^ ^minadan (New York: George Brazillier, 1977) p. 99 


John "Victor Tdan is the aufiior of Petrus Alfima 
-and hu medieval readers, togefter ^ maneiw 
articles on cultural and religious toteraetion be- 
tween medieval Christians, Jews and Muslim^ 

is toe editor of Christian perc^rtions of Islam m the 

Middle Ages: A coOection of essays. omenuy 

woridog on a book entitled Sar«ce«rC>e^ton of a 
polemifal rnwge, due to 

pupation bdiind bis most recent reseanto, Tdait 

told toe Weekly: . ■ -i .... 

“Edw’ard Said's Orierualism is basrt pr^arily on 

the I9to and 20to centuries. The hnle he hw to say 
toe middle i«es is brsed 

^cU who did an exfrtanefy good job « findmg 

pjedievBl Christian texts tto 

SScDtinff what they sted about Islam, but wi» 

While Said is right m the 

lPtoS^20to centuries to taBcnbaf^ confronta- 
riOT «?totCTactkm between East and Wert as one of 

J^eSuiolotDcaUy, miaariiy supenor West oon- 
a lOTinoiogwjv - ^ niiiiteiily mfe^ 

East, nitoit in many ways in ^ 

reversed. On one hand mefieval au-. 
aware of- toeir cultural^ ' 

on toe other there IS w 


found in several medieval texts, in which Mohamed 
was buried in an iron sarctqtoagus placed in a 
mosqne tost had magnets in the ceiling so that the 

sateqto^^us floated in mid-eir. Europeans thought 
that 'Muslims followed Mohamed because be 
tricked toem mto Us false miracles." 

The conference has been attempting to break 
' down bhuiles. What do yon see to be tiie main 
approaches, b tiieir varybg d^rees. to Islam — 
even if to^ ^ tended to be negative? In other 
madSf what land of chaises do you see across 
time and place? 

*Tt is hard to wmke g ec^ rap hical generaUsations, It 
ofimdepei^ on the context of each author, whet^ 
er be is trying to inelu^ toe discussion of Islam in 
a text used Ity missionaries, or m a history of toe 
woiid, and so on. to toe 13th centuiy the story of 
Mohamed’s aras fiom Ar^ic, 

fintt wna Spanish, toon faring and from Latin 
into Freadh. and some sdiolais say toat toe stoiy of 
Mohamed’s ascension tn^hed Dante's Divine 
Come^. So toere is ceru^y a variation in por- 
trayals of Mohamed. At the Same time, in some of 
the earfy texts abottf the First Qusade, in some of 
^ Fraich ejnes, fimn the II to OT'12to till toe 15to 
centney, tiie ignorance of Islam is such that pec^le 
tomk that Muslims are pa g y m and Mohamed or 
.’Mahomet is toe name of a goldm^l to^ worship. 


“In Spain you sec a tostinciioD between texts writ- 
ten by churchmen, which are going to show at least 
a certain amount of hostility towards Islam, and toe 
attitudes of your average Christian who was not go- 
ing to write his ideas down on paper. We have the 
incident, for example, of toe ^ century martyrs 
movement in Cordova where a number of Chris- 
tians came forward, vilified Islam publicly, insulted 
toe Pitiplui, and were pm to death for it A series of 
30 or 40 people did the same, actively seeking mar- 
-tyrdom. ^ were put to death. There are some I^t- 
in textt writtett in de^ce of these martyrs, im- 
plying that they were in feet very unpopuhtt within 
the Christian community, understandably so be- 
cause most Christians fell that they had a vety good 
modus vrvendi within the Moslim community as a 
tolerated minority. I think wbat provok^ ^ 
movement of martyrs was toe fear of assnnilatioa. 
Cbristiaits bad slowly, gradually, convened to Is- 
lam. ^me of toe authors of toese Latin texts de- 
femliag toe martyrs complain that all Christian 
Spaniittds know Arabic poetry but none of them can 
Latin anymore, So there is a fear for one's cul- 
ture, mie's religicin, one's identity" 

There b a sizable minority of Christians in Pal- 
estine and ip the Arab world at lai‘ge» In Israti 
there Is a group of people called “Orieatal Jews'", 
who are actually Arab Jews. 


Bat in Europe’s narrative of its own history, 
Europe is ChiistendoDi. To what extent do yon 
see the desire to believe that Christianity belong 
only to Europe and to forget and deny that it 
came somewhere els^ firom where fiie Mns- 
fims currently are and where the Jews were, as 
partof Etmope's identity^formation? 

“In toe period during toe Arab conquests there were 

already sharp divisions and differrat groups. Byz- 
antine writers, subjects of an empire crumbling be- 
fore toe M imlim aimies, talk ab^ Mohamed as a 
wild man, a iD ftd man, a heretic. On toe other hand 
Syriac Christians, who had been persecuted by toe 
Byzantines, were vety happy to sec toe Arabs ar- 
rive; some of toeir texts describe Mohamed as a 
holy man, Islam as another monotheistic fehfa and 
toe Musl^ as brothers. To jump forward to the 
crusading peri^ many of the Western Christians 
coming to the east were in conflict with the B^- 
antine Empire and wito many of the other in- 
di genn us Christians. There was the horrible mas- 
sacre in Jerusalem in 1099 of Muslims, Jews and 
Eastern Gvistians between whom little distinction 
seemed to have been made". 

Do you see these simplified categories persisting 
fin today. If so, how? 

‘The stereotype drat toe Arab world is violent — 
wimess Western media coverage of toe Gulf War — 


comes from this long period in which Europe bad 
an inferiority oonqilex towards die Muslim world. 
As Europe began to colonise parts of toe Muslim 
world fir^ 17th century they brou^Jt toose stereo- 
types wito them". 

Until the 18th centmy tiie aver^ European stiD 
befieved in mire files, an afterlife, in nfl kinds of 
things which at n fnndamental, epistemological 
level remain part of the lives of people in die 
‘Third World". Christianity, Islam, Jndaism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism — each incorporadi^ a 
fiuidaiiieiital beUef is the sacred — share iai- 
portant common presuppositioiis. How has fiie 
trend towards secnlarism in Europe affected mi- 
derstandings of Islam? 

T don’t think secularism will nece»ar^ inqirove the 
visimi of Islam. In some cases, prejudices against Is- 
lam are part of anti-clerical and-reOgious pr^udroe, 1 
was stni^ by what b^ i p e u ed in France a few years 
ago. Many Muslim-French girls wanted to wear head- 
scarves to school and were (old tbty could nrt because 

h was a religious tymboL France does have a par- 
ticularly strong anti-cierical tradition, often directed 
against the CatooUe Church, but io tors directed 
against Islam. It varies from country to country. 

That’s a kind of problem that is much less likely in 

US vtoere ifaerc is a clear drstinction between the pri- 
vate and public sfbesed'. 
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The sound of music 


TRADITIONALLY opera singers are stout, middle • 
ladies whose voice U si^posed to make yoo 
jbi;^ th^ appMtan ce. Hieiie are however more 
ffidmote exceptioDS to rule: Sheryl Pesdan is 
ooe of Yoong, blood and beaut^, she was 
bom ia Chicago where abe studied toe piaao and 
dancing at an early ag^ encounged by her mother 
who was toacbiog dancing and music and had put to- 
geto a little troi^ of gifted children. She 
voice and musie in college. She was singing in Sa- 
bme when Joann Giillo and Richard Kaneax the co- 
founders of The Ambassadors heard her in Palm 
Beach. They hired her and she went on tour with 
dicm to dM Middle East several times. This year The 


Ambassadors who have visited Egypt oitea end are 
very pqnilar wito die young Egyptian and expat pub- 
lic gave an exclusive p e r fannancc at the Cairo &er- 
aton. Sheriy sang **Quando m’invo** fiom La Bo~ 
heme, To son Pumile ancilla” from Adriana 
Leeottvrw, arias fiom Madame Butt&fiy and Ta 
questa r^gia'' fimn Throndb. But, says Sheiyl, toe 
public really warmed up when we did numbers from 
popular twuaeaiij such as Wast Side Stwy. Tt is die 
Bame wherever we go,” she says. Muacal theatre is a 
winner everywhere. Sbetyl who was loddng for- 
ward to a foil Middle East tour has had to leave for 
New Yoric to sing next wedc at Canape HaD 'Tart 
oftbefiin,sa^SieiyL is travelling wito the tioiqie.” 



Lives at risk 


First envisioned in the mid-'80s, the Child 
Survival Project is committed to reducing 
child mortality and providing qualrty health 
care for children. David Snlp^ reports 


After reviewing a series of reporte on the state of 
health care a>^ulable for E^ptian chUdren, the 
Ministry of Holdi determined that a large pro- 
portion of chiltoen's deatiis and illness were pre- 
ventable. Ministzy ofBcials ccochided that ex- 
panding already exiting p ro gra mmes, creating new 
ones and consolidating them into one project was 
die best solution to iqigradii^ child health care. 
Representatives of Egy^ and die United States met 
on 15 August, 1985 to sign an ^reement es- 
t^lidiing foe ChDd Survival PR^ect (CSP) with a 
ten-year bud^ The Egyptian government aUotted 
milliott and the US, throi^ foe United States 
Agency ^ Intemational Devdopmeot (USAE)), 
allocated anofoerSdS mtUioo to foe pngect 

Iimigurated in 1988 under the auqiices of foe 
Ministry of Heslfo, woddng in cooperation wifo 
USAID and foe Wotid Health Organisati^ die 
CSP has ove r seen a dramatic decrease in pre- 
ventable deadis while improving toe healto and 
qoali^ of life for childreii. 

“The health of children and the leadmg causes of 
death woe reviewed and identified and we decided 
to find solutions diat best addressed die interests 
and needs of the Egyptian people,” Dr Esmat Man- 
sour, executive director of the C^, told Al~Ahram 
Weedfy. The causes of child mortali^ were 

identified as tte hig|i inddence of communicable 
diseases, acute respitatoty mfoetioas and diairiiea- 
xeiated diseases nom a variety of causes. High 
birth rates with short intervals between pr^nancies 
coiqiled widi mahiutixtioD aggravate an already 
hi^ inddence of disease. 

Egypt has over 10 miUioD children under the age 
of six, accounting for nearijy 20 per cent of die pop- 
ulation. Yet dnld mortali^ accramts for 40 pCT 
crat of total dwttfig in the country. 

proximately 100,000 infants were r^ing widiin 
didr first year ai^ a further 500,000 cfafldren did 
not survive to reach their fifth birthday before the 
began. 

, Utili^ig the knowledge gdned in their respective 
fields, toe experts at CSP developed a national i»o- 


gramme ta rgeting specific problems. .Departments 
were set iq> under toe headmgs Acute Respiratray 
TUneas (ARI), Expanded Progra mm e on Immun- 
isation ^PQ, and Child Spacing and Maternal and 
ChiU Healto (CS/MCH). 

The CSP tqjped into the extensive m fin structure 
of the Ivfinistiy of Health's primary health care sys- 
tem to inqnove the healto of Egyptian cfafidreD and 
mothers, l^grading the trainix^ of plq^daos, 
nurses and district health officers, ersuimg ad- 
equate drug supplies and ti^hninai support are key 
elements m CSP’s national programme. 

In lecognitiou of the Child Survival Prorjeet's suc- 
cess in the inquovement of the health of children 
and women foe Egyptian govermnent has twice 
been awarded the United Arab Frnirates Health 
Foundation Prize, in 1990 and 1994, {xesented at 
the World Health Organisation's (WHO) Geneva 
beadcniarteas. Tbe prize is awarded to conntries in 
the WHO'S EastCT Medhenanean R^on for 
achievements in the reduction of health problems. 
Egypt, which first won die prize fiir its successful 
control of diarriioeal diseases, received its second 
in hfocb 1995 for its immunisation pr ogra mm e 
and its efforts to reduce maternal mortality. 

While CSP’s other two conqxments were well es- 
tablished vridiin die Ministry of Health p^ to the 
project's incqition, ARI b^an operations fiom 
scratch within die ministry in 1986. Acute res- 
piratory Ohiesses, die leading cause of deafo among , 
ehildre a under five, 8.5 miiiinn children an- 
nually. 'Ifo 1989 when we began tolerations at CSP, 
re spir atory iHnesses were responsible for 35 per 
cent of all deaths in one- to fiW*year-olds, and 33 
per cent ctf all infont mortality,” Efr Nagwa Kfaalla^ 
executive director of (he ARI component at die 
Child Survival Project told tte W^dy. Today, 85 
per cent-pf die populatitm is reached by the ARI 
p i o giaim ne and fo^ deaths have been reduced to 
under 30 per cent, but we must still lower these 
numbers significantly.” 

Data ccmoiiled fay ARI researchers have shown 
that childtett in urban popubdton areas suffer be- 


tween five to eight episodes of respnatocy illnesses 
of varying degrm per year. In rural areas die figure 
is three to five episodes per year. ARJ in E^>t can 
have dire cons^iuezioes, according to Dr Khallaf. 
Bacterial pneumonia is the leading cause of deafo 
tor children under five — nearly 11 mfints out of 

1.000 and 4 per 1,000 of one- to five-yea^olds died 
fiiom it in 1990. ARls are estimated, in USAID re- 
ports, to contribute to the deaths of 10,000 to 

25.000 peisons in Cairo alone annually, the Molest 
number seen in any of the world's m^^ties. 

RecognisinB ditf mothers were die advance line 
ZD foe deteraon of Alness, ARI conducted efo- 
nogrqihic stufoes in an to better understand 
how modiets perceived and named the different 
synqitoms of re^nratoiy infections. The results 
were useful in H^mgnmg one-on-one and mass me- 
dia health education. Early recognition and treat- 
ment are important fectras in fneventing illnesses 
from progressing and becoming life foi eatening. 

Of all childreD bom in Egypt, 70 per cent ate do* 
livered at home. Many of foese birdis ate attended 
by dctyas (midwives). The reasons for die piefer- 
sice for home deliv^ are multi-fold: local cus- 
tom, femfly tradition, distrust in hoqiitals and clin- 
ics, lack of transport and distance are all ^tois. 
W^e most birdis ate without incidenL in the cases 
where cooqiUcations arise a birth attendant who can 
recognise early signs is essential to the welfere of 
bofo child and motto. A stucty earned out by CSP 
entided the ”Natimal Maternal Mortality Study” 
concluded that 92 per cent of maternal deaths Tiad 
one or more avmdable fectois.” This point is em- 
phasised in the case sti^ of a women vfoo began 
hemonfaaging ato giving butfa. The women was 
transport^ aftn- a ttelay, to a bo^iital which, as is 
often the ca^ had inadequate blood supplira and 
the ‘'obstetrician asked the husband to buy two 
units of blood... the husband sear ch ed among many 
hospitals until he found the correct blood gtmq)... 
when he returned to the hoq>ital bis wife had died.” 

In 1993 the national mortality rate stood 

at 174 deaths per 100,000 five births. The CS/MCH 


component under executive dir e c tor. Mustafa £ 1 - 
Qassaa initiated the trainiug of da^ in bam ! 
h^fo practices as part of the first step to reduce in- 
fimt and maternal mortality. Over 80 per Gat of foe 
cooDtiies 15,000 dqyas toe been trafried in adffi- 
tioQ to neonatal luirs^ unitolo^sts, {vhnaiy care 
doctMS and obstetricians. CS/MCH places hraivy. 
emphasis on tiie hcaifo of mofoers. Tlie health 
the inofoec is more i mp o rt an t than the cfailcL” says 
El-Kassas; Tt is die vfoo can best lode ato to 
wdfeze of to diild and reduce to Ukelihood of a 
difificuh birth by seeldi^ anteMtal care.” 

Following Worid Health Oiganisation- 
lecommeoded guidelines, developed in to cam-; 
p aig n to eradicate smallpox workhvide, to Child 
Survived Project's EPl con^onto has tnade sig- 
nificant advances in immunisation ooveiue. Ad- . 
faering to to same basic strategy as to otor {ab- 
ject components — community education, hemib- 
care wbtor training, adeqi^ and quality imnum- 
isation supplies and technical si^port — EFl has 
reached ne^y 90 per cent of the immumsatian tar- 
one of to wc^'s htoest covers rates. 
atitis B, vhich is zeqwnmle for 2(^000 deaths an- 
nually, is the most recen t disease added to to list 
of six ofoera tackled Ity EPL Besides bmatitis Bi 
^ch in Egypt is prinratily acepired in cmldbood, 
to programme immuniftMi against dqditfaeria, tet- 
anus, pertussis, mearies, tuberculosis and polio. 
The EPl com p o nent has been hig^ successfhl,- 
particola^ in our goal to eradicate the po- 
liomyelitis virus”, said Ahmed Darm^ ex- 
ecutive director of EFI. The.number of polio cases, 
has d ro p ped fiom 120 in 1994 to 16 eases in to. 
fiist six months of tins year.” . 

Thou^ tiiere has boa a marked improvem ent in. 
diild healfo. care through the efforts of to Quid 
Survival Pndcct, there T en mi Twr considerable room 
for improvemenL But wifo the support of to Eg^ 
dan Ministiy of Healfo, WHO, ariil USAID to sim 
at CSP and other bealfo-care providers will con- 
tinue, in to words of Ih: Mansout, "to ensure foe 
best future for our doldren”. 


The environment 


of infertility 


Pollution and infertility come hand in hand, espedaily in 
developing nations where safeguards take a back seat 
to industrial growth. Reem Leila looks Into the linkages 


Water, like air or soil, is a sup^ medium for to tiaiispcmatioD and chemical 
transfonnatioo of pollutants — it even speeds up cheniit^ reactions among dis- 
solved substances, like sewage, industrial waste and add rain (a mixture of sul- 
phuric and nitric adds). 

Both men and women can become infertile within three to five' years if they 
diink polluted water oo a daily basis, says Dr Sbafika Nasser, profesmT of Com- 
mimity Mefocine at Cairo Univeisity. "If the water isu't veiy polluted, it sinqiily 
decreases foeir fertility rate.” 

When we drink polluted water and these dissolved toodns are ingested into to 
body, in tefe e wifo the normal interaction between to biam Itypo- 
thalamic centres, to pfontary gland and to seminiferous [seed-bearing] tu- 
bules inside the testes,” says Dr Kamal Zaki, {mfessor of Androlc^ at Cairo 
Univerrity. ‘'Because diese parts are very sensitive and have complicated func- 
tions, to final outerane is a severe reduction in tq>erm density, which leads to 
infertility.” 

The journey pollutants take from tiieir source to our bodies is quite straigfit- 
forward We inhale them, absorb them through skin contact or more directly, 
fozough food and drink. Among to pollutants typical of developing countries 
are pesticides used in agricultBre and industrial waste. 

Pollutants mi^ also be sdf-inflicted, like to Irind we wihaie when smoldng 
a cigarette. There are over ^000 co m pounds {geaent in tobacco smoke, omny of 
which are proven to be toxic and to cause cancer' and mutations. '’Smoking af- 
fects the ovulation of women because it causes vasocmistrictfon [narrowing] of 
to ovarian blood vessds, friiich reduces to ovulation rate. It alro reduces to 
quantity of menstrual blood, which leads to inferti^ or increased mfiuxt mor- 
tality,” sa^ Dr. Nabil Yunis, professor of Obstetrics a^ Gynaecology at Al- 
Azto Univeisity. 

When pregnant women smoke, their developing embiy os are involuntaTily 


exposed to substances in tobacco smoke. Women who btea^-feed and smoke 
also expose their infents to toxins. “Many of the substances are rijie to traverse 
to placenta and reach to fetus,” Dr Mobamed Abonl^iar, Professor of 
Obrtetrics and Gynaecology at Cairo University. "Other substances appear in 
breast milk.” Toe consequeaces include stillbirth, miscarriage, premature 
birth, low birtfa wei^ for babies and retarded devdopment 

Radiation is conadered one of to most dangerous types of pollutants. Ex- 
perts say their eSect extends to to tiiird generation of foose esqposed. “X-rays 
affect to sexual cells of men and women, if they are diiectiy eiqiosed to tbe^ 
These rays cause vasoconstriction of to ovarian blood vessels and may also 
cause miscairiage,” says Dr. Yunis. These rays also rupture to membrane 
which leads to difficult deliveries.” Electro-magnetic waves eterttfd by com- 
puter screens also affect pregnant women who esm^ence difficult preg- 
nancies. If eqtosed to the waves for long intervals of time, to probability of 
miscarciage, Ineast cancer and disfigunsmait of to baby is increase^ says 
Yunis. 

Infertility is not only sp ur red by pollutants. There are certain types of hor- 
mones, su^ as estrogen, that are injected into animals for tastier and fettier tis- 
sues. ‘The molecules of estrogen hormones remain inside animal tissues, mus-. 
cles and organs, v^eh are emsumed by man,” sa]^ ZakL "Such hormones 
iu terfere with die normal physiology of to testes as h causes vasoconstriction 
of to testes’ blood vessds, which leads to infertility or sterility. It also inter- 
feres wifo the nocmal physiology ofbrain centers, and to endoraine.” 

And pollutants can cause health problems other infeffility fay affecting 
numerous organs in foe body, tece inhaled and absorbed into to blood- 
stream, "airborne lead, benzine and carbon monoxide fiom car and 

cigarette smoke cause nervous disorders and kuhiey damage leadii^ to high 
blood pressure,” says Cairo Univeisity *s Dr Shafika Nasser. 



Allergk to eats? . So what! 



Mulling over malls 


"Mdlsaienot 


centres,” said Wal- 


ta. They are a way dfKfl'’ We were drivim 
pajtt to new mall in Maadi of 

ycmigstecs were gon^ mto, 0 *^ 

■f .. -Tm,! * - ■» 1 ,1 - ml o mHI/W eA. 


I IIBT mmuju yrmui. LU^ lll’UtT 1 J , 

ifice. Th^ all looked like -mall people, to land 
you only see dtere and nowhere else. 

There was a tinte when to young waDto foe 

streets Tomantically stor^icd over to p3« of 
bo^ toy dotod m an aura of la^ 

ionaUe aztgst; playing at .beiiig londy in to 
crowd. Nbw it seems that tii^ do to same 
riling bat m groiqis, and iqr and down es- 
■ eabtdcs. 

One Goiild be led to bdieve at first that their 
dqnessed detneenour is bcoi^it about by frus- 
trated o o'V ° "“ * * ^-'™- A second lode will mJfoim 
the observer foat.li^ badly ever glance at to 
' ffhop windows. Tb^ are. at the mall to unbibe 
die gaudy -hixuiy, lot^ muric, and gener^y 

to ergoy the pseudo-carnival afTnogihere v4uch 
permeates foe air like foie' smell of buniing bat 


Hiw-iw gred tHalls wfaen he was in 
his affri to iwtca vp fbf lost time instantly 
hwwtfnw a nwiit 'ftealf. There ate maiiy faistoriical 
' .landmaiks we m iff**! in .Paris, London, G^. 
neva, MQazi, Montreal and Sydn^, bnt we nev- 
■ ' er foiled to visit foe hmUs- As fer as he was con-' 

. ceeqe^.a day at tomisll beat one at to.Fndo 
hands down. He wasn't enen there on sbrppiiig 
q»rees.rActuany, be tended' to bty locally. But 
soni malls to him wherever we 

were and he had a kdack fra: discovering new 
ones no inatter bow remote and out of to way. 

' ’Wedtends were ofr^ .devoted to mall 
pii^. Hie would go inland out of rixps, netting 
trivial detals tint did nett have a chance of ever 
caaang miaady. Setoewwfatfo "mH stocked 
to best brands of orange-flavoared tea (be 

• drank tea plaint' be remembered where one 
could bity-an inqttesrive number of itenfo tiiat 

' no one around ns cradd affind; and he oentid m- 
standy t<^ you on lAich floor of tiiis or foat 
m^-ybn could inen*s shoes for over $500. 

He. dso devdi^ted what I have cemse. to call 
to mail syndrooiB, a eSsease which .makes one 
fbiget' to people around one^ mcJntfipg .one’s 
own ftmily, dragged.jdoag ou every nidi mar- 
. alfaank On one occasion we woe driving hoine 
'.wifo^to duldsm iriieri he ^xttted a st^i in- 

• Hii-»ring foat a Biv y pin g mall ooold be found in 
foe yiemity. Before I could protest and taii% to 
his attention foie feet that lite b^ was asli^ 

' he had 'slipped to-.eax neafity into a parking 
qttice..‘*Jad two ffliiai^ ple^ HI be back 
before yOn . know ' he smd, eyes already 

^azed.' 

We ste m foe-car and waited. I toyed w^ foe 
idea of driving haoK but he had .to car keys. 
He also had foe montty, So I sat and waiM ... 
and waited Ibe bal^ was bdleriiig, raqnesring 
certain precise^ pressing needs. It was way past 
- har-meal'-tiine;. h^-plds- daughtg did her m- 
' most to drive me crary. She was hungry, then 
inmgey and tired and finally just tired Still 
there was no sign of my hutond 

In foe end I dedded to ^ kxric for tdm. The 
paridng lot was practicalty deserted 1 gathered 
nty two cfafldren and headed for the elevator. 
But seanfo ^ I mi^,-he was novtore to be 
found I b^an to look for an attendant, but how 
would I ex^ain iny predicaineot? It was not un- 
usual to a cl^ in a mall, but a . fauriband? 
“Daddy is late because fae went to flxsjpnb,” nty 
dauf^to was chanting qpingsonreofiier more 
otgecriooabfe sdKwhnato “Yourdaduty does 
not go to to pub ” I . smd stonly. She did not 
seem convinced. 

“Are you' ai^ daddy getting a divorce?” she 
asked That was too much. I started soU^ 
The baby proimttly jomed in. T knew iL” said 
Eoy daiiditer. best fifend* pare^ are 

dSvorced” I was losii^ it n^dly. *We are not 
getting a divoice, now please be^eL” 1 fiml- 



jdaee?” he was saying. “Unfbitunalely it's al- 
most closiug time. I was just kxddi^ fair foe 
to tell h™ thaf tfiTu parfe -shcmld re- 
main open 24 hours a day. I feh foat ^tofling 
to pleasure would be mean, so I frrUowedhnn 
in sflence to the car. “Dedify” asired our dai^- 
ter in her sweetest manner, “when you and 
mununy get a divotce, can I come and live with 
youhere?” 

Fayza Hassan 


Su^ta. “Daeymn 

Baked kofta 
and potatoes 


Ingredieats: 
l/ 2 kg. minced meat 

1 kg. (xttatoes 

2 onirais (one grated -i- one 
chopped) 

1 bimch paisley leaves (finely 
chopped) 

4 tb^. tomato paste 

1 tb^ fresh lemon juice 

1 beef bouillon cube 

Salt i- pepper + allspice + grated 

nutmeg 

Matbod: 

Coat m oven pm wifo butter, then 
mix to meat wifo foe grated miofi, 
foe parsley, foe lemon juice and to 
spu^ Spread fob kofta blend in 
to pan so as to be of one cm. in 
thidaiess. In a cooking pan, make a 
tomato sauce with foe chopped on- 
ion, to tomato paste, the beef 
bouUlon, some water, ton season. 
In the while it cooks, peti 

to potatoes, slice tom round, tfam 
wash them nmning water to 
get rid of to starch. Placethemon 
top of to kofta, then pour over 
riiem foe trwTWtn yaiir^^ enmigh tO 
level wifo the potato sli<^ (foe 
kofla will release some liqi^ as 
well). Cover wifo aluminium foil 
anri bake in med i'**" oven heat. R^ 
move the fbO sheet to golden foe 
top of to pan. 20 tninurex before it 
CMzqtletely cooks; (do not ^ foe 
sauce). Serve hot with white rice 
and green salad 

Moushira AbdeMMalek 


i^edidufftdutt •tetUeux 


Starry starry night 

Nigel Ryan lunches beneath the midnight blue 


The cefling of Arabesque b painted mid- 
night blue, punctuated by foie occasional 
gold star. There b a marble fbuntto riiat 
gurgles as discreetly as the piano cocktafls 
that trickle fiom hiiMeo speakers. Artosque 
b a very civilized kind of pbce. Ito mid- 
night blue and gold may sound a trifle 
louche. It b QOL The interior b almost ach- 
ingly tastefiiL Brocades, mashndKya, an art 
gaueiy fi>r a foyer, and the gentie guii^ gur- 
gle. 

I like Arabesque. It b cool and uncluttered 
It b so middle aged foat it makes me feel 
young. It b propo'. wifo folded ngilnns and 
to land of defomtial staff you can imagine 
turning just a mhe snooty if provoked 

Ne^y tucked away in El-Nil Str^ 
just a stone's throw m>m Mi dan Tafarir, it b 
to perfect place to esc^ to huily burly of 
to city’s ravements. *Tlie air cautioning 
puns ^enuy at foe high^ setting, creating 
a lefrigoated oasb in to heart of town. In 
the evenings it can become crowded though 
at lunch times it b Eemaricably peacefliL You 
will recognire the entrance by its firae of 
polycliFoiDatic tiles. 

Ihe menu b a constant It has been the 
same now for several years, winch suggests 
less lariness titan a recog n ition of to dan- 
gns of mgririiiiig ^vith somethiiig that has 
found favour with a great many cnstomeis. 
We began with an order of mezse Ar- 
abesque, which inchfded stuffed vine leaves, 
kofta, diidten livers, samboasak and gou- 
joDS of sea bass. Hie diicken livers were ex- 
ceptionally good, saufeed until tender and 
.nra for a moment hmger. The kofta — tiny 
balb of minced lamb — was fine. I confess 
to having reservations about goujons of sea 


bass — the idea of producing strqts fiom 
such a meatfly texbued fiifo mame ex- 
traoidinaiy though they were p er fectly pre- 
sentable. The sambousak were less so. De- 
spite a decently spiced filling, foe pastry 
tasted papery m diat underdone ffio way. 

Entr^ proved a little confusing. 1 h^ or- 
dered foe non too specific poisson prov- 
enfoJe, my partner ibe more precise ere- 
vettes et loop de met bonne femme gratinee. 
Only vfoen my fish arrived h was utta^ un- 
dressed boasting a sauce neither from Pro- 
vence ixn* anywbeze else. My partner had 
fered better, got what he oidaed 

Now of course, in such a ginmtiftn foe 
thing to do b to send bade the High There 
has srmpty been a Ibtle mbundeisiaiiding. 
And to staff at Artosque are professional 
enough not to bat an eyelid But to feet b 
foat to unadorned looked absolutely 
fine, it came wifo green rice, and suddenly I 
realised tiiat was really vriiat I h^ wanted 
So 1 did not send it back, and tiioroiighly en- 
joyed what was later listed on die bftl as to 
etpally none ^redfic poisstm grille 

The prawns and loup de mer were also cn- 
jttyable — rate of to petks of restaurant re- 
viewing b that you are obliged to pick fiom 
to plates of feUow diners w fiom beneath 
to subtly heavy sauce 1 dutifully ptdeed a 
prawn or two. Fresh and fishy, more 
can you ask. 

The above, together with two soft firinicg 
and a bottle of mmeral water, came to just 
under LEISO. I was te m pted to litter over a 
coffee but did not 

Arabesque. 6, Qasr Q-Nfl Street Down- 
town. TeL* 5748 677/ 57 47 898 
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C'eeaaweed 

By Sarnia Abdennour 


ACROSS 

1 . Pdoe; provocative (4) 

5. Fbcedidea(4) 

9. Equine animal pL (5) 

14. Comb. Sum to"air” (4) 

15. Reverberation (4) 

16. hazdeu(5) 

17. Praise (4) 

1 8. Poetic craitcactioo (4) 

19. ... days = rate's time of 
youfo(5) 

20. Member of ancient Jewirii 
sect (6) 

22. Convene (4) 

24. Itinerary ^brevbtirais (3) 

25. Ordaly (4) 

27. Wife's sibling (7) 

29. Stirs (8) 

33. Metric unit of square 
measure (3) 

34. Perimeter (3) 

35. En^ve(6) 

37.Ktdier(4) 

41. Conflict (^ 

43. After to marmo-of, 2 wds 
(3) 



44. Angry (5) 

45. Ditto (4) 

46. Layered (<Q 

48. Weatierdzrections (3) 

49. Bflfocal fai^ priest(3) 

51. Foundation; platform (8) 

S3. Acrobat's n^ (7) 

57. Upper layer of emfo’s crust 
(4) 

58. 4 down (3) 

59. Accideito small cut (4) 

61. AfiEcanfIy(6) 

65. Lazes 

67. Open airpuUic pool (4) 

69. Regimen (4) 

70. Qimbmg and twining 
plant, ex clematb (5) 

71. MaIeaiJt(4) 

72. Mirth (4) 

73. Mbb^(5) 

74. Scores (4) 

75. Wapitis (4) 

DOWN 

1. Auction (4) 

2. Gari»nzo et al (4) 

3. Bb^ wisent (4) 

4. Animal wifo strong inebors 
and DO canine teefo (5) 

5. In manner unwot^ of (7) 

6. Floe (3) 

7. Expi^oa to call attention 

(4) 

8. Ulcerations;.hurt5 (5) 

9. Esquirc (6) 

10. Mtsceilaneous fects P) 

1 1. Principles (^ 

12. Muse of tyrie podiy (5) 
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13. Describing a eeartam auto- 

mobile(5)' 

2 1 . FO^ to 5 Down (5) 

23. Andofoera, L. 2 wds (4) 

25. Wide^uimmed felt hat 
worn in sub-ttopbal r»ODs (5) 

28. EqiiaI(4) 

29. Bows (4) 

30. ~.lQODster»typeofpobral- 

ousli2a^d(4) 

3 1. Muslim caller to ittayer (4) 
Nutritive statdi xn^ (S> 

36. Andeiit Roman household 
deltie5(S) 

-38.Recpiire(4). 

39. Smw roiiitatove (4) . 

40. Bobbin (4) 

42.pozfr(4) 


44. Concqtts (5) 

46. ...Ouzoo, Algerii 

47. Redactors (7) 
50. Binoculars (Q 
52. Small vdude ; 
down sk^es (Q 
5^. Sing m quaveri 

54. Broadcast (5) 

55. A Titan (5) 

56. Brilliance (5) ' 
60. Cows (4) 

62. Mraiey recrattw 
coonter(4) 

63. Look around to 

an 


Last week’s solntien 


68.Nidie(3) 
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Tbe new moseam at Qantara Sharq 


Rain of the newly-discovered dtndd 


photos: Aywi^ 6a/ate 


Ancient north Sinai uncovered 


Northern Sinai has become an archadogical centre. An ancient citadel is ttie latest in a series of discoveiies, and a centre covering the history of the area is to open soon. NeviiM B Aref explores 


Recent eacavatioas at El-Qaatara Sharq in Sinai have on- 
earthed the area's first Ptolemaic monument, a citadel, 
dating to the age of Ptolemy IV. The impressive structure 
is 600 metres long, 300 metres wide, with walls 15 me- 
tres diicic. A cache of 500 bronze coins has been dis- 
covered beneath the citadel, together with precious 
stones, weapons and pottery shsds. And in dM sur- 
rounding area, silos, suites, store rooms, a dormitory for 
soldiers and houses have bera unearthed. 

*'This is an inqKUtant discovery," commented Mo- 
hamed Abdel-Maqsoud, director-general of Sinai an- 
tiquities. From die excavations, he added, it could be de- 
duced diat die citadel was us^ as a customs and tolls 
staticm for the eastern p^ of the Delta. The structure 
alw reveals new infcmmation on Egyptian mflitaiy archi- 
tecture and on the history of noitbem Sinai in generaL 
Three (rtfaer citadels fouiiid in the area date back to the 
Pbaiaonic, Roman and Hyksos periods. 

“Hiis latest discovery supports the hypothesis that El- 
Qantara Sharq was Egypt's eastern gateiray to the Delta, 
and that it played a vital part in commercial and military 
relations betwM Egypt and the countries of the eastern 
Mediterranean,” Abdel-Maqsoud explained 

The discovery is the latest in an arcBaeolc^cal salvage 
operation begun over five years ago when woilc began on 
tu El-Salam Canal project, designed to channel fi«sh 
water fiom die Damietta brtmch of the Nile under die 


Suez Canal to feed a large subsidiary canal running 
across Dortbem Sinai. 

This ««nai will carry water to irrigate land as far as die 
plain of EI-Arish, and will eventually allow 400,000 fed- 
dans to be put under cultivatioiL The first, and richest, ar- 
chaeological area it will traverse is that crossing the EI- 
Tina Valley east of El-Qaniaia and Port Said and ex- 
tending to the soudi of Lali» Bardawil. 

Because the regum was largely unexplored, ar- 
cbaeologically spMkmg, the authorities r^sed that 
there was a high risk of losing inqiortant parts of the cul- 
tural heritage u special action was not taken. 

While die government initiated the Nordi SInm Ar- 
chaeological Salvage Project the Ministry of lirigatioa 
cooperated widi the Supreme Council of Antiquities 
(SCA) in die planning of the canal: To conserve the 
monuments around Sal^ Canal fiom drainage water, the 
Supreme Council of Antiquities (SCA) and the Mirustry 
of Irrigation have taken all the necessary precautions, 
even to the extent of charigmg the planned route of the 
canal,” Abdel-Maqsoud explained. 

And, as part of the Sinai Deveiopmeirt Project, the 
SCA is due to open the first educational and scientific in- 
stitute for the history of north Sinm, the Centre for Sinai 
Studies. 

“The centre will be an important means of mairing in- 
fbrmation accessible to scholars, and to the pubUc.” said 


Abdel-Maqsoud. Built in the shape of a Pharaonic temple 
on an area of 1400 square metres, the centre, be ex- 
plained, comprises three buildings. The first is a res- 
idential unit for students and lecturers, the second a li- 
brary cootainii^ more than 20,000 archaeologica] books 
and documentary films, and the third contains lecture and 
reception halls. There is also a studio where coloured 
slida show^ the development of andait Egyptian ar- 
chitecture will be on di^lay. 

In addition, the centre will feature a museum of Sinai 
artefacts, including pottery fiom different ages and ob- 
jects excavated during the Israeli ocnq^ation and later te- 
tiiraed to Egypt 

According to Abdel-Halim Noureddin, secreta^- 
general of die SCA, the aim of the centre is to provide 
practical training as well as academic studies in the fields 
of restoration, excavation, and documentation, for both 
academics and students. 

Meanwhile, the North Sinai Archaeological Salvage 
Project is now well under way. Numerous foreign ar- 
charalogical missions are now participating in fee pro- 
ject, either directly or by offering to imdatake stuifees 
and surveys, contribute money or equipment, or send 
draftsmen, architects and ardaeolog^. Foreign coun- 
tries joining fee Egyptian team in the field now include 
fee USA, France, Germany, Poland and raimda, and 
work is currently in progress at 20 di f fe r e n t shes. 


The Egyptian team, assisted by more than 200 labour^ 
ers on three daily stufis, are wcddng on xtotmatioo 
and excavation projects in an attenqrt to open tq> new 
tourist destinaticms along fee ancient road fiom El-, 
Qantara Siarq to Rafidi, known as fee of Horn”. 

The Way of Horus, explained Abdel-Maqsoud^ was 
used by commercial expedhuns trading bet w een Egypt 
and fee countries of tile Eastm Medheinneaii. At pomts 
along this route stood fortre sses , wfaidi boused anny . 
risons, royal couriers and trademen, as well as siqr^es 
of food soxl water for travellers. These fort resses were 
first mentioned in ancient Esyptian Ihereture as fer back 
as2100BC. 

The archaeologists' job is not easy. Ex<»vations in 
northern Sinai ace notoriously difficult, as most of the 
sites lie on salt flats or in mud. Bu^ never^less, liear- 
ly 50 different sites have been identified in the area, 
vfeich was heavify occupied in Graeco-Roman and 
Byzantine times, since the start of tiie salvage opera- 
tion- 

Among the discoveries in fee last two years are a huge 
brick fortress with three entrances, an ancient barrage, a 
2koi-long dyke from Pdusian, columns on the site of a 
great anqphhheBtre, sli^etoos of crocodile Roman baflrs 
wife exquisite mosaics, a Byzantine chmch, and masrive 
Stone quays at Mrfeamediyali, die ancient port of Gerdia, 
die oldest on the NOe Della's most easterly toanch. 


MEMTA date 

THE FIRST general meeting of fee Middle East 
Mediterranean Travel and Tourist Association 
(^MTTA) will take place in June in Tunis. Tu- .. 
nisia was chosen as the group's official head- 
quarters at a preparatory meeting of the third ec- 
onomic summit of the laddie East and Norfe ^ 
Africa n co untries recently held in Rome. 

MEMTTA is one of the associations that 
emerged from the peace process in the Middle 
East It aims at si^orting and developing die 
tourist industry in tiu region, and encouraging 
coopmtion between the countries involved. Egypt, ^ 
Tunisi^ Morocco, Jordan, fee Palestinian Natio^ 
Authority, Turkey, Cyprus and Israel are already ; 
members, and (Jman, Qatar and Malta have ap- 
plied to join. 


Top ten 

THE World Tourism Oiganization's report stated 
that Spain ousted fee United States as fee world's 
number two destination for interaational tourists in„. 
1995, while France remained in first place. Among 
the top earners of international toursim revenues,., 
l^y closed in on Fiance for the number two spot, 
earning S27 billion in tourist receipts. The United 
States remained the world's top tourism earner and' 
1995 also mariced the first time feat China has. , 
ranked among the top ten tourism earners. Egypt ' 
has its woric cut out to keep m the picture. 
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The copper statues before treatment 


Ultra-sonic treatment 


photo: Mofiamed Wassfm 

A Geman-Egyptian team restores the 
oldest copper statues ever found in Egypt 


The famous life-size copper 
statues of Ring Pq>i T and his 
son Merinre are bring saved 
from rust and corrosion, re- 
ports Nevioe El-Aret 
"Pepi's son is already being 
tended to,” said Mohamed 
Saleh, director general of fee 
Egyptian Museum, “and Pepi 
I is awaiting his turn.” 
Though Pepi 1 and the 
smaller statue of his son hail 


fiom the Fiftii Dynasty — over 
4.000 years old — and are ex- 
ceptionally well preserved, 
they still suffer fiom fee rav- 
ages of time. Restorers from 
tte Egyptian Supreme Council 
of Antiquities (SCA) and fee 
German Restoration and Main- 
tenance Centre (GRMC) b^gan 
last th*eek to clean the surfaces 
of Merinre wife dry ultra-sonic 
equipmenL 


The two statues are made of 
cast metal, hammered wife 
copper nails over hollow 
wooden cores. The kilt and 
headdress were adi^ on sep- 
arately. probably made with a 
plaster base and periiaps gild- 
ed. The eyes are inbid. 

Pepi ! and Merinre were dis- 
roveted in the late 1900s bur- 
ied under the flagstones of a 
ch^el in the tenqrle of Hier- 


akonpolis near Edfu. in south- 
ern Egypt 

The two statues originally 
stood side by side on a single 
base before being dismantled 
and buried, the son inside 
father. 

Usually on display on the 
ground floor of the Egyptian 
Museum, their temporary 
home is the museum la- 
boratory, where the museum's 


mummies were ' earlier re< 
stored. 

Abdel-Halim Noureddin, 
secretary-^ eral of the SCA, 
said the eqiupmeiA provid^ 
the Gennans will be given' 
to the museum after oooqile- 
tioQ in six mcm^. Egyptian 
metalwodc restoration spe- 
cialists will learn new Eu- 
ropean techniques and train 
in fee use of laser rays. 


Travellers* book guide 


A mine of information on ancient Egypt 


The lavishly illustrated British Museom Dictionaiy 
of Ancient Egypt by Ian Shaw and Paul Nicholson is 
DOW on fee ^^tian market. Wife 420 illuscrations, 
among them 170 in colour, as well as 70 ma ps , plans 
and line drawings, the dictionary covers every aspect 
of life in ancient Egypt Here, in a single publication, 
is fee most accurate and up-to-date information avail- 
able. 

The range is enormous. At one end, there are such 
details as bow the anciem Egyptians brewed tfarir 
beer, built their bouses and even about the games their 
children played At the otiier, are current information 
on archaeologica] missions: where they are u*oi1dng 
and what they have di^vered. Even more iinpoimat- 
ly, each entry is followed by a sbon bibliography 
t^cb enables readers to pursue topics in greater 
tail. 

Such a book, the first cooiprehensiv’e and reliable 
general dictiona^ on ancient Egypt cinremiy avail- 
^ie in English, is vitally important in tiiis age of tech- 
nology. Wife easy access to literally mountains ^ma- 
terial many young scboiais unwittin^y draw on 
outdated source material and errors have a habit of 
propagating themselves. This publication not only 
hel(» standardise English spellings of ancient times, 
but informs us feat such an oit-repeated phrase as ”fee 


democratisation of the afterlife” is a misioaier. 

And talking about misnomers: "Colossi of Mem- 
non” is surely another. There was, 
only one Colossus of Memaon, fee’ 
narthrin statue, so describe by 
early Greek visitors to Egypt 
Therefore, the entry should surely 
have- read “Colossi of Thebes”, 

“Colossi of Amenholep IT, or 
“Colossus of Memnon aixi its 
companion”. 

There are more than 600 ex- 
tensively cross-referenced and 
comprebensively-in^xed entries. I 
chanced upon one error, minor bid 
aoDoying Interested to see how 
the ancient Hyksos capital was de- 
scribed, I looked up “Avans” 
which wrongly referenced me to 
“Tell el Dab'a”. instead of “Dab'a, 

Tell el-". The entry was in “D”, 

The Dlcciooaiy of Ancient 
^*pt is not only a reference tool 
it is a picture book with qualify 
photographs, concise and in- 



formative maps and plans, and a text \riiich is a joy to 
read. The entry under “bibUcal owmections” p rese nted 
a pnfolonatic and o uu t ro ve rsi al 
lio^c deady. Under “flies”, one 
leams wlfy tiieae insects were 
feshumed mto bonoii& awards. 
And, if not put off tfy such an 
entry as “Faia'in, T^ el-”, one 
can team that fee semi-my^cal 
predynastic capital of Lower 
Egypt, fee oocB^pait of Upper 
Egypt, was a reality and has 
been discovered. 

From to “ethics”, “or- 
acles”, "race” “taxation”, 
“wine” mid ‘'w0men7, here is 
evetyfiiing you ever wanted to 
know about ancient Egypt 
The British Mvsamt Db>- 
Uotuay Andent Bgjipt is 
pubiished fy the British Mu- ■ 
seum Press and u avaUMe ax 
the American University m Cai- 
ro Bookriore and all mofor' 
botAshops. LE150. ■ 

RB\BBwed by Jtt! Kamil 
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to get 
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Buses 


Aoer JOx East Ddia gad W at 
JVtef btaa eperaie t/iroagfiaat 


Super 

Stma- Jti naaoJB are locas^ in 
Abma tBeSopoU^. TaSrir, Gba, 
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Biaa m n et to Aletimiiiie, Port 
■Oriif tberiaSa and Sn^ TtL 
772-663. 


^vlan^aiiimiBmy half boo- 
ftnm to l(l|n. fieat TUt 
' lb. ifan Obs, Alsan aad te air- 
poa Tieiets LB19 mdl ^ 
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Altmed Banda agabiat South Afiiiea’a Ck«^ Wapeolefe la the aeud-SnaJa (righ^ Safma SAabaoa agalnsf Malta Zam in the final (toft) photo: Salah Otiohan 

Eigypt clominates African squash 


• • • - I ... . j 

Egypt dominated the first Ail Africa Squash. Championship, heid in Cairo iast week, an event which produced some unexpected results, as Eman Abdel-Moeti reports 


■ Ssypt's titans of squash clashed at last week’s M 
i Amca Squash ChmqtlonshqK at Cano Stadium.s 
squash courts, wMi some surprising results. Si^- 
. five players from eight countries took part in the 
individusl event, which en^ with an all- 
! Egyptian final betwe en . Ahmed Boada, wodd 
junior chanqnon and placed at 37 in ^ world 

rankings; Eg^rtZSQ rhamjnnn Amr 

ranked 23 in the wmid. < 

' Despite Barak’s r epu t a tion for detemtinati<Ki 
and perseverence. no one bad really predicted tii^ 
be would be able to overcame W^h*& formiA. 
able game. But sigiu that Wagih was not on'.top 
fonn were ap p ar e n t in the semi-finals. His victoiy 
over Aimed Fai^ was not an easy one. Wa^ 

, clearly lacked bis asaal zeal, and ^ coach only 
’ managed to beat his jimior player witii a score ^ 
7,9-3, KM- 

• W^ih’s perfomiaace in tiie final agamsc Batada 


vw a dxsafgKnntmeiit to alL ^ssing too many 
<****v^ athl tnakmg Ihtle effort to score, he 
seemed to. hand the QnwtwMiwtMi to on a 

silver platter. can’t deny tfatf Banda played bet- 
ter,” oHiTiHteH ' Wagih after the ^ wasn’t in 
shqte because Fve spe n t foe last few months 
.ooaehmg tiie juniar team for tiie Worid Junior 
Chfwjw mjrfifp in July, rafoer rfum trairung.” 
Banda’s vietoty was not tiie mly surprise. The 
woDten's cmqietition suffoied a blow when tiie 
hGgacim and SouA African teams withdrew at the 
last minuta, leaimig only Egypt and Namibia to 
compete. Having only two teams meant that foe 
event lost its official status, because, as African 
iedeiatioD President Mahmoud Barakat e^lain^ 
“African federation lulea stipulate tiiat official 
events must include at least four teams,” However, 
he Continued, “We decided not to caDcel it alto- 
gether the Namibian rwiTn had travelled 


all tiie way to Egypt” 

To add a more competitive Egy^ entere d 
two but in the of the debate over 

whe&er or not to hold the competition at all, many 
players understandably lost eotiuiaasm. 

(5ace again, the final was an all-Egyptian affair, 
witii national chaznpion Salma Rhahma meeting 
her rival Mala Zein. la their many clashes, Zein 
has more often than not come out the loser, but 
once again, the spectatms were in for a surprise. 
Rhahana nve an astonishingly weak peifbrmiuice, 
leaving me match wide open for a Ze«n victoiy, 
rriiich she mana^d, but only the «lwn of hm 
teeth (^2, 6-9, 3-9, 9-1. 9-3). 

*1 don’t uant to make excuses for Sahna, but 
she was under extreme pressure before tiie com- 
pet^on,” said her father, Mustafa Sbabana. “The 
timing was a Jast-azuuxte deetsimi, and on top of 
that she has her AUC and the first ^Kforld 


Mixed Cup, at tiie end of foe month.” Wagih, Ba- 
rada, Sbabana end Sahoia have all been selected to 
represent Egypt in this event in Malaysia at tte 
end of May. 

After foe individual events, h was time for foe 
team competition. “The ebampions have boon de- 
feated. We can’t afford any more surprises like 
that,” commented Egypt’s temporary coach, Ah- 
med Safwat- As expected, Egypt and South Africa, 
seen as the only two strong teams, met in the team 
final on Tuesday. For once, the match went ac- 
oordii^ to expectations, and ended with an Egyp- 
tian victory. 

The All Africa Championship was inaugurated 
tins year as part of an Intanational Squash Federal 
doo OSF) dnve to promote the sport in Africa. 

A genc^ assembly of the ISF last year decided 
to try and eocourage the game in Asia and 
Afiica through holding regular competitions. The 


African federation seemed to be draggiDg its feet, 
but following the resignation of fedmtion Pres- 
ident Maged Abatfaa, an extreonhnaiy African gen- 
eral asse^ly was held on the sidelines of the All 
Afiica rhampt nnghip to re-elect a new board and a 
new president Seventeen coimtries took part in the 
assembly, which elected Egypt's Mahmoud Bar- 
akat as president 

Barakat is a businessman and frinner squash 
player, who has organised many squash tourna- 
ments between Eg^t and Kenya. He has adopted 
an active agenda to promote the sport in Africa — 
events alrudy planned for the future indude foe 
senior All Africa Squash Championdup in '98 in 
Tanzania, the juniors event m A^ '98 in Na^ 
mibiii, the Women's Junior fTh«wipinn«iiip in Zim- 
babwe in April 1997, and finally an Afri^n Super 
a conqietitioD between Affica's best five na- 
tions, to be held next year in Kenya. 


Second-round 

knockout 


:Afncan football is on the move this weekend as 46 
clubs, including Egypfs Arab Contractors and Zam- 
alek, fight to make it through to the next round In 
three African competitions. Eric Asomuglia reports 


Uplifting 

performance 


Burdened by the memory of Egypfs three-decade long 
golden era of weightirfHng, the Egyptian junior men’s 
team made an impressive comeback while their female 
counterparts laid the groundwork for a promising future 


' Arab Contractofs of Egypt, together with 
i other top African fbotiwll chdis, are frm- 
' iiig an eariy exit Ihim Confederation of 
African Footiiall (CAF) com p e titi ons un- 
less tiiey can make up for tiieir first-teg 
defeats in second-l(% matches to be hdd 
tinoi^^hotd: the contfnent tilts weekend. 
Foity-ei^ clubs, 16 fioom each coatpeti- 
tion, will be fi ghting frir places in tiie fi- 
nal draws, which wfii take place in Cano 
on 5 June. 

In one of tiie touisamenis, the African 
Cup Wisneis Ci^ Ai^ Contractors wfll 
be on the attack in an a tten^ to erase the 
1-3 away defeat tiiey suxfered at tiie 
bands of Simba of Tanzania. CmitiactDrs, 
African chao^ions in 1982 and 1983, 
made it into tins round 1^ defeating Kay- 
oo Sport of Rwanda 2-1 on go^ ag- 
gregate. They now need ax least a 2^ 
bone win against Sinfoe to qualify. . 

Stade d' Abidjan of C6te d'Ivoire will 
be ttavellzDg to Rabat to confront FUS of 
MOTOCcoafter a 1-1 draw in Abidjan. 
Pretoria City of South Africa, who won' 
their last game 2-1, will be hosted by 


Notwane of Botswana. Sottigraf of Zaire 
travel to Addis Ababa to consolidate 
their 7-0 first kg victoiy over MP Hgers, 
and Morada of Sudan, tqring to make iqi 
for tbeir 0-3 fiist leg defeat, are hasting 
Costa do Sol of Mozamtriqne. Mean- 
wfaSe, Canon of Cameroon gained eariy 
qualification after Olynqric of Tu- 
msia failed to bonou' tiiezr first leg 

]h tiie Chammons in absence of- 
Mozambiqae'sT)espottivo from tiie first 
leg made Zmialek of Egypt tiw first team 
to win aphee in tiie final draw. Lookmg 
good to join ]&maldt are Shooting Stars 
of Nigeria, winch defeated Dynai^ of 
Zimb&we 5-1 in Ibadan, Meanwhile, 
ASEC of Cdte d'Ivoire, tiie 1995 fi- 
nalists, will be gueste of Jafeaf de Dakar 
of Senegal after a surprising I-l draw at 
home. And -JS Kabyue, wnmers of the 
1995 Afifcan Wnmers Cup, playing tius 
year in tiie Champions Crq>, are trav- 
dli^ to Bonmdi after a shoddog goal- 
less draw witii Fantastique, 

Ddending champions the Orlando Pi- 


rates, of South Africa have a week’s 
grace. Thcfo match witii Mufiilira of 
Zambia has been delayed by foe Soufo 
Africans' participation in foe Afro- 
Asian Clubs Cbuopionships. The Pi- 
rates’ first leg matdi in Zambia last 
Saturday ended in a 1-1 draw. 

In tbe CAF Ciqi, the powerful Mam- 
do^ Sundowns of So^ Afiica wait 
down 2-1 totfaeunknown USST of Re- 
union at home, a result adudi has put 
the Sundowners in a as 

play away this weekrod. This poor 
p etfo m i a nce , coming on the heels of a 
4-0 defeat in the South African pre- 
season Top Eight Ciqi may have put 
coach Clemeoce Westerhoifs job on 
the line. Among tiie CAF Cup matches 
to be played tids weekend, Rangm of 
Nigeria will be at borne to Uoiqiort 
Bi&ng of Cameroon after a 1-1 away 
draw. Oran of Algeria, leafong 4-1 af- 
ter the first leg, meet Fenoviaro of Se- 
negal in Dakar, anrf E S-S of T unis ia 

host SOA of Cdte d'Ivoire after tiie 
Tunisians' 2-1 ddirat 


Tbe 22nd Junior World Weighdiftnig 
Qumptoosh^ which ended last Sunday 
in Polmd, witnessed a comeback fte 
Egypt's junior men after an almost 40- 
year losing streak, reports Eman Abdel- 
Moeti It was also foe ddiut conqxrtitioo 
for the junior women's team. Both teams 
gave their eudieitce a good perfomunce, 
an xndteatioo that tiiey could stand a good 
chance against strong countries like Rus- 
sia, Turi^, and Gomany in tiie 3000 
Olymirics. If they can keep up the same 
standard of perfonnance they exhibited 
last week, competnig a^inst 450 lifters 
from 42 countries, then this team could in 
future form tiie vanguard of a new age of 
Egyptian Olympic weigbtlifliDg. 

Tte period of the 1920s, '3^ and '40s 
was a golden age for Egyptian weight- 
lifting. particttl^y in the feaiherwei^it, 
li^it^ght, and middlewei^t cat- 
egories, with Otympic medals galore 
coming Egypt's way. But in time, the 
glitter of tbe goldeu age feded, and so did 
tbe names of famous wei^tiifteis, like 
Saleh RnHman and Ibrahim Shams 


Of course Egypt did not have vromen 
chBnqnoDS in those diys. as tbe women's 
<qxxt was only recognised by the Inter- 
national Weigbttdting Federation 10 years 
ago. The E^ptian Weightlifting Federa- 
tion fboned its first junior women’s team 
two years ago in prepa rati on for Sydney 
2000 — the first Olympic Games to in- 
clude the women’s event. 

Tbe men's junior team comprised Mo- 
bamed Sbaban, weighing 54k& Adel El- 
Sayed (S9kg), Ahmed Samir (64k^. Mo- 
hamed Mousse (76kg), Ham Basaotmi 
(83kg) and Ahmed Musfafe (70kg). Tbe 
higb^ achiever was Adel El-Sayed, 
whose I35kg lift in the jeik earned him tbe 
bronze medal. “As all foe other contenders 
had high scores in foe snatch, I thought 1 
could do better by coDcentratnig on tbe 
jerk,” be said afta foe co mp etition. EI- 
Say^ also won fifth place in tbe snatch, 
and his combmed result put him in sixth 
place ovenlL Ahmed Mustafe won fiftii 
place in foe snatch, and took overall sev- 
enth, with a total lift of 282Jkg. Ahmed 
Samir won fifth place ovnall, Mcdiamed 


Mousse came sixth, Hani Bassouni won 
nintfa place, and Ahmed Shaban 

tCDlh. 

For foe women, too, there were some cai- 
couragmg results, with Sabah Diab, weigh- 
ing 50kg, taking fifth place, and Acw 
Hamdi (70kg), coming tentii. 

Overall, tbe lifters pafouuances gave 
Egypt points, putting it in seventh 
place among the 42 competing countries. 
China won the women’s competition, 
while Bulgaria won tbe men’s event, fol- 
lowed 1^ Russia and the Ukrune. A new 
system was used by which poations were 
d^ded by adding iqi foe points scored 
each lifter, rather thm tbe manber of med- 
als won by each team. 

Also in use in tbe competition was the 
MAT-95 steroid detection system. This 
eqi^ment is able to detect steroid use in 
wei^tlift^ and to determine the type 
and quantity of the drug consumed. MAT- 
1995 was responsible for the Higmiagal of 
Belaious’ Korolovich and Russia's Pe- 
trove from tbe jntBrnatinnal w wgjhtlffting 
arena after tiiey tested positive last year. 


Goals 

or 

grades? 


Sport and studies don't 
always mix, and for stu- 
dents who are also in- 
volved in sport at inter- 
national level, life can be 
especially difficult during 
exams. Abeer Anwar 
meets student sportsmen 
and women trying to jug- 
gle their lives 



Bazem Imam reviewing hb lessons with bis fatber Zsmalek's Hamada lasam 


be exam season is wdl and truly upon ns, and 
rhOe man y students may devote every wddng 
our to their studies, Egypt's international 
len women who are also exuolled in um- 
ersities hm added s tre ss of dealing wxfo tiie 

rwifii etin g of leviaon and a ton^ sdied- 

le of training and oonqietitioo. Should they give 
leir best to their sprat or their studies? Some 
lioose to ixioritise raie, otiMXS try to give tiieir all 
> both. 

As well as playixK football for Zamalek and the 
ptinmai ti-am, Khsled El^GbaDdonr is an nnder^ 
raduate at the Cooperation histitote (Al-Ta’woun). 
ike many other sp ort am ai, be chose to sm^ at 
te institute becauM it caters for the ^racial needs 
f sportsmen. For El-Ohaodoor it also inyolved a 
3 nnnitment to footiiall Over his previous career 
jtb. *T was in tiie Faculty of Law for a year, but 1 
to the Coqpoatitei Insthiite where 1 
oidd be vrifo other foofoallera and our shnation as 
^finnai team players would be taken into account, 
specially dm^ tbe estam period,” be said. Al- 
El-Ghandoor is now in the final year, he is 
9 t convinced it will be his last. In feet he's been a 
at foe institute for six years, bis grafoi^KXi 
ilayed football fixtures have someti m es 

Min the way of exams- 

However, a friendly or even an mteniahonal 
flteb is not necessarily sufficient reason to 

jaiidon exams. For example, he excused hunseif 
nm Eevpi’s match with Algetm in January '95 to 

1 » hif^ of semester exams. *1 ^ not regrrt 

,k because our team lost foe mateh," he reflected, 
ut when it comes to events like the Olynqiks or 
e Worid Oip , El-Ghandoor’s piica&es are clear 
»■ wants to be <® the field. ..... 

Even vAen no nB9W«haiiqMoiishqi IS m iwope^ 

■ does not lead the life of an average student; ho 

Edited by inas Mazhar 


often ^les to trumhig cai^ accraiq>^ed by both 
books and tutors. He fits in an intenrive two-week 
block of study before exams. ”I know tiiis seems a 

foort time to prepare,” be <v«mitM»nted, “but X have 
benefited a lot fim the new two-semester system.” 
. Iliis s yste m allows him to take courses lasting only 
one semester, on which be is evammed only once. 
He t$ rather reeved that he will not have to make a 

dioice when it cranes to tiiis year's exams — Znn- 
ali^s ' match with Mozambique in the African 
Champmtighip, due to take plaM in May, was can- 
celled after Mozambique withdrew. 

De^ite Et-Cjhandoaf's tom lefties, be seems 
tike a modd student in conqierisoa with Ahti's 
Reda Abdri-Aa’l, also a nuHrmMi team playra. Ab- 
del-Aan has been a stu^t at tire Cooperation In- 
stitute ^nce 1987: For him there is no question — 
fbotikdl comes first, and he will posqiooe exams fra 
ai^ ffwteh^ even a fiiendly. And so. despite lus 
nine-year tmiveisily career , Abdel-Aa'i is still only 
in the third year. “Between 1987 and 1991, 1 ex- 
cuse myself from exams to play in intemBtioiul 
and league chan^Ronsh^” he eqilaioed. And, 
while injuries are nrauteUy considaed bad luck for 
footiiallen, he desrafbed how an injuiy got him 
tinongh the fiist year exams. *T had to stay in bed 
for four nxmtiis whidi gave me time to study," he 
said. He made it the followiiig year too, because he 
was out (^tiie national team. 

Abdel AaT is dieerily optimistic about his pios- 
. .pects for fois .year. He managwH to pass tbe first 
. lexm exmns becaose league irurinhwe were in the af- 
tecaorai, ^vn^ him the ehiy<- to sH the exams in 
the momhig and go dnectiy to the match af- 
terwards. Fra tbe ehd of y^ «tanw too^ it all re^ 
on tiw timmg^ *T just h^ the league oitidies will 
be at SOM to ffve sw tiw duoee to take tiie ex- 
ams,” be said. . 

But .what about players who study outside the 
spoctsKirieoted Co^ioatkitt Isstftute? Zamal^’s 


Hazem Imam, one of the youngest players in tbe na- 
tional team and a second year studat at foe Faco^ 
^ Commerce, sees the qiort-study issue ratiwr dif- 
ferently from his national teammate. “1 think that 
eefauwtion is suire i m port an t ihau football,” be 
argued, *1wcause at some point I wiD have to retire 
and rely rai a career in co mm erce.^ 

Tins is not to say he is p r^ared to abandon a 
promising car eer on tbe football field. His efforts to 
combine sport with education led to him having to 
repeat tiw first year at tbe faculty, but foen be found 
Us key to success — be pulls out of matebes if he 
has an fiotani. “I think that there are many players 
that could replace Uazem on the field, bnt foere is 
emfy one Hffiem who can sit foe exams," he ex- 
plained 

Dozing foi$ year's fim tero exams, Imam was in 
ch^ed canqi in prep a ration for tiw African Cham- 
{nODsinp in Johannesburg. Re took one day off, 
tiw pennissioo of coach Rmul KroU and stud- 
ied at heme. He then sat his exams, rushing straidt 
bwk to training after each one. *^ut I think that dus 
time I win be able to sit fra foe exams because the 
league matches caa be pla)^ without me,” be said. 

Sportsmen and women in other fields cctn find it 
even more difficult to strike a balance. According to 
judo champion Ra^d, it is particulariy had 
for athletes involved m individuaL, ratiwr tiian team, 
spra^ Tt's vezy bard to miss a match because of- 
ten it’s a ease of qoalifrcetion fra tiw next 

round of a toumamem,” she explained. ‘This is 
sranefo^ foofoallers dM*t have to contend witii.” 

Ra^iid, African, Ar^ and ^ypdan ju^ cham- 
• piOD in opM weight and ranked third m tbe last 

World Cbatrqrionshy, has iwd to make some sac- 
rifices m her education to fulfill herself in her sport 
She enrolled at the Open University rather than Cai- 
ro University to allow a more flexible sd wdu le fra 
trairimg and cotafstiD^ but has nevertheless found 
betself stuck in^ second year for three years. 


“My younger sister started university after me and 
finisbM before me.” she admitted. She was, she 
said, able to pass the first year easily because she 
was an unknown at the time, but after that her judo 
career took off and she felt unable to miss training 
camps and congietitions. She will miss tiw exams 
this year too berause she is participating in Atlanta 
'96. 

In ber view, foe luckiest athletes are those wifo 
tbe opportunity and resources to study in the US, 
l?kg swimmer Raxiia Elwani or tennis player Tamer 
El-Sawi 

Meanwhile, squash player Omar El-Borolousy, 
ranked S3 hi tbe world, has yet another e xp er i ence 
of eombinmg education and sport A second year 
AUC Audent, Iw has mam^ged to pass all his escams 
so while still maintaiTiing a fill! training and 
competing schedule. He attributes his success to the 
flexibility of the system at AUC, and foe attitude of 
professors. “Tbe semester system has made it 
easier for me, because if I miss a semester ] can al- 
ways make it up later.” he said. “And my professors 
are always ready to because they believe in me 
as a squash player.” 

His teacliers are generaUy wiUitig to pratyoiw ex- 
ams, Or allow him to take them ^y, if there is a 
clash between exam dates and cha^iooship fix- 
tures. And El-Borolousy is keen to pass. Like foot- 
baller Kbaled El-Ghandour he puts in two weeks of 
shitty before an exam. He also goes without sleqi 
fra two ni^ts before tbe exam to allow extra stud- 
ying rime. *T challenge myself because I want to be 
a successful engineer before being a good squash 
player,” he said. 

This year, EI-Borolousy wfll be able to sit his ex- 
ams because be will be playing in the Al-Ahiam In- 
ternational Qiainpioasliip at the (}iza Pyramids. He 
knows it win be a toud schedule, but he is de- 
termined, he says, to “d>uble n^ efibrf* and suc- 
ceedmbolL 


Olympics 

countdown 

US tops basketball 

THE UNITED States won hs fiftti con- 
secutive game in a pre-Olympic women's 
basketball tournament, defeatioE Cuba 108- 
79. 

In another match, Australia inquoved its 
record to 3-2 with a 91-62 win over Ulouiiie. 
Tbe tournament is being used as a leadup. to 
the Olympics basketball con^ietition, which 
starts on 21 July in Atianta. 

Touretsky unsuspgended 

SUSPENDED Russian swimming coach 
Gennadi TouretsiQr has been granted late ac- 
creditation to the Atlanta Olympics after in- 
tervention by tbe Australian Otynqiic Com- 
mittee. 

The Australian Swimming Coaches' As- 
sociation (ASCA) last year banned Touret- 
sky, coach of 100m world record-holder Al- 
exander Popov, and now working at 
Australia's Sports Institute in Canbena, from 
involvement wifo Australian teams for four 
years. 

Tbe sanction was placed on Touret^ after 
be was fined and spent 30 days in jail in Ha- 
waii after being convicted of assaulting a fel- 
low passenger on a trans-Pacific airliner. 

Top runner down 

QU YUNXIA, tbe world record holder in the 
women's 1,500 metres, finished a distant 
eigl^ in tte event in China's Olympic tri^ 
casting doubt on whether she would qualify 
for the Atlanta Olympics. 

25, controversial coach Ma Jtinren's 
top runner, finished the race in Nanjing in 4 
minutes, 13.05 seconds. Wang Chonyan won 
in 4:09.28. 

Flame pops out 

AFTER a brief snufT-out, the Olympic flame 
is back on track. The flame is slowly making 
its way to Atlanta, arriving by feny on Tues- 
day after going out while crossing tbe Ta- 
coma Narrows Bridge. 

The torchbearer, cyclist Hariey Sheffield, 
was on the bridge when a tire blew. 'Ihe 
torch popped out of its holder, fell onto tbe 
bridge and broke into pieces, evfingitiahing 
the flame. A replacement torch has been lit 
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Taher Abu Zeid: 

Facing 
the nation 

Dm Kulthoum’s voice, and the day Cairo burned 



Neat &da] features — ageless, as though the 
strains of time bad someb^ bypassed them — 
trim dapper figure, thin gc^ hair — all sug g est aa 
officreen Charlie Oi^lin. 

*Yes indeed, says Taber Abu Zeid, *TI am un- 
abashedly romanti^ have been since my very eady 
teens." 

Taber Abu Zeid, lawyer, politidan, and broad- 
caster, was bom in Tniirha in 1922. He went to pri- 
tnary school m Mamoura, across the Nile. 

“There was no bridge at the time, so we crossed 
by boat twice daily. This was fbe most exdti^ as- 
pect of school. 1 just love the water, and anydung to 
do with water." 

Taber's &m3y was middle^lass, iris fitliCT die 
amdi respected religious legistiar {ma 'sour 
sAar’i). 

“I am surprised when 1 see cari ca t ur es of tfae 
ma 'zouR ridicul^ in cinema and on the stage. Hus 
was a prestigious position in die commonity; 
his opimons and dews were sought and rmpected." 
But TahCT remembers bis mother most vividly. 
“Imagine a hocne with no lefrigya tw, fieezer, 
oookgr, TV, video, not even eletMc li^ts... But 
she was always cbeerful, bustling in and out of die 
houses bringing in water from the barrel outside, 
coold^ w ashing , gossiping. She was totally illiter- 

Taber Abu ^d's peopled by 

chancaers which seem fblkloiic to a modem dty 
dweller Amm Mafafbuz, die water carrier, tor 
whom soda] restrictions were suqxnded: he was 
allon^ free access to any bouse in the village, 
even when the bead of the household was not 
around; i4j»Bi Ahmed l^ab, the locd medico, who 
had became a walking phamacopoeia as a re^t of 
years of egqierience running die local phar- 
maceutical stmehouse. Today many women refuse 
to see mal e doctors, but everyone trusted Alton Ah- 
med. “It was, as one says, another time and an- 
other place," sighs Taber. 

It was a ha^^ bousdiold undl tra^dy struck. 
His elder brother. Said, a teacher who showed great 
promise, otnriracted tuberculosis and died at the age 
of 23. 

“What was even more tragic", says Tdier, “is that 
Said was in love with the daughter of the weallfaiest 
fronily in Talkba. She was dm in love with him, 
but dass difierence did not saDction such a mar- 
riage. Said died young and heartbroken.'" 

^ brodier's death mariced the beginnmg of a 
sadness which has never left Abu ZeUL The writ- 
ings of Mustafr El-Man&loud devdoped his ro- 
mantic beat Q-Manfrlouti had publish a series 
of romantic novels, adapted from lito Fren^ which 
were popular and widely read. 

Abu Zeid's ambition was to become a lawyer 
and, after finishing high school, he took a job as a 
hiiliff leamiiig die topes of the legal system and 
acquiring a certain standing in Dikiniiss, the gnaH 
town where be had been ai^iomted: “There 1 was, 
just over 18 and treated witii great defomce ^ the 
people, even being addressed as Taher 
One day he was stq^iosed to cqiossess a sewing 
mpchine because tfae owner bad defaulted on pay- 
ments. *T went along with the company repre- 
sentative to cany out tire court order, a^ the scene 
was sometiung I will never forget There was tiiis 
widow with bn tircee dai^bteis, watlmg md wee^ 
mg as though they had lost their closest relative." 


Abu Zeid paid die mstalment of 
course, and 1 ^ only two pounds left 
to see Urn through tfae test of tfae 
mondL 

As a bailifi^ he was able to stu^ 
law as a part-time stud^ until this 
was foririddea by the Mim^ of Jus- 
tice. This did not deter Taher and he 
went off to meet the formidable un- 
det^seccetay, Abdel-Razeq El- 
Sanboori, one of Egypt’s gr e a test le- 
^srinds. 

Inqitessed with tiie yoimg man's te- 
nacity, Sanhouri gave in, and Abu 
Zeid eventually conqileted his law de- 
gree and went into inactice in Alex- 
andria. 

There, a friend, who happened to be 
tfae Migineer at the local radio nation, 
invttedhiin to attend a voice test for 
^wwtiai radio amtounceis. “It will be 
to to see them stutter and stumble” 
said the friend. 

Abu Zeid went along, and (be friend 
suggested tiiat, since be was tiiexe, be 
nrigbt as well take the tesL To his ut- 
ter amazement he passc± “At tfae time 1 did not 
even own a radio set," he says incrediriously. 

This brought down tiie cuitsins on his leg^ ca- 
reer and be^ a long and successful assodation 
with tfae media. 

It was the time of the great radio pioneers Mo- 
hamed Fatfai, Ali Et-Rai', Abdd-H^d Youne^ 
Tomader Tawfiq, Hosm' El-Hadidi.. today's Radio 
Wall of Fame. 

Taher recalls how inqnessed he was with tiie fit- 
ted carpets and tfae air oonditioiied stodio. “It was 
a cry from 1 x 9 soiall bailiffs office in Di- 
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Rapid rise in tfae profes s waai hieiarchy was pos- 
sible for (he talented “We were really jacks of all 
trades: announcers, newscasters, programme pre- 
senters, even actors in radio dramas," he re- 
members. 

His first outside t»oadcast — OB in the jargon 
— was in November 1951. It was a political occa- 
sion, and Taber's le^ oratorical training stood 
him in good stead. The OB was a success. 

Soon a ft er war d s he was asked by to late great 
Abdel-Wahab Yoossef to join him in an OB of an 
Umm iCuIthoum concert. “Sitting in the radio 
booth at to tiieatre, not only bearing, but also see- 
ing to gteaz lady was like a far off dream come 
true. I remembered my in Dikimisis, no radio 
set of my own, having to sit in to co ff ee house to 
hear her sing." His voice almost cra^ with emo- 
tion, and it is clear that this was a quantum le^ in 
Abu Zeid’s lifo. 

His cmeer was just begjnmog. One very popular 
programme was “A Tour with the Mjcropbone"", 
which involved going out into to streets with a 
popular film or st^e star and just taltog to people. 
Garrab Hazmk (“Try Your Luck") was another of 
the most popular rato tows at the time. People 
from all walks of life came into to theatre to par- 
tidp^ in the quiz. It was ditomg one of to re- 
cording sessions that he met bis future wife, Ca- 
melia El-Shanawacu, today bead of women's 
jTOgcairimes on TV. Abu Zeid, irooicaUy, had 
tried his lode — and won. 


Folklore and folk art was very much a part of Tab- 
er's early vpbrin^ng. Memories of Anna Ahmed 
and Amm Mahfouz perhaps made it inevitable duit 
he go one to produce and present a folkhne pro- 
gramme “wfai<fo was instrumenal in Ixinging the 
topic to tfae notice of radio audiences, arid raising 
awareness of our beritage." It was also this type 
programme that introduced such future stare as 
Sa^ Mddeawi, Fayza Afame^ Abdd-Ratunan £1- 
Abnoudi, and Salab Jahin. 

Many turning points in Egypt’s faistoiy are vividly 
engravixl on. Taber's min^ and <xte feels that hie 
was never able to make to break between emotions 
and profossioDalism so characteristic of today’s sto- 
ny-faced, monotonous annouocere. The day Cairo 
burned, 26 January 1952, all diaos broke loose. 
Taher was in the studio just before the end of trans- 
mission. “I was so incensed at the events of tiie day 
tiiat, rather tiran close witii to next -^'s pro- 
gramme preview, I played a nationalistic song 1^ 
Umm Ririthoam. of course was riskiiig my ca- 

reer, as you could not unilaterally introduce pro- 
gramme changes." 

Again, in 1956, Abu Zeid “was supposed to go 
and report the withdrawal of the British and Fren^ 
tiO|!^ from Port Said. There was a problem at to 
British cfaedqpoint, and we were not allowed to pro- 
ceed fiutor." This did not deter Abu Zeid, how- 
ever. 

“On to ^yptian side of to checkpoint,’' be le- 
membere with a twinkle of to eyes, “there was an 
ambulance with a driver and patame^c. I was there 
wife Saad Lidnb. We loolto at each other, we 
looked at the ambulance attendants, th^ looked at 
us. No words were exefamged. lost like a movie... 
The next scene saw Saad and 1 driving to am- 
bulance ttuougb the British cfaedqpoint" They got 
toir story — just like to movies. 

“TTie 1956 war," remembers Abu Zeid, “was one 
of the biief, isol^ed, shining moments of Arab sol- 
idarity. Our tninsmittors were bombed, and we went 
off air. Within minutes you could hestt to call sign: 
*Hooa Al-Qahira' (This is Cairo) from Datoascus, 
Baghdad, Amman, Algiers, Riyad.. every Arab sta- 


tion took up die call si^" 

With soefo strong potitical convictions, h was on^ 
a step to political activity — astepbetookin 1958, 
when he ran in to National Assembly elecdmis. 
Here bis motiier ^yed a pivotal role. “I was up 
against an aizny omcer, inadentally also a ffiraid. 1 
felt tfae odds were not in my favour. It my 
mother, vriio called her friends and ndghboui^ who 
in tom called their ffiends, and befine we reaU^ h, 
some 2,000 women were out voting to me." Taher 
won, and rqsesented Talkfaa amu the Assembly 
was aboUriied in I960. He had to leave to tato, 
as membcES of tfae Assembly were not alkrared to 
hold jobs at the time. 

Taber returned to radio and TV, tins *i»wg as a 
fivelancer. “Face the Nation" was a lagiDg success, 
causing great embarrassment and discoffliort in of- 
ficial ^rcles. The pr o gramme was described by to 
foreign media as a loro of democrat in the 
ni^ of totalitarianism. It was Btoj^ed after to 
1^7 debacle, as public (pinion was too enraged 
and frustrated and would not have tolerated of- 
ficials ^ibly trying to explain away tfae un- 
explainable. 

hi 1 971, Abu Zeid was mw of those ousted during 
Sadat's palace ooiqi, only to be rmnstated three 
hours lato — a result of cn»sed vrires somewhere 
in to system. £tut he never went back to radio. 

He weot for a stint as director of to Atabic ser- 
vice of Radio Monte Carlo, tetuming two years lat- 
er, and was asked by the dien minis ter of in- 
formation, Kamal Abul-Magd, to rdmtnxfaice ‘Tace 
the NatioiT on TV. This he to, until it was finally 
put to rest following to bread riots Of January 
1977. 

Today Taher Abu Zeid qiecds his ^ 

time on his fenn m Nubartya, or with p— — 

Omar, his grandson. 

“Per^le used to seek each other out ■ 

for to sake of fiiendsli^ and nd^ ■ 

bouiiinesa, not for ulterior motives. I . * 

am afraid that today's xnaleijalism is 
eroding this feding." 

He notices that people .smile less. 


anirf laiig fr even more seldom. Abn Zeid is well 
placed to notice the d iffe rences between tim ^ 
now, and ft jiffi ddens him that people juSt SCCm tO 
care less and less. 

“Bat thig is less so in rural areas," be cpildriy 
notes. “Whenever tore is ncatastiDpbe, eve^toidly 
rushes in to tiw rescue.” 

After to 1973 War, be believes, these posifive 
traits, came once more to the fore. “Dinimg pur 
youth; diere were ba^es to be fought And we 
fixigtft tom. The struggle for mdependence, gt^- 
watfrie in the.&xz Canal zone, to Ismmliya 
' pdice statioi isddeiit of 1952 tiiat 1^ to to buni- 
iztg of 

All tiiese issues were vividly and vociferously ex- 
pressed in the Uberal diznate of to time. The peo- 
ple were involv^- 

He adds,' “Had to revolutimi taken place on 26 
Januaty. 1952, it wouU reafiy have been a peo[rie’s 
revohitoL Instead it was an amty coup. True, ft had 
great popular siqiport, but it diose tfae path of one- 
man raJmii^mg m to 1967 War. 1 canoot say 
to amty was defeated, that is not foir — defeat was a 
. result of.idecayed sydem, not battlefield ptowessL." 

But Abn Zeid wouldn'l lrke to dose on a sour 
note;-'.' • . ■ 

“We Egyptians luve a uni^ cafiacity fbr expres- 
sion, a taii^ for.foinxolatmg jtiulos^dties that tmty 
capture our r^itiimsm. mid gmeral diocr- 

ftilne$&.. This cm be seen in srane street names... 
The one I have in mind is called; *Li|^ of Darkness 
Street’..." ' ' • 

; ■ ■ i 

Profile by Mohamedistam 


NOW OPEN 





by Madame Smastra 


qp I can think of nothing better to do on Saturday at 7^ than to 
go to to Hanager Arts Centre and watch to brilfiant docn- 
meotary film by my good fiiend, director Yonsri Nasraflah, On 
Beys, Giris and the Veil. But excited as I on, this won't be to 
Srrt time I see to film. Yes dears, I was tiieie vriwn it received 
to Egyp^ Film Qitics’ best vi^ doisnentaiy awmd at to 
last IsmaiUa Fihn Festival, and at the Locarno Film Festival, 
where it was recognised as to best video entry. This great film 
about relationships dominated by social obligatioa was also 
screened <m French and German TV, and recent in New Yo^ at 
the San Francisco Film Festival. 

9 And as I coma ro to end of to novd I'm currently reatfing, to 
most perfectly timed of all book fiiis begins tomoiTow. H^ by 
tfae Al-Ahram distribution agency m cotyer ati on wfrh AUC, in 
AUC's Oriental Hall, to book &r will opened at Spm, and 
books in both Arabic and English will be on sale for three days. 


Tbe Fuiiii)^ Office Space in Egypt 

■ j- i>ri * • 

* Cent^;^ condit^ 

* Spaces'^m f 50 m“. 

* 4 telephonfr^i^^^^" 

* IntematioDai'4ppb^ 

* Faximilie servidef^” '* : 

* Satellite . 

* Intemet netwoik. 

* Secretarial service. y^' 


53 Abu Dawoud El Zahery St. NaS City 
Tel:2704260/617ti2/ti3 


< ii' -"f- 


MARITIME TRANSPORT COMPANY 
EGYPTIAN NAVIGATION COMPANY 

2, EL NASR STREET, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
SALE OF VESSELS BY AUCTION 

THE COMPANY ANNOUNCES THE SALE OF THE UNDER MENTIONED VESSELS 
(SEPARATELY) AT SUEZ PORT IN THEIR PRESENT CONDITION AND AT THEIR 
PRESENT LOCATION. 


VESSEL’S NAME 


Heaven on Earth. A/\ovenpick El Gouna. 


Aqua blue waters | and bgoons surrounding an island of soft sond and serene loveliness. Enough 
smiles, sunshine and quiet to have your share of the good life ^ and enough to share with others. 
And if all that isn't enough, | ^ [ a wide ronge of recreational activities and a selected variety of 
delicacies await you. 



RAFAH lALANFUSHI ALCHATBY 


Movenpick El Gouna will give you a place in paradise m you’ll never 'A'ont to leave. 

Your peace of mind and a peace of paradise. 

ElGouiia 

IKl®Yi(L 

Jtilte vitta 

P.O. Box 72, Hurghada. Tel;f065] 544501-10 Fox:[065) 544506 or 8 


N.R.T. 

D.W.T. 

LOCATION 
BASIC PRICE 
DATE OF AUCTION 
12.00 tyaOCKLCXM. TIME 


GENERAL 

CARGO 

1977 

PORT SAID 
(EGYPT) 


4800 TONS 
2675 TONS 
6640 TONS 
SUEZ PORT 
1000.000 US$ 
1/6/1996 


GENERAL 

CARGO 

1976 


(JAPAN) 
119.40 M 

16.00 M 
5768 TONS 
3417 TONS 
8262 TONS 
SUEZ PORT 

1 .200.000 US$ 
2/6/1986 


GENERAL 

CARGO 

1976 

SHIMODA 
(JAPAN) 
119.40M 
18.00 M 
5768 TONS . 
3417 TONS 
8262 TONS 
SUEZ PORT 
500.000 US9 
3ffi/1996 


ABUQIR 


GENERAL 

CARGO 

1976 

KYRUSHIMA 
(JAPAN) 
114.29M 
17.60 M 
4716 TONS 
2981 TONS 
7520 TONS 
^EZPORT 
850.000 US$ 
^1996 


SIDI BISHR 


GENERAL 

CARGO 

1979 

PORT SAID 
(EGYPT) 


16.00 M 
4900 TONS 
2675 TONS 
6640 TONS 
SUEZ PORT 

1.200.000 US$ 
5/6/1996 


-TERMS OF AUCTION: 

1 . BIDDER HAS TO DEPOSIT THE SUM OF US$ 50.000 FOR EACH VESSEL 

2. TAXATION CARD IS COMPULSORY FOR EGYPTIAN BIDDERS. . . 

3. TERMS. TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS AND GENERAL GONDIKOHS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THP 

PURCHASING SECTOR AGAINST US$500 vromc • 

FAX. NO. 4831345-4831656 

4. VISIT AND SURVEYING OF VESSELS ALLOWED DURING WORKING HOURS FROM JODAY UP TO AUCTION 

DATE. 

5. AUCTION WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE HEAD OFFICE, 2 B. NASR STREET, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT AT Thp 
ABOVE MENTIONED DATES AT 12 NOON LOCAL TIME. . 




























